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NOTICEBOARD 


Sir Keith Joseph in one sense is a lame 
duck Secretary of Stale. Some people 
were surprised that Mrs Thiiichcr kept 
him on, although ideological piety was 
presumably nn important motive, and 
few expect him to remain in his present 
office for the full term of the new 
Government. A gentle ascent to the 
House of Lords some time in the next 
two years is the almost universal pre- 
diction. 

Yl-i in another sense Sir Keith is in a 
more comma n di rip position than lie 
was before the election. The number of 
ministers in the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science has been cut by one; 
the able Mr W;i)dcgi;ivo Inis been 
exported in the Department of the 
Environment; and Sir Keith himself 
lias assumed direct responsibility for 
the key area of the education of 16 to 
•^-year-olds (see belmv). So alilioneh 
Sir Keith’s lease on office may now be 
shorter, there are tower restrictions on 
its free use. 

1 his change is pnrlieulai fy important 
for higher education. Ever since the 
formation of the DES in the early 
NfiOs, policy for universities and scien- 
ce and to ,i lesser extent the 


the larger and more political problems 
of the schools. 

As a result of the election and the 
subsequent reshuffle Sir Keith has 
been placed in the position of a strong 
secretary of state with regard to higher 
education. Whether he likes it or not - 
and he probably does - he will have to 
become more directly involved in the 
details of higher education policy. In 
the same way the new permanent 
1 secretary, David Hancock , lias a repu- 
tation as a liigh-llicr to live up to anti so 
will certainly want to take a sharper 
interest than his predecessor. 

The consequences of this more per- 
sonal involvement by both secretary of 
state and permanent secretary in the 
affairs of higher education may not be 
welcome. Sir Keith, after all, was on 
the point of abolishing the Social 
Science Research Council 18 months 
ago and was only dissuaded by Mr 
Waldegrave. Now'that Mr Waldegrave 
has gone and Mr Brooke just arrived, 
Sir Keith will presumably follow his 


polytechnics and colleges has tended to 
pc regarded as a semi-autonomous 
fiefdom in which the appropriate- 
junior ministers have often enjoyed 
exceptional discretion over detail. 
Shirley Williams (in the late 196Us as 
minister of state) and Gerry Fowler 
were certainly in that tradition, and so 
too was William Waldegrave. 

Ibis semi-autonomy of higher 
education policy lias 'also been re- 
flected on the civil servants' side. 
Successive deputy secretaries with this 
responsibility, Toby Weaver. Edward 
Simpson, Alan Thompson and now 
Richard Bird, have exercised rather 
more power and enjoyed rather more 
independence than the official hierar- 
chy would suggest. On the other hand 
successive permanent secretaries, Wil- 
liam Pile and James Hamilton, have 
exercised rather less influence over the 


Sir Keith will presumably follow his 
instincts without restraint. 

Cynics, of course, will argue that 
whatever the temporary annovance 
created hy allowing Sir Keith his' head 
objective circumstances will surely rein 
him in. After ail, it is clear that even if 
the Social Science Research Council 
had been abolished, it would have had 
to be reinvented immediately in some 
garbled form. So on the same pattern 
the next few months may be filled with 
alarms about privatization plans for 
universities nut of which very little will 
come. 

The new permanent secrelnry’s im- 
pact on higher education is likely to be 
more down to earth but also more 
lasting. Mr Hancock comes from the 
Treasury and so may be tempted to 


regard universities, polytechnics, and 
colleges in the narrow context of public 
expenditure plans. This would be un- 


fortunate because we have just spent 
two years trying to free higher educa- 
tion from the iron grip of expenditure- 


makme of higher education policy than led policies that paid too littleatiention 
might have Been expected, especially to their educational outcomes, which 
perhaps in the case of the latter who was the point of all the fudeine and 


perhaps m the case of the latter who 
trained as an engineer. 

Strong secretaries of state, of course, 
have never allowed their higher educa- 
tion fiefdom to become too indepen- 
dent. Anthony Crusland and Margaret 
Thatcher, although the latter perhaps 
as Toby Weaver's front-person, both 
played an active role. So did Shirley 
Williams on her return lo the DES in 
the top job. Similarly strong perma- 
nent secretaries seek to assert their 
authority over their whole territory, 
especially in their early days before 
they are distracted or overwhelmed by 


was the point of all the fudging and 
weaving over new blood antf restruc- 
turing. 

Nor is the new permanent secretary 
likely to be excessively patient with the 
pieties about partnership with local 
government that are so important in 
the DES. Local authorities are not 
popular with the Treasury; they over- 
spend on their current and underspend 
on their capital accounts in a distres- 
sing demonstration of independence. 
The Government, after three years of 
trench warfare, has decided to go onto 
the offensive against high-spending 
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Since the later 197Us the Department development of tertiary colleges, has 
of Education and Science has quickly handicapped the education service in 
□nd surely been losing us authority in its unequal contest with the MSC 
nan-advanced further education. The ___ 

‘old FE" of craft and technician The DES now appears to be trying to 
courses, in which the DES played a reassert itself in this key policy area. Sir 
.leading role as sponsor, has stagnated keith has publicly acknowledged his 
or declined. The “new FE” of basic c 5 mccrn f°r ‘'the bottom 40 per cent”, 
courses for underskilled and uneni- *hose who after leaving school become 
ployed school leavers, which is the , 9. 1,e i nts 0* .the MSC, although his 
territory of the Manpower Services P°” c,cs on teacher training 

Commission nnd its Whitehall patron, an “ bis rearguard defence of the tradi- 
ihe Department of Employment, has l, 9 nn ' ' OTm have tended to under- 
expanded oul of all recognition. The J" ,ne ,a,s concern. More recently he 
articles on our special report on educa- ,. as P ut forward the New Technical and 
tion for employment (pages 19 to 24) Education Initiative 

illustrate this sen-chan gc m the chnrac- (NTVE1) under which on an ex- 
ter of further education. penmental basis 14-year-olds would be 

The erosion of the DF.S's position , crctl a more practical curriculum in 
has been port design und pari accident. l a8t y carS °f compulsory 

There have been civil scrvonis within showing, 

the department who argued that this Now Sir Keith has taken direct 
tcmlory .should be willingly uhnn- responsibility for the education ofl6 to 
doned to the MSC because it could 19-ycar-olds in file latest reshuffle of 
take quick and decisive action while ministerial responsibilities within the 
any DBS effort would be delayed nnd DES, » sure sign that the DFS is 
diluted by the need to work through fighting back against the imperialism of 
local authorities which m turn defer- the MSC and its master, Mr Norman 
red. loo much by implication, lo the Tebbit, the Secretary of State for 
values of the teaching profession. But Employment. Just as significantly the 
there can be no douht thai the DES's DES is to be given the power to make 
failure to take effective action to specific grants to local authorities for 
reform the upper secondary school, particular projects according to the 
which would have involved widespread Queen's speech. So it too cun short 


circuit the historic partnership with 
local government and the argument 
that the MSC can act more decisively 
and directly loses much of its force.' 

It is probably too late to do much to 
influence the broad thrust of the MSC's 
policy. Whatever mistakes it may have 
made, the MSC has shown an adminis- 
trative dynamism that has been absent 
in the DES. For example, why is the 
Open Tech of George Tolley an MSC 
rather than a DES enterprise? The 
result is that the MSC has laid down the 
foundations of a new system of farther 
education, sub-secondary education 
some would say, that effectively prede- 
termines the basic structure of the 
detailed schemes which can be built up. 

Centralized bcnucralic control, a 
heavily instrumental bias (training not 
education), and over-reliance on the 
dodgy good will of employers (in sharp 
contrast to the more equal relationship 
between education and employers in 
the original 1963 industrial Training 
Act strategy) arc the abiding character- 
istics of the MSC's approach. It is not 

‘ ll iS K belt 1 r ^ an nothin B and 
probably the best that can be obtained 

under present conditions. Sir Keith’s 
decision to have the DES join in the 
game raiher than remain a sulky soec- 
tnlor may not be heroic bui it is correct. 


, a, 


local authorities. Education consumes 
such a large part of local authority 
expenditure that it is certain to Iv ii 
most active front in this renewed war 

This must be bad news for the 
National Advisory Body. The NAB 
was certain to run into serious trouble 
anyway when it produced its 1984/85 
plan this autumn. All the skill of Mr 
Waldegrave and all the self-control of 
the- local authorities wmilJ haw been 
needed to avoid the break-up oi the 
NAB. It is increasingly difficult, hut 
still just possible, to imagine that the 
fragile alliance between central and 
local government on the NAB can he 
maintained in the middle of a bitter 
dispute between central and local gov- 
ernment about almost everything else. 

Moreover there are still those suffi- 
ciently myopic to welcome the possibil- 
ity of the break-up of the NAB and so 
encourage the event. Model B - the 
hiving off of the polytechnics and 
senior colleges from local authorities - 
still hovers there, a treacherous oasis 
mirage in the desert. Another key 
appointment yet to be announced, of 
Sheila Browne's successor as senior 
chief inspector, could have an impor- 
tant influence on the future of the 
NAB. Pauline Perry, one of the ob- 
vious candidates, was closely involved 
in the original proposal to hive off the 
polytechnics. 

Perhaps loo much significance is 
being attached in this analysis to 
changes in the DES that must appear to 
many slight. Perhaps as a result too 
gloomy a forecast is being made. Yet it 
would be wrong to underestimate the 
fragility of the parlial and covert 
reprieve that higher education has just 
begun to enjoy, the moratorium on 
further university cuts secured by the 
University Grants Committee and the 
winning back of some ground lost in 
the disastrous winter of 1980/81. and 
the establishment of the NAB as the 
first primitive brain of the non-uni- 
versity sector. 

After all, an unrestrained Sir Keith 
may pursue under the disguise of 
privatization a policy of “divide and 
rule” among universities which would 
make the UGC's selectivity of 1981 
appear highly egalitarian. Mr Han- 
cock’s arrival at the DES may put 
further cuts back on the active agenda, 
or at any rate halt the creeping claw- 
backs that have been so surreptitiously 
successful. The war between Whitehall 
and town hall may fatally destabilize 
Jhe NAB experiment and lead to chaos 
in the polytechnics and colleges. Let us 
hope that nope of these happens but 
their possibility cannot be safely dis- 
counted. 


P ' ’Ol 





Now - script number 0027163. 

What's tliul again? 

I'm smiy. Professor Dewlap. Script 
number 00-2-7-1-6-3. 

Ah yes. 

I don’t think there's too much of a 
problem here. Looking across tbe 
marks it seems a nretty straight fonraid 
lower second, very consistent set of 
two-two marks. Yes, on the face of it, 
I’d say a middling sort of lower without 
a great deal of upper support. Any 
other comments before we move on. 
Yes. Professor Dewlap? 

Well, 1 can see wliat you mean, Doctor 
Wernltz, about the general lower 
second quality of the particular marks; 
but I wander if I'm alone in detectings 
slight upper Is h scent within the overall 
array. 

I'm sorry, Professor Dewlap, did yoo 
say an upperish "scent”? 

Perhaps “scent" Is a little strong. Lei's 
say there’s at least a hint of something i 
shade more lively bubbling underneath 
the rather bland exterior. 

What - a sort of upperish liveliness? 

I’m not certain that Pd want to commit 
myself completely, but certainly « defi- 
nite intimation of something a little 
more than a standard lower. 

But nevertheless you’d admit to the 
overarching blandness? 

Yes indeed. No doubt about that. But- 
how might one put It - it seems rather 
an Interesting sort of blnndneu - a 
blandness, perhaps, which has Just that 
slight lack of balance which carries a 
suggestion of forthcoming maturity- 

Mramm. I'm not certain I’d want logo 
all the way with you op that. Professor 
' Dewlap, indeed', 1 sense in one or two 
, of the marks a certain thirdish quality- 
| a rather immature, thin, yes, even 
1 stalky, character. 

Oh no, surely not. I mean, I can accept 
that the three 54 marks are less robust 
than one might wish, but there's a 
definite sturdy, almost yeoman, quality 
to those two 55 marks. And alongside 
those, that nice rounded 57 which 
contains just the hint of finesse which i 
believe raises a suspicion of upperish- 
ness. 

I’m afraid that’s going much too far. I 
mean, look at the range - 51 to 57. 
Essentially loose-knit. 

Not at all. Consider those two 56s. 
Inaccessible, 1 grant you. A certain 
closed-in quality. Possibly. But, never- 
theless, absolutely no lack of body. 

Well. Professor Dewlap, I'm afraid 
that we must disagree. Perhaps our 
external examiner has an opinion 
which might help resolve this matter. 

Thank you, Doctor Wernitz. AfrMj 
interesting comments all round. But t 
really do feel that we are all getting jar 
too carried away by mere impressions. 
This is candidate 0027163 is it not? 

Yes indeed, sir. 

Then l think the matter is easily ™' 
solved. Certainly when / received mtse 
scripts / rather agreed with Professor 
Dewlap about their possible upper? 11 
quality. But when I came to reexamine 
them in my hotel room last night Ifouna 
them to be of a thoroughly lowensn 
character. 

You mean? 

Exactly. There can be no doubt that ii 
lower is the proper mark. However 
initially attractive, this candidate clean) 
does not travel well. 
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Graphic design students from Brighton Polytechnic 
spared no expense when they took over London’s 
Crntrepoint lo show their final year work to prospective 

s h 0 w set the students back £1,800 but they 
reckoned It was worth It to have their designs exhibited in 
the heart of London. It was the first time Brighton’s 
students had taken such an initiative but Mr Tony Cobb, 
head orthe visual communications department, feels sure 
that future generations will keep the tradition going. 

Last year the students were bitterly disappointed when 
a rail strike prevented agents and publishers from 
travelling to their show in Brighton. This led to this year’s 
desperate measures. 

Six final year students spent the year organizing the 
show, raising money from parties, Jumble sales and 
raffles. Steven Charlton, the treasurer and one of seven 
students who got a first this year said the students had 
been unhappy about ability to attract potential employers 
over the past few years. 

“After all thot work for the diploma show, it was very 
disappointing and an anticlimax to just get mums and 
dads and friends turning up. I think this show should get 
lo the people we want to reach and should be as good for 

th^oilcge^foiMlS ^^^^^^ 1 

NAB asks for cuts CN A A heads 

bur den to be eased _ . Bedford site 

by John O Leary w already been altered once because , 

The National Advisory Body this week has {“^^RfSertion by Felicity Jones . 

made its first approach to S ir Keith °* g rea % ns f or the committee’s Thc Council for National Academic 

Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- ^ re ^ edinte[y became clear Awards is trying to create a consortium 

lion and Science, to lighten the burden con publication of comparisons of educational bodies to buy the lease 
of cuts it is expected to make for Jggfftbe Department of “f the prestigious Regent's fark site of 

1984/85. Its committee will meet Sir ma me Q f costs i„ the Bedford College. London. 

Keith to spell out tlieoptionsor ^^ itiesJoca i authority institutions overcrowding at its presenj 

funding levels and access before deed- unj™ d direcl grant col- quarters has forced the CNAAio think 

hie on student numbers for ana voiunwi.y seriously about new buildings and its I 

polytechnics and colleges. ,e l£ s - which wi n be presented hea Uhy financial situation puts the 

Local authority leaders refused for j P F| j jQari , nnd lhe University counc n into a strong position, 
the second succesive time to set student tothe foresees the uni- This year the council mnde a £~4m 

targets for 1984/85, ulihough the plan- Onnth Commit^. , |ytechnic and y A me eting of its general com- 

ning exercise to distribute places on the versiti C0S ( S and Forging jj littec (bis week agreed estimates 

basis of a 10 per cent overall cut in co «e sludent enrolment wj , ich anticipated a further surplus of 

budgets, will continue on the assump- a Hrc retained. By 1985/86 the £1 5m j n 19&3M and to maintain stu- 
tion that recommendations put by Mr P Jj" *® d dir ect grant colleges dent f ee s at their present level for 

Quistopher Ball, chairman of the » * U sly fuJed another year.. 


voucher plan 
or universities 

KnliUlt llwV CUII 


by NgaioCrequer 

Sir Keith Joseph . Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, lms asked his 
civil servants to carry out a confidential 
but detailed study of the feasibility of a 
voucher plan for higher cilucainn. 

This emerged from :i meeting on 
Monday between Sir Keith and t be vice 
chancellors of Aston. Salford, Strath- 
clyde, Leicester, and Durham univer- 
sities. But his decision is in sharp 
contrast to his admission in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday that a similar 
voucher scheme for schools would run 
into “great difficulties in turning the 
idea into practicability". 

Under such a scheme all students 
would receive a voucher equal to the 
cost of their chosen course and would 
be free to “spend’' it at any institution. 

Also discussed was a proposal to 
allow universities to admit more home 
. students than allowed by their Uni- 
versity Grants Committee quotas if the 
1 extra students paid full cost tecs. 

The meeting, described by »ne parti- 
cipant as ‘ splendidly chaotic consi- 
dered a background paper prepared by 
civil servants on ways of giving univer- 
sities greater financial and academic 
control. 


voucher holders they eotild attract. 

There was general agreement that 
the fee system needed overhauling 
with complaints that universities could 
take as many overseas students as they 
wished but a limited number of home 
students, even if of st higher standard. 
This led to the suggestion of being able 
to admit more who could pay thc full 


by Felicity Jones 


until v 

NAB board, are acce 


^ ’ 7 voluntary and direct gram wuw-- aem ie« «« - 
ch .“ Vtkh, wou d would be the most generouslj funded another year. 

FSwSS a— °“- based s B a - 


Brian Overy. the CNAA 


result in the loss of 5,000 full-time , ^ ll “ ll ° ns secretary, said that m spite of its 

places in first-year enrolments for cours . D£S ca i cu | at i onSi fi , s the council could not consider 

1934/85 and a 14 per cent reduction in .^ r c h c ^l e 8 numerous adjustments to E uyiog Bedford College single r hand- 
funding levels per student.. the sec ' 3- He said that for tie first time the 

Members of the committee _ were alio .‘ , d Q ^ hority institutions began council could consider putting cash on 


raiding levels per student-. - differences between the sec- ed . He said that tor int nrsi ub*m* 

Members of the committee were alio ain,^ ins|ilu , ion5 began counc n cou ld consider putting cash on 
concerned about the consequences wrs. lo _ . |h J nit cosls f 0 r clas- the table but the cost would mean 

for standards in colleges and jh rses £150 higher than the cutting into a substantial slice of 1 s 

polytechnics if funding levels were it ies at p b70 per student. This investments. . . . f 

reduced too far. while not wanting to umwnt , j ’ d P been reversed, The council did not actively Took for 
' \-.a~A position DBS nireauy „ni lhe Rcaenl S 


KvijicwnniC5 11 [uniting at D/Uper stuueiii. ■ ub investments- . . . . f 

reduced too far. while not wanting to ’ a i r eady been reversed, The council did not actively Took for 

reduce access to qualified students, now £80 per anothcr building until the Regent s 

Their terms of reference allow them * better off even after allowing p a * s i le came on to the rearket which 

only to advise on the distribution ot the smd n [op pi n g U p budgets was desc ribed as offering at prestig mus 

advanced further education pool but for '^ a ; q a 8 U X mc universities’ unit H Q for the CNAA for the next .0 

> J0hn Sevan, secret - m 

NAB, said that the committee would ^ om P a J, . f , g&o Over Five years, stage . TNAA 

take the decision on the balance be- figure cost will have Even with a cWMrtn*- the CNA 

tween access and funding levels, but it the f 10 '^^ |han £700 , while the cou | d not afford the £16m which B 

wanted Sir Keith to be fully awajeot wiM haV e dropped by a continued on page 3 

me conflicting pressures operating. Mniversmc — — 

The delay is not expected to affect t he mere L.U. — — — ^ j 

De la Salle threat averted 

gtjsrffirajg SSSstisssi — ^^ ,cacherc,c ' 

SSSS ^fe^-dunn^ 


But this was given less serious con- j 
side ration than a general rumble 
through a number of more pertinent 
issues, including: how to gel round 
UGC student targets; how to change 
the university fee structure; how to 
improve teaching and still maintain 
research; how to increase non-U UL. 
income; whether academic salaries | 
should be fixed locally; whether the 
universities could cope with more 
change; the attractions of a voucher 
scheme and the problems of managing 
the universities. 

Also at the meeting were Mr Peter 
Brooke, under secretary for higher 
education. .Sir Edward P^rkes. the 
outgoing chairman of the UGC and ms 
successor Sir Peter Swinnerion-Dyer. 

Participants discussed whether mere 
should be wholesale change in the 
system. Professor Fred Holliday of 
Durham strongly agreeing, or just 
minor changes. It wns pointed out that 
the former would need legislation and 
would create enduring controversy. 
Professor Ashworth of Salford seemed 
the most interested in experimenting. 
The vice chancellors were keen on 
wavs of increasing the inlet- university 
competition. The size of institutions 
would depend on the dumber of 


cost of fees. , 

There wits constant reference to 
practice in America. Some via’ clian- 
cellurs wanted to be able to pay stafr 

their own rates. 

Research also came up. with air 
Peter mentioning again his distinction 
between scholarship and research. Sir 
Keith was unhappy about the quality ot 
some of the teaching and the vice 
chancellors accepted it could be better. 

Sir Keith realized that thc universi- 
ties could not attract large sums from 
industry during a recession. Professor 
Ashworth and Sir Edward emphasized 
that small amounts of help could he 

crucial . . , , . ... 

Mr Maurice Shock of Leicester Uni- 
versity said one hud to consider why 
the nature of flow from Government to 
the universities was being altered with- 
out changing the amount or rate. 

Papers examining some of the ideas 
will now be prepared and followed up 
in the autumn. 
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Poly directors select new nominee 

_r • V... Knniil hu “ll nniT 


. - . ’ ■ i — ,i.« Hrnwinc initial teacner uoimuf,. — 

wi I hdra wa^o he ache r °rahiiTig S f rom De during the • The volun^ry colleges huvede^ 

la Salle College, Manchester, on the New mb s wiu i P^, aulhor . t£> join the Nat.« 1 ^Adv,sory Body. 

eveofan action against him in the High , he De p arl ment exercise to pro- 

Governors of De la Salle agreed not and . decision." duce overall cuts ol 10 per a “ n * h ^J 
to pursue the case, which was sche- wnfrid thecollegc princip- 1984-5. The 

Ailed- tq take place. yesterday, after . Br °L h !hi^week’ the governors wel- members of the NAB board and 
hearing reports of a meeting last week al, ^.JSrStoiaiSl regarded it as a observer at the committee, 
between Sir teith and Romnn Catholic corned the decision s 


The Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics this week chose n new 
nominee to thc Natmnal Advisory 
Body board, following the LDP chair- 
man Dr William Birch’s resignation 
from it and a request from thc Depart- 
ment of Education and Science for a 

replacement. . 

Dr Birch's replacement, whose 
identity has not been revealed. is rioi u 
CDP officer - an indication thui the 
committee hits supported cine of his 
arguments for resigning. He clmnred 
that thc chairman of the NAB, Mi 
Christopher Ball, appeared lo find 
difficulty in distinguishing. between his 
role as CDP chairman and his status on 
the NAB board in a personal capacity . 

Dr Birch said in a letter to all 
members of the CDP that tins was n 

subsidiary reason for h is resignation. 
His main reason was the constraint 


on the board by “n narrow interpreta- 
tion of its terms of reference . he said . 

This narrow interpretation was 
affecting the current retrenchment and 
planning exercise by giving it an over 
tight time-scale with insufficient dis- 
cussion of important issues; by not 
allowing for nn agreed strategic plan- 
ning framework which came to terms 
with the decision between concentrat- 
ing resources or spreading them more 
thmlv. by not allowing for transbinary 
discussions, and by consequently ex- 
pecting the public sector to deni simul- 
taneously with increased numbers and 
reduced resources. 

A CDP official said it shared the 
deep concern about the ispernlioii i of 
the board which led to Dr Birch s 

decision and it fully understood and 
supported his reasons for resigning. 
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by Paul I'hilliLT 
Tlic British Academy is mur pri? | *;i i 
(<» IiiJce over control of posturai In; uc 
awards in the humanities providing the 
Government comes forward with linn 
guarantees that funding and numbers 
will lie maintained. 

Such a move would herald a far- 
reaching change in I fie style and type of 
work so far cnrrieit out hy the academy 
ns a non -noli tical academic society, as 
well as almost quadrupling its annual 
budget to around £l2m. 

r-ellnws of the academy, who num- 
ber a hi nil -MW. will lie asked in approve I 
(lie move in principle at their an nuni 
general nieeung next Tuesday The I 
Queen is also to visit the academy that I 
clay to mark the formal iiiatigu ration of 
its now premises in Cornwall Terrace, 
north London. 

F duration mini. sic rs and civil ser- 
vants at the Department of Lidticalion 
and Science, which ciiirenily super- 
vises liuniiuiitii-s awards, have been 
keen to rhl themselves of the (ask foi a 
couple of years on the giounds (hat it is 
an academic task best done oiilside 
Whitehall hy academics. 

I he issue has been keenly discussed 
on the academy's council with some 
fellows arguing that supervising the 
awards - about S7U a year with an £ftm 
budget - would give’ the academy a 
greater presence on the higher educa- 
tion stage. * 

Others fell that perhaps if might s 
impinge on the tradition of the 
academy as t lie premier lea rned society ‘ 

in (he humanities and social sciences, * 
set up in IUII for the promotion of F 
historical, philosophical, and philolu- s 
gieal studies. c 

In the end, fellows feared that the 
DBS in its keenness to pass on the task & 
under pressure from Sir Keith Joseph. >i 
the Secretary of State for Education, F 
might be tempted to set up n new body t 
which might effeelively become a s 
humanities research council. Sir Keith f 
is keen to see Whitehall interference a 
reduced wherever passible. f 

Discussions between the DES and F 
the academy are continuing but if c 
guarantees on future funding arc forth- 
coming and the academy's extra admi- fl 
nistcative costs are met. the full traits- a 
fer could take place in April 1984. c 
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The University of 
Essex has vvun nil 
Essex County 
Council contrail to 
hcIplurnawHstc 
disposal site at St 
Osylh Into u until re 
reserve and picnic 
area. The 
university's 
depart meat of 
hlolugy aims to 
produce an 
attractive 
greensward 
supporting a 
mixture of wild 
(lowers. Here, Dr 
Dave Roberts, who 
will lead the 
research team, 
visits the newly- 
levelled site with 
some of the flowers 
he hopes to 
introduce, and 
sonic of (lie cuar.se 
grass he hopes to 
discourage. 



by Ngiiio Crcqucr 


proceed, any delay would cause incon- 


Aslmt University sennit: has decisively vcnicnce and the question was one of 
rejected any attempt to introduce a supreme importance for Aston and for 
policy of compulsory redundancies far other universities. 


policy of compulsory redundancies for 
academic staff. 

Dut its council, which meets next 
Tuesday, is certain to discuss motions 


other universities. 

The judge granted the adjournment 
oil the grounds that unnecessary ex- 
penditure would be incurred if the 


aimed at implementing compulsory council decided not to proceed 
stnff dismissal. redundancies. 


with the task of cutting the number of 
awards and facing hostility from the 
universities. But fellows would be able 
to influence the distribution of awards.- 

Awards would still be given out by a 
series of panels with wide membership 
including academy fellows. The pro- 
cess is currently supervised by a selec- 
tion committee chaired by Dr Albert 
Sloman, vice chancellor of Essex Uni- 
versity. 

Earlier this year, the DES asked 
universities to improve the completion 
rates of (heirstudents who wi n humani- 
ties awards. A first DES survey of 


The Association of University 
Teachers successfully argued in the 
High Court, however, that its writ to 
prevent Aston from sacking staff 
should not be heard until after the 
council meeting. 

Last week the executive of Aston 
senate pressed the council to consider 
implementing u compulsory dismissal 
policy in departments which exceeded 
the minimum staffing range. But in- 
stead a totally contrary motion was 
passed, by 29 votes to 2, with six 
abstentions, stating that the senate's 
previous policy of opposition to com- 
pulsory redundancy should be en- 
dorsed. 

At the end of last week the AUT 
asked a judge in chambers to defer the 
action which will test whether under its 
charter the university is empowered to 
sack tenured staff. 

The AUT argued that if the council 
decided next Tuesday not to proceed 
with compulsory redundancies, the 
court hearing would have been a costly 
waste of time. The AUT had no wish to 
incur unnecessary costs. 

Aston strongly resisted the plen 
saying that everyone was ready to 


At the council meeting the AUT has 
proposed a motion rescinding the ori- 
ginal motion introducing the possibility 
of compulsory redundancy. Another 
motion recommends that the Universi- 
ty Grants Committee voluntary sever- 
ance scheme should be extended until 
September next year, that the universi- 
ty should use its own money to fund 
more voluntary retirement and that 
there should be more encouragement 
for retraining or redeployment. 

Nenrly 200 staff have already left 
Aston voluntarily. Mr Brian Everett, 
the AUT regional organizer said: 
“Aston is in danger of becoming the 
pariah of the university system. Other 
universities which are left with similar 
problems of academic balance after the 
cuts will not be very impressed if Aston 
cannot, like them,’ manage to solve its 
remaining problems peacefully." 

• An industrial tribunal has ordered 
that a short contract researcher at 
Aston University has a right for her 
case to be heard upon its merit and that 
a reserved decision against her be set 
aside. The case depends upon an 
interpretation of continuous employ- 
ment. 


Call for paid 
leave for all 

The Educational Institute of Scotland 
has called for a statutory tight to paid 
educational leave for all. 

Mr Arthur Houston, the EIS further 
education officer says in a reply to the 
Manpower Services Commission's 
document Towards an Adult Training 
Strategy that access to continuing 
education is both an individual right 
and fundamentally necessary to the 
development of a healthy society and 
economy. 

The EIS is highly critical of the 
document, condemning its “underlying 
approach" which “seems to exclude (he 
role of the individual as the prime 
determinant of her or his needs". 

It makes a distinction between 
education and training, said the EIS 
document, and takes a “marketplace” 
attitude which “ignores that for most 
people work is something done to 
enable other things to happen in their 
lives, reinforces the view that any 
education except job training should 
be preferred for an elite of those 
post-16, and completely fails to under- 
stand the real relationship between 
experience and learning. ” 

The MSC has ignored the problems 
of promotion of equal opportunities 
and an end to sex stereotyping in 
employment, says the EIS. 

There must be a statutory 
framework, and responsibility for 
adult education and training should be 
given to elected regional authorities 
and not to a government appointed 
body. 

Resources could come from n lew or 
payroll tax system against which cer- 
tain training costs met by employers 
could be offset, the EIS suggests. 


vnai.i, ms. i—i tj auggcaia. 

Merger college governors protest to DES 

ba o y r f“ ve P n0 ‘ becn ,aken , on boaKl - 

write to the Department of Education aamation a few years non tn form D . r Ian F°rtcous, senior lecturer in 


completion rates showed 42 per cent of 
those winning awards in 1972 had not 
gained a PhD by 1982. This would be 


The governors of the City of Liverpool 
College of Higher Education plan to 
write to the Department of Education 
nnd Science to protest about the con- 
stitution under which it will merge with 
the city's polytechnic. 

The Labour-cant rolled city council 
has proposed that the new merged 
institution should be governed by the 
same instruments and articles drawn 
up for the merger between the 
polytechnic and J. M. Marsh and F. 
L.Cnldcr colleges. 


another task for the academy. nas proposed that the new merged 

: institution should be governed by the 

mnvac san,c instruments and articles drawn 

U u ■ , Ji ,, , U P tor thc merger between the 

Humberside College of Higher Educa- polytechnic and 1. M. Marsh and F 
tin it s new direetpr is Dr John Earls. L.Cnldcr colleges. 

His appointment was announced this The council Tropes that the merger 
week in a chessboard move bringing will be in effect by September but the 
him from the post of assistant principal COLCHE governors say that it is being 
of Sheffield City Polytechnic to Hum- rushed through without due consider;" 
bcrsidc. while his predeccessor there lion being given to the achievements 
Mr John Stoddart, becomes principal and status of the college, 
of Sheffiel d. A governor's meeting last week 


gamation a few years ago to form the .i 1 *’ semo [ 1 , e , cl . urer ,n 

COLCHE took care to treat each Liverpool University 

constitution properly and the wav rue" eeL e ^ , r COL- 

in which the present merger is being governors, said that it was essen- 

handled does not match up, they claim n . al ,hat , f H r * her consideration was 

8 ,ven ^ this in the constitution. 

were 6 complain that they “The existing courses have to be 

were only given the proposals safeguarded for quality." he said, 
verbally by an education officer and “Already students are talking about 

I™ nit?- * flVCT W , bod - v for the giving up courses and sucing for breach 

new City of Liverpool Polytechnic still of contract. 

has not been established. Decisions are i . ^ . .. 

5S? ■*. by .h, polytechnic on i.s „J E er “ronch 'M, KllJ 
.... . stone dead. Morale is very low at 

Other important points such as rep- COLCHE and it has been very 
resent anon of the- University of Lan- shamefully treated. ft whs not for 
euster, which validates the college nothing that the principal resigned 
d egree courses, on th e new governing recently," he added. 8 


. — , p * “ willing lie lUIULU , 

^ Secretary of state gives go-ahead to Southbank Technopark 

„ 8 Mr Patrick. leiikin.lhL- new Secretary technopark, which would link polytechnic discussed various ah*™. _ 



Mr Patrick Jenkin, the new Secretary 
of State for the Environment, has 
overruled local council opposition to 
South Bank Polytechnics proposed 


technopark, which would Unk polytechnic discussed various allerna- 
polytechnic expertise wnh new tcch- t| VC scheme*, to put more housing on 
nology small busmens. But it the site, none of them retained ihe 
opposed the sale of its own land next to polytechnic’s immediate pruntimitv 

the* nn vfi<rhmr fnr .i ut.-> >uul r.ifu^.hrl uutw - ' , . * 


&OUIII blink polytechnic s proposed opposed the sale of if, own land next lu polytechnic's immediate orumin iv 
technopark and given it full planning the polytechnic for a site mid refused with the technopark. This wastho 3 
permission. ...... . pl-imiing permission on the ground that nevessaiy by the scheme's designer n 

Mr Jenkin s decision follows a long (he Imitf was zoned mainly for housing, specially formed non-omfit.mHki'iio 
iti'Liv caused hv the none ml election n...t 


delay caused by the gene ml election 
after a DuE inspector recommended 
approval for the £4. 5m technopark. It 


- *■- -r-- / ,, , Mill-Ilia King 

Southwark's only resort now is to Southbank Tech- 

mlv within u/ci'lit nf ik... ItOOTrlt LllHllcd. 


is the latest move in a bitter squubblc 
between the polytechnic, the rmden- 
lial Assurance Company which is pro- 


viding most of the funding, and the 
London borough of Southwark. 

Southwark agreed in principle with 
the plans for Britain's first inner city 


apply within six weeks of the decision 
for an order [rom the High Court. The 
Prudential's solicitor's are writing 
meanwhile to the council's officials 
asking if (he sale of land can now go 
ahead. 

The inspector's report says that 
although the council' and (he 


The inspector and the secretary of 
state also pointed out that the land had 
been derelict since the Second World 
War. But the civil servant writing on 
Mr Jenkin s behalf distanced himself 
from the inspector's criticism (hat the 
council, by agreeing to sell thf jmid tn 
the Prudential' and then going back on 


that decision when a new Labour 
administration took over, had done “u 
complete volte face" which was "utterly 
wrong". 3 

Under the decision, detailed plans 
must he sent to the council for approval 
by June 1986 and the development 
iniist begin within two years of approv- 
al by June 1988. 

Dr John Beishon, the director of the 
polytechnic of the South Bank, said 
that although he was pleased full 
planning permission had been granted, 
people involved In the technopark 
nevertheless recognized the serious 
housing and employment problems 
that exist in Southwark. 


Fernandes 
loses support 
from Natfhe I 

by David Jobhins r 

Lcntleis of the college lecturers’ union 
this week voted against continued 
support for one of their memberc ai 
Hendon police school who leaked 
essays displaying racist attitudes to the 
media. 

Explicit reference to support for Mr 
John Fernandes, who has said he has 
given up hopes of regaining his job at 
the school, was deleted from a motion 
considered in private by the national 
council of the National Association of 
Teachers in Further nnd Highei 
Education. 

Before the meeting there were 
potentially ugly scenes when repre- 
sentatives of the Fernandes support 
campaign and black trade unionists’ 
action groups refused to leave the hall 
where it was to take place. ? 

Several members of the union's 
outer London region had entered the 
hall to remonstrate with their delega- 
tion which was to propose an amend- 
ment deleting reference to support for 
Mr Fernandes. They felt this was 
contrary to established regional policy. 
They were joined by black trade union 
activists angry that Natfhe should be 
seen to be compromising its anti-racist 
stance. 

The situation was defused when 
president Mr Cecil Robinson agreed 
that a black trade unionist, Mr Beruie 
Grant should be allowed to speak to 
council members before the t'oimal 
session. 

Mr Grant claimed the union's alti- 
tude during the affair displayed “insti- 
tutionalized racism”. 

But hi the following debate criticism 
of a national executive working party's 
report on the uffair was defused, but 
the right of teachers to oppose racism 
nnd a recognition of the dangeis to 
academic freedom from external fund- 
ing agencies such ns the police were 
adopted by council. 

During the debate, Mr Frank Grif- 
fiths, who chaired the NEC’s inquiry, 
said that the problems of defending Mr 
Fernandes against his arbitrary exclu- 
sion by the school’s principal had been 
made worse because he had 
approached neither his colleagues at 
the school nor his union. 

Council's decision effectively 
marked the end of the Fernandes 
affair, given that civilian teaching at 
the school is being taken over by the 
neighbouring Barnet council from 
September. 

Row brews 
over council 
YTS staff 

College lecturers nre to discuss with 
other public sector unions ways of 
ensuring that the off the job compo- 
nent of the Youth Training Scheme 
stays in the colleges. . 

The national council of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education criticized attempts 
by some local authorities to set up their 
own agencies employing staff on salar- 
ies and conditions of service inferior to 
the Burnham agreement. . , 

And Mr Cedi Robinson, the union s 
president, this week attacked Soutb 
Tyneside authority in particular for 
setting up an agency when college 
lecturers in the authority faced redun- 

“1^ such crude and deliberate 
attempts by local authorities to under- 
mine rates of day and conditions >" 
service within further education con- 
tinue, there will be fierce oppo» tlon . ui 
YTS schemes in these local authorities 
from this association," he said. 

“Tins is not just a traditional trade 
union response to attacks on its mem- 
bers but arises as well from a profes- 
sional concern to protect the quality ot 
YTS and the young people 00 
schemes." 

But Mr Robinson's claim that col- 
lege lecturers were best equipped to 
aid YTS trainees was dismissed bv Mr 
Kenneth Stringer, South Tyneside s 
director of education. 

He also denied the suggestions that 
the agency was an attempt to undercut 
Burnham scales or that the authority s 
two colleges were faced with a serious 
redundancy problem. One person 
seconded for a year 12 months, ago 
faced redundancy, he said. 
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by Karen Gold 

The merger of the Polytechnic of 
Central London and the Lily of Lon- 
don Polytechnic is likely to be recom- 
mended bv the current Inner London 
Education Authority, review of adv- 
anced further education. 

Combination of those two of Lon- 
don’s five polytechnics would create 
the largest law faculty in Europe, as 
well as potentially enormous institu- 
tion with around 8.(100 fulltime stu- 
dents and up to 25,000 parMimc ones 

It would also solve certain practical 
problems facing the authority: the fact 
thai while most of PCL's buildings are 
“wneil most of City’s arc on leases 
approaching the end of their life and 
needing renegotiation; and the stil 
undecided future ot the rectorship at 




Treasury 

relents on 
clinical pay ! 

by David Jobbins 
Vice chancellors have persuaded 
ministers to help them pay 3500 clinical 
academics the 8.7 per cent salary 
increase already awarded to National 
Health Service doctors. . 

Hie Treasury has agreed to relax the 
1983-84 cash limit to allow an extra 
£1.5 m which will partly finance 
the award. It represents about two- 
thirds of the gap hetween the 3.5 per 
cent cash limit and the NITS award. 

It is the second year running that 
ministers Imve helped bridge the gap - 
last year 70 per cent of the difference 
was found. 

But this yenr the task of meeting the 
remainder falls solely on universities 
with medical schools. The burden is 
not to fall on the whole system. And 
when the employers meet staff nego- 
tiators to formalize the 8.7 per cent 
offer they will make plain the consequ- 
ences for staffing levels in the medical 
schools. 

But as one pay crisis ceased another 
took its place. University manual 
workers this week rejected the em- 
ployers’ offer of a £3.30 a week flat rate 
increase. , . . 

Members of the National Union ot 
Public Employees turned it down by 
4,536 votes to 3,364, and it was also 
rejected by the Transport and General 
Workers Union. Only the General, 
Municipal. Boilermakers and Allied 
Trades Union voted to uccept it and is 
anyway heavily outvoted by the other 
two unions on the negotiating team. 

NUFh's national universities com- 
mittee has instructed its officers to plan 
industrial action - which could put at 
risk the universities’ lucrative summer 
conference bookings. It also expressed 
concern that the national negotiating 
consortium was not proving effective 
and decided to organize a demonstra- 
tion in the event of either reopened 
negotiations or arbitration. 

Mr Alistair Macrae . NUPE's nation- 
al officer for universities said: “You 
have to bear in mind the low-paid 
position of the manual workers, the 
tact they work longer hours than 
anyone else, have wjorse conditions of 
service and UTe actually offered less 
money than anyone else.” 

The offer would have raised weekly 
wages to between £67.80 and £83.51. 
The two sides are expected to meet ini 
about two weeks. 

University computer staff are ex-' 
peeled to accept an offer worth 5 per 
cent for most grades from July L ThC| 
offer, made to union negotiators last 
week, raises the maximum for a senior, 
operator from £6,476 to £6 .799, and for . 
a chief operator from £R,774 to £9,21 1 . 
Throughout negotiations with all 
groups of university workers, em- 
ployers have stressed continually that: 
awards in excess of the cash limit 
will inevitably mean lost jobs. 

The vice chancellors are concerned 
about the cumulative effects of settle- 
ments about the cash limit and concede 
they are storing up a serious financial 
crisis. 

• A salary dispute has added to the 
already tense industrial relations be- 
tween the National Union of Students 
and its staff. 

The management has imposed ab.54 
per cent increase together with a 
selective overtime ban, the possibility 
of one day strikes and blacking of 
appointments on the new scales. 


The ILEA review is approaching the 
end of the consultation period, and has 
just brought together a small advisory 
group including polytechnic directors 
and trade union representatives tn 
discuss options for the education offic- 
er’s report. 

As well as the Cily/PCL merger, 
which is the most likely, Thames 
Polytechnic is also a candidate for 
merger, with talks continuing on the 
possible “polyversily" link-up with 
London University’s Goldsmiths' mid 
Queen Mary colleges, City University 
and Avery Hill College. 

London's art colleges are also nigh 
on the list for new arrangements, with 
tulle of the creation of a single federal 
art college out of the present four. 

The education officer’s recom- 
mendations are likely to be prepared 
and considered by members of the 


fui (her and higher education sub-com- 
mittee >it the end of this month, 
although the summer hiatus will pre- 
vent their publication until September, 
ami decisions will be taken hy the end 
of the year. 

© In its response to tiie ILEA review 
consultative document, the 
Polytechnic of the South Bank lias 
called for ail immense increase in data 
to back up the authority's planning. It 
would include a demographic projec- 
tion up to the year 20UU in London ami 
the Home Counties, including details 
of age. gender, race and class, qualified 
leaver and age participation rate . and a 
database on characteristics of ILEA 
polytechnic students - their homes ami 
destinations, socio-economic back- 
ground and educational qualifications 
on entry. 

ILEA should structure its provision 


for full-time students around a pattern 
of part-time provision taking Havel 
lime and transport facilities into 
account, the paper says. 

The Government will abolish the 
ILEA at the same time as the Greater 
London Council, nnd replace it with n 
joint hoard of elected representatives 
rmni inner London boroughs and the 
City. Mr Robert Dunn, under secret- 
ary' of state at the Department of 
Education and Science, told Parlia- 
ment in his first session answering 
education questions this week. 

A White Paper will be issued on 
abolition later this year, and consulta- 
tions begin as soon as possible . he said. 
Sir Keiili Joseph, secretary of state, 
said the ILEA was the most extrava- 
gant authority in the land. A joint 
board to replace ILEA might be more 
attentive to value for money, he said. 


Salary rise sparks row over SERC grants 






Professor John Kingman, chairman of 
the Science and Engineering Research 
Council has told vice chancellors that 
the recent salary increase for lecturers 
was so high they may not he able to pay 
their researchers in full. 

Their only alternative. Professor 
Kingman said in a letter to the Com- 
mittee of Vice Chancellors anil Prin- 
cipals. would he to provide fewer 
research grants. 

But the C'VCP. which discussed the 
letter at its main meeting last week, is 
to tell Professor Kingman that they 
slick on the principle that nationally 
approved scales must be maintained. 

People who win research council 
grants arc employed by the universities 
but financially supported hy the coun- 
cils. Under the recent pay settlement, 
academics at the lower range got a 
much higher percentage rise as well as 
a £75 lump sum payment. For resear- 


l&ILE-SS-l nlut .|, higher percentage use as wen as science vr.»v ..»*»«■ 
Processor Kingman: grants wanting a £75 lump sun. payment. For rescar- in Committee 0. 


State industries support energy research 


chers, the minimum rose by 13.7 per 
cent, from £5.550 to £6,310. 

[n contrast, the SERC budget is 
indexed at 3.5 per cent a nil it lias iio 
reserve funds to find the difference. 

Mr John Akkcr. deputy general 
secretary of the Association of Uni- , 
versity Teach ers reacted strongly to the 
news of Mr Kingman’s teller.” It ^ 
about time the research councils, mid 
in particular the SERC recognized 
their responsibilities to the research 
staff they fund. 

•The AUT is pleased that some staff 
have received substantial increases 
particularly at the bottom end but 
Professor Kingman's letter is, as John 
McEnroe would say. the pits. He 
obviously has not realized that it was 
the Depart me nt of Education and 
Science who approved this settlement 
in Committee li." 


Energy research in the universities is to 
he boosted following agreements for 
joint funding just completed between 
the Science and Engineering Research 
Council Hnd three nationalized mdus- 

II ' is the first lime nationalized 
industries have been involved in such 
schemes designed to promote high 
quality research which is at the sar [] c 
time relevant to the needs of the 
industry. Discussions started two years 

ag The new schemes will involve the 
Central Electricity Generation Board, 
the British Gas Corporation, and the 
National Coal Board, with spending on 
each rising to about £250,W0 a year 
half to be met by .‘he SEKC. The 
schemes will be reviewed after three 

I ^Ench of the three public corpora- 
tions will continue supporting their 
current portfolios of university re- 
search through fellowships research 
contracts, and linked studentships. 
The CEGB already spends more than 


£500.000 a year on such support, the 
BGC about £700,000 and the NlO 
about £500.000. , .. ...... 

Tlie schemes were described in Lon- 
don this week by Professor John King- 
man, the SERC chairman, as a cohe- 
sive effort in the energy industry to 
channel research into relevant nre as 
Broadly the industry will decide the 
content of the research programme, 
while the SERC maintains academic 

^Each scheme will be administered by 


industry, universities, and the SERC. 
The CEGB co-funding panel has 
already met and allocated the first four 


of its grants. , . , 

These are to Aston University for an 
investigation of electrical breakdown 
to Reading University tor work on tidal 
power, to Loughborough University 
For work on holographic imaging, and 
to Imperial College, London, for stu- 
dies of the flow of pulverized fui.! 
particles in burners. 

A new report aiming to promote 


Scottish 

The long-awaited dec sion on JheScoj {he m i„ or j,y report proposed 

re po rU s Hke I y° to To me wi thin the next 


report is likely to come vninin me nexi 

Mr Allan Steward. Scottish Office 
minister for industry and education 
has said he is “very confidence a 
statement will be made before the 
parliamentary recess. 

A year ago the Tertiary Council 
produced both a majority and nunordy 


under the regional authorities. 

Mr Stewart seems likely to favour a 
MacNAB - a central organization on 
the lines of the National Advisory 
Body which can bring together the 
present fragmentation of the Scottish 
tertiary sector. , - 

Mr Stewart has also said that Scot- 
land may become involved m the 


... f - - ■ i ant i mjty become involved m the 

Technic^n,. V«*». Ed ura ,io„ 
tion should h P run centrally, with non Initiative. 

CN AA heads bid for Be£ord site 

continued from front page part of (hc tcrms 0 f the lease as a 

ford needs to furnish i iU new sit c at 
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tails. . . o„vmrt- 'The price will depend on the length 

Mr Michael Digby. a company p.rt f lhc P lease and the use which is 
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links between industry nnd higher 
education was criticized in me- House I 
id Lurch this week for failing to be the 

“engine of change" that had been 

eX Erd Gregson. who chaired the 
Select Committee on Science and 
Technology when it reported on en- 
gineering research and development 
earlier tliis. year, said he had found 
report disappointing on a first reading. 

The report from a working group oi 
the Advisory Council for Applied 
Research and Development and the 
Advisory Board on the Research 
Councils, was published last week. It 
called for two new multi- null ion pound 
funds to encourage universities and 
polytechnics to fight harder lor re- 
search contracts. 

"It is not the engine of change that 
would help to bring the eighteenth 

century culture of some of our universi- 
ties face to face with the realities of the 
fourth quarter of the twentieth ccn- 
tuty," Lord Gregson, a Labour peer, 
said. 

Dundee reprieve ‘ 

The threat of redundancy has gone 
from Dundee University with the court 
rescinding the “state of extreme finan- 
cial stringency" which was a precondi- 
tion of compulsory job losses. 

Dundee’s principal , Dr Adam Nevil- 
le. said the court had disbanded the I 
special committee on financial plan- I 
ning, which advised on ways of saving 
money, and replaced it hy a plniitutig 
committee “which will advise ot^ the 
| university’s lung term objectives. ' 

Croydon offer 

Lecturers under notice of dismissal 
from Croydon College were yesterday 
considering the local authority s latest 
compromise offer to re -cm ploy them 
with one extra hour's teaching for 
existing stuff and two for new recruits. 

But leaders of the local branch of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education are 
recommending rejection of the offer 
and want to pursue the issue through a 
disputes procedure whieh ends with the 
joint secretaries of the national joint 
council on conditions of service. 

Only five of the 31)0 lecturers at the 
college have accepted the new con- 
tracts issued by the authority . t 


Pressure is mounting within the New 
Linivcrsily of Ulster, particularly in the 
| senate ami council to ensure that its 
court's failure to back the merger with 
Ulster Polytechnic is reversed later this 
month. . . . . 

Sir Robert Kidd, the chairman of tire 
NUU's council, has written to Sir Peter 
.Swinner ton- Dyer, chairman of the 
■steering group overseeing the merger, 
urging Turn to consider me court vote 
'no more than a temporary setback. 

The letter, which has also gone to Mr 
'Derek llirlcy, the viee chancellor dc- 
'signale of tlie new institution, and to 
the Northern Ireland Department ot 
Education, points out that inmost 
immediately after the court vote both 
'the sent ate and the council passed 
unanimous motions of confidence and 
support in die merger. vllll ,, rt 
It says tlie council wants the N Uu to 
continue to participate fully in tne 
planning of the new institution and 
[particularly hopes that its rcprcseiila- 
, fives can continue to sit on the steering 
group mid merger working pat tics. 

Sir Robert adds that the council, the 
senate and senior officcis of the Uni- 
versity are optimistic it can still be 
associated with the merger. 

The council also agreed to pul the 
same motion again before the court at 
another meeting on July 2 1 . Last week 
the motion received only a 63 percent 
majority instead of the 75 per cent 
needed to give the university permis- 
sion to petition the Privy Council with 
the polytechnic for a new oliurter. 

At a joint meeting, members of the 
Association of University Teachers 
and the National Association of 
To ache is in Further and Higher 
Education decided to seek urgent 
meetings with Mr Nicholas Scot', 'he 
Northern Ireland minister fur educa- 
tion , and Sir Peter, in emphasize that U 
would be intolerable tor the Nl IU to be 
I tm ced to close as a i esult of action by a 

minority of court me itihe rs. 

Sir Peter, chairman of the steering 
group said the necessary documenta- 
tion for a charter for n polytechnic uni- 
versity, could be with the Privy Council 
by the end d this month. 

• As for the NUU. the Government 
has said with ringing clarity 'merge or 
close*. This must mean merge or we 
will taper off your giant as removing 
the charter against its will is intoler- 
able," he said. 

! “Fortunately the steering group will 
not be involved in that side of things. 
What now happens to the NUU is 
irrelevant to the steering group. 

As for NUU staff who still rni^ht 
■want to join the new institution he said: 
“1 would hope that they are not put in 
an intolerable position. We might be 

I able to hold out a hope for them.” 
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Courses 


M0NTESS0RI 

WORKSHOP 

Professional introduction 
and opportunity to study the I 
Monies so a Method ot Child 
Education is open to 1 

Teachers and Student 
Tu.ichers at u Montessori 
Workshop being held by the 
London Montescori Centra 
Iront July 18-29. 

Syllabus includes'- 
Montesson Principles of 
Education. Psychology of 
Learning. Environmental 
Studies, Theoretical and 
Practical Training in the use 
ot Montesson Didactic 
Apparatus lor Sense 
Training, Mathematics, and 
Reading. 

Pm registration application, 
apply to Clmro M.ictoay, 

, WoiKshop Regntiar. 





hy I’mil FlniJicr 

British gcoprajdii'i?. have prepared .1 
Mratcgy paper !■ » shin pen up Mil* public 
in 1 .|j!f vif (heir disiipJim- which they 
believe h -uncii ik'iiimI, frequently 
obsolete, .inti mutu- times conieiiip- 
lihle”. 

Hie paper lias already been ilij.ni.s- 
seil I aw 1 nrn hly ui Hr* highest levels of 
the I luce niiu'n .societies representing 
geographers. I he Royal GcnyrapliKVi) 
Society with 8.188 fellows, l lie Geog- 
raphical A i.s 1 if in lit 1 11 . will) b.l 70 mem- 
bers rn us( I v school teachers, and (lie 
Instiiuie of British Geographers. 

The paper is the work of ,1 joint 
committee in higher education set up 
jast year following concern about the 
image of geography. It was the first 
commit lec to involve of fie ini repre- 
sentatives frnrn .ill three main 
sucre lies. 

The commit tec is particularly con- 
cerned about the current mid future 
role of geographers and geogrnpfiv in 
society, the uiiphV.it intis for curriculum 
and rcsca 1 eh. am I the need fur an i 
active public relations policy. 1 

i! is anxious that the task of pruiiuu- , 
ing gcogi apliy is seen in the interest n( t 


Kingston 
agrees to 
moratorium 

by Karen GoM 

A morauirium on uH but essemiul 
sj>ending lias been agreed between 
Kingston Polytechnic and its luesil 
authority until a jE-Kltl.tiOti shortfall in 
the polytechnic's 1 982/83 budget lias 
been solved. 

The moratorium, which hns just 
begun, includes a ban 011 the purchase 
of all library hooks, filling all unfilled 
research assistant, posts, and all 
academic staff travel 10 conferences. 

Two separate investigations into the 
cause of die shortfall in the 
polytechnic’s £l«m budget have be- 
gun: one by the director. Dr Robert 
Smith, and (he other by the .auditors 
scmngi [lie Royal Borough of Kingston 
upon Thames who would normally 
examine the polytechnic's accounts at 
this lime of year. 

Early investigations show that 
nround two-thirds of the deficit is due 
to overspending, and the other third to 
the incorrect assumption by the 
polytechnic that- the Government 
would raise student fee levels in line 
with inflation, according to Kingston’s 
director of education Mr Robert 
McCloy. 

A special committee of polytechnic 
governors has been set up to consider 
action on the overspending, which was 
> spread over various areas including the 
refectory, library and staffing, said Mr 
McCloy. Some of it will also be passed 
on to the budgets of future years. 

But the news of it cause widespread 
dismay in the polytechnic where one 
compulsory redundancy was 
announced last week: that of a member 
of staff formerly employed in the 
polytechnic’s school of liberal studies 
which was closed down last autumn. 

The redundancy has to be confirmed 
by a special committee of the education 
authority, which meets to consider it 
on July 18. More than 30 redundancies 
among non-acndcmic staff were also 
announced last week. 

Members df the National Associar 
tion of teachers in ‘Ftirther and Higher 
Ed neat ion at Kingston this week ex- 
pressed their grave concern about the 
financial and managerial systems cur- 
rently operating and their dissatisfac- 
tion at the outcome and impact an 
staff, a Natfhc branch official said. • 

‘Trinity 5 meets 

The councils of King's, Queen Eli- 
zabeth and Chelsea colleges at the 
University of Loudon were meeting 
this week to discuss final acceptance of 
the merger plan. 

[f ail tlirec agree to proceed, 11 legally 
binding instrument will be drawn up to 
facilitate transitional government by 
the "trinity”. A charier will also be 
drawn up which is likely to be bawd on 
one of the three colleges* existing 
charters, rather tliun a completely new 
one, to limit possible difficulties with 
the Privy Council over tenure. Finally a 
detailed academic plan will he pre- 
pared which will plot departmental and 
staff moves 


jxiciely rather (hail the defence of 
geographers of their professional in- 
tciests. Senior officers nl the three 
societies are tu meet in September to 
discuss funding and act inn <m (he 
f-aper. 

Among the "iieetl.s” listed in nil 
appendix are: 

» to present geography as both excit- 
ing ami relevant 10 issues which com- 
mand wise spread concern. 

® to promote (lie adaptability of 
geography graduates as employees. 

O to present geography ns analytical as 
well as descriptive 

• to stress space, environment, and 
their implications as the distinctive foci 
of modern geography. 

• to review at every level the curricu- 
lum both as preparations for 
citizenship and in view of contempor- 
ary social needs. 

Hr Ralph Mebden of Sheffield 
Polytechnic, a committee inemhei, 
said: “We suspect geography lias a 
zero-image. People do not react to it 
positively, usually regarding it as some- 
thing they did nt school. We fed 
geography has a vital role in protecting 
mid extending the qimlily of cvery- 
done's life." 


Geographers argue that as “space 
scientists” they have a key role in pluy 
in modern society in such matters as 
industrial and regional policy, recrea- 
tion planning, i miner city develop- 
ment, combating pollution, and resolv- 
ing countryside "iunllieis”. 

They fear Mint their poor image is 
cnsiinc them their fair share in die 
scramble fur resources in higher educa- 
tion. They also fed the research coun- 
cils have hot been giving them enough. 
Tile IBG is already I' inking at ways of 
improving members’ grant applica- 
tions. 

Recent surveys have con fi rmed fears 
(hat geography provision is declining. 
A survey last year of public sector 
colleges revealed severe cuts in field- 
work opportunities, an essential re- 
quirement for teacher training qual- 
ification. ami worsening student staff 
ratios. 

Another survey last year of teacher 
training showed a fi per cent fall in 
staffing down to 2W. an 8 per cent fnll 
in secondary school courses, and an 18 
per cent tall in student numbers to 
1,602 in one academic year between 
I97y and 198(1. 


A general climate of adults' expecta- 
tions of (raining and education needs to 
be created over and above nny adult 
trmnirtg strategy, the Association of 
Vice-Priiicipnls of Colleges says in its 
response to the Manpower Services 
Commission's discussion document. 

Training and education are so inter- 
woven that it would be shortsighted to 
ignore other other aspects of nriuli 
education, it says. Guidance on “re- 
turn to study" would be needed for 

H ie who had been many years 
dc any educational establishment. 


Unilever boss mourns 
university isolation 



by John O’Leary 
British students’ view of industry is (lie 
most distorted of any cuuntry in the 
developed world, the chairman nf 
Unilever. Mr Kenneth Durham, 
claimed in u paper to a conference lie Id 
in London yesterday. 

Mr Durham told the conference on 
future collaboration between industry 
and liigliei education, organized by the 
Institute of Manpower Studies with 
TheTHES, that the invaluable talent 
within the universities remained large- 
ly isolated from industry. Attitudes 
needed to be reviewed critically. 

He said: “1 still see quite a number of 
students and the better ones even 
today choose academy, merchant 
hanks mu! somewhere down near the 
bottom of their list is industry. My 
company has manufacturing opera- 
tions in 75 countries and nowhere else, 
certainly in developed countries, is the 
situation quite so unreal as it is here. 

"So working constructively with 
higher education isn't too easy. But I 
have to admit that we in industry must 
also lake a share of the blame." 
Included among these were the short 
timescale within which industrial pro- 
jects tended to operate, the poor image 
of management/union relations and 
the lower status and slower promotion 
of those on the technical side, com- 
pared with accountants or marketing 
staff. 

Mr Durham said the Government 
had a role to play in encouraging n 
change of attitude to industry and, 


through its fiscal policy, siimulatinr 
cooperation. "The proper function 01 
government is to help create conditions 
in which univcrMiy/iinlustry rela- 
tionships can flourish without defining 
directing or unnecessarily regulating 
the relationship." he mlded. 6 

Research, technology and rcernii- 
inent were identified as three specific 
ureas where cooperation was impor- 
tant. In research Mr Durham com- 
plained of u lack of active collabora- 
tion, leaving industry without a picture 
of which of the multitude of projects 
had potential importance for future 
economic success. 

Ironically, he singled out the Agri- 
cultural Research Council, which was 
nominated Tor severe cuts in the Gov- 
ernment's latest expenditure plans, as 
the best example of an academic 
institution serving an industry. Similar 
linkages were lacking in the physical 
and biological sciences, he said. 

More active cooperative research 
projects might involve universities car- 
rying out exploratory work for com- 
panies considering expensive pro- 
grammes or universities being commis- 
sioned for projects in which they had 
special skills. Mr Durham believed 
there was scope for industry to take the 
initiative in collaboration on technolo- 
gy, while it remained essential for 
contact to be retained to ensure an 
adequate flow of recruits into all 
aspects of industry. 

The missing links, page 9 
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Edinburgh University’s 400th anniversary celebrations opened officially 
last weekend when the Lord Provost, Dr Tom Morgan, unftirled a 
university banner above the city’s floral clock which also marks the 
anniversary. 

Dozens or Polish doctors came from all over the world in an emotional 
prelude to the celebrations commemorating the establishment of the 
university’s Polish medical school. Dr Wlktor Tomaszewski, a former 
lecturer there, and Dr M. J. Szamockl, a graduate, presented the 
university's principal. Dr John Burnelt, with a history of the school and 
two commemorative medals. 


First create the right climate 


Entry to new disciplines, such as 
information technology, required a 
readiness to learn which relied on a 
general adult education. 

The association has queried the 
possibility of establishing a unified 
system of training, since (he UK educa- 
tion and training institutions have 
never operated within a systematic 
framework. Much of the existing train- 
ing provision was the result of college 
initiatives and it would be inappropri- 
ate to set rigid boundaries, the AVCP 
claimed. 


Industrial 
‘brokers 5 
called for 

The best way to link higher education 
and small or medium-sized firms is 11 
well-staffed widespread broker sys- 
tem, according to the director of 
Newcastle Polytechnic, Professor 
Lning Barden. 

A passive information system about 
what educational institutions can pro- 
vide is not enough for small firms, 
which are generally suspicious and 
"unwilling to make the first move in 
exposing their problems, and do not 
respond to advertising” he told the 
conference. 

Brokers based in industrial and com- 
mercial territory can "profile" a firm 
over two days, converting the prob- 
lems it is perceived to have into 
realistic information and innovation 
needs and an analysis of market oppor- 
tunities. 

He quoted the Tyne and Wear 
Enterprise Trust, with 20 full and 
part-time agents and £1.5m funding 
over threb years, as a good example of 
the way brokerage could work in 
encouraging small businesses to see 
where higher education could help , 

The institutions themselves needed 
industrial liaison units to ensure their 
services were best presented, and to 


reneurship, so that they no longer 
considered themselves as potential em- 
ployees but as employers. 

Industrial and academic registers of 
the small and medium businesses in the 
area and of the higher education 
expertise should be drawn up. But 
Professor Barden also pointed out that 
industry was slow to value what higher 
education could provide, and to look 
forward rather than backwards in de- 
ciding its training needs. 

The Health Service had worked 
closoly with Newcastle Polytechnic to 
develop a comprehensive range of 
courses including those taught by 
polytechnic and NHS staff. “If industry 
1 cou| d organize itself to articulate its 
\ needs, and collaborate in the design 
i and teaching of courses . . .then there 
would be no need for reports such ns 
Finniston,” he said. 


New course 
encourages 
collaboration 


A pioneer integrated engineering 
course developed by Bath University 
nnd GEC Marconi had proved more 
successful thtm traditional attempts at 


collaboration between industry and 
universities, the conference was told 

In a joint paper, Mr Hugh Wasscll, 
former engineering director of the 
company, and Mr Allun Frisian, its 
senior training methods officer, identi- 
fied some of the benefits of the course, 
now in its third year. 

They included the identification in 
educational terms of areas of know- 
ledge and skill outside engineering 
science needed by the engineer in 
industry; the introduction into the 
college-bused port of the course of 
preparatory material to enable stu- 
dents to benefit more from the 10 -week 
industrial periods each summer vaca- 
tion; a product enterprise project at 
college which allowed students work- 
ings ui groups to face up to the kind of 
decision problems they might find in 
industry. 

Since the establishment of the Bath 
course, closely related ones have 
started at the University College of 
Wales, Bangor, and at Bradford Uni- 
versity. shorter version has also 




‘‘Much has been accomplished and 
hopes are high for its ultimate success 
as judged by the industrial engineering 
role effectiveness of its graduates,” the 
paper said. 

The authors emphasized that not all 
the problems associated with col- 
laboration between industry and uni- 
versity had been overcome. 

"Clearly college staff working 011 
integrated degrees need to become 


Students ‘worse off than jobless college trainees 

£ fu ‘ , ; scalc J cv ,'l w 1 of t he new N US executive for ih* n. v i ... , 


more knowledgeable about the Indust- 
rial scene but this takes time and 
money and a motivation which does 
not exist so readily in college as docs 
that for doing research ana for pub- 
lishing papers in furtherance of indi- 
vidual careers.” 

"Archaic” funding methods were 
based on the assumption that there was 
little or no collaboration between in- 
dustry and colleges. 
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Competition with a prize that’s out of this world 


by Olga Wojtiis 
Scottish Correspondent 

fnmbridge, Edinburgh nnd Cardiff are understood 
fnSamong several universities Interested In eslah- 
khina a chair of parapsychology endowed by the 
Kr Arthur KocSler nud his wife. The Kocstlers, 
2? rnVnmiltcd suicide together three months ago, 
Sj ground £400,000 li> set up the chair, the first of Its 
kind, at b UK university. 


Dr John Reloffof Edinburgh University's psychol- 
ogy department, who Is an executor of the will, said 
he' could not comment on approaches from institu- 
tions since they were all tentative at present. 

“The will has given us about a year to try to get the 
chair set up, nnd I hope that In a few months we will 
have enough clear proposals and offers to make a 
decision,” He said. 

It Is thought that ninny parapsychologists, particu- 
larly the Society for Psychical Research in London, 


feel the chair should be founded either I 11 or near 
London. 

Dr Bdoff said he was nut pessimistic iiljoul the 
chair being established, and said he had been quite 
surprised hy comments hi newspapers appnrcnlly 
doubling that the hequest could be curried out. 

"People have very strong opinions ahmit para- 
psychology, and whether It Is 11 reputable subject. But 
there Is enough positive enthusiasm to make me 
hopeful that we will find a proper lioine.” 


Poor rewards of 
teaching adults 


by Felicity Jones 


declined, it was noted, from represent- 


Univefsity lecturers are less keen to ing an eighth of the full time salary in 
S Suits in extra-mural depart- 1968 to one-fortieth in 1981 . 

Sk hflve^heen in ll/past One university . ctapln.n was re- 


S^rSM^ConUnuin, ^ TJSS 

fees £ 


„«wion of the tecs for The declining number of new young 

SfSS SSEzHS 

SMS Eras?, sSsssJKuy! 


remained in favour in principle of 

“IraTnal repo« b g y n workin E party to teach cslra-m l ,ralty but also U was 


In a final report Dy a wonting h««;? h was relatively a waste of 


ties to family pressures. 

A majority of lecturers in most 


staff more representation on key com- 
mittees and give full-time lecturers 


universities do not leucl, for the adult ^ h ^inS^|L£ B PMHimm 
education department but out of those with mini training sessions. 

. . 1 • V. . £ tL. ..nrnncPC 


who had taught adults for the purposes 
of the survey. 56 per cent had dropped 
out altogether. 

Those who continued to teach adults 


A statistical inquiry to evaluate the 

>. 1 ...L Itae zlfl. 


among 


did so out of a strong sense of responsi- 

biiity towards adult teaching despite ing party s P 

the poor financial return. Fees nad away from financial matters. 


Prompt loan 
could rescue 


Centre will 
help social 


drama college scientists 


A short-term loan from Bexley Council 
is being explored as one way out of the 
financial crisis facing Rose Bruford 
College of Speech and Drama. 

The college is wholly financed from 
the public sector advanced further 
education pool and its share is channel- 
led through Bexley Council. 


A new centre in economic computingis 
being set up at the London School ot 
Economics to provide a service for 
fS scientists who need to use quan- 
titative analysis to carry out their 
research. _ . , 

The centre is backed bv the Social 
Science Research Council whtch has 


iwu uuuugn nexiey council. Science Research Council 

But because of national adjustments allocated £786.500 10 l* 16 pr P^5Liinn 
to the pool allocation, the college Faces the next five years, subject to ' . • 

a £48,000 shortfall between September Hfter which it will be expected iu 
u — l — 


a £48,000 shortfall between September af|er which it wui oe -- 

and March next year and fears that its c | e vcIop a commercial role anu 
unique courses for actors and stage self-supporting- 
technicians may be in danger. Th oro j ec t completes a long term 

The authority is refusing to accept . ,f, e econ omic forecasting and 

estimates from the college unless they ot 4 c iii nc commitments of the council 
reflect the shortfall - equivalent to • jqgo largely on the initiative 
about 14 percent of the college budget. A chairman, Mr Michael Posner. A 

Mr Jean Norman Benedctti. the macro . econ omic modelling bureau has 
college principal, Feels Rose Bruford is . been sel U p al Warwick Uni- 

caught up in a dispute not of its own U4M . eirv y tn imnrnve the efficiency of 


, , itireaav Deen set up ai wmm 

caught up in a dispute not of its own _:. v y {0 improve the efficiency of 
making between Bexley and the De- n ,J S ant j an economics consortium 
partment of Education about the experts first met in 1981 to distribute 
£48,000 clawback. orants 

“Like many other institutions the & ' . based j n t h e Lionel 

college is the victim of a funding system The fl will aim to service 
operating on a mathematical busis with n | e d s 0 f economists in 

no allowance for any discussion on the compu g _ serv i C e, govern- 

educational issues," he said. ^TS llmCies A system of 

• Although the authority has not offi- inert I and cons idered, although 
cialiy confirmed it, staff say that Bexley charges is £ m - cs are jjkeiy to be 
will withhold the college’s pool alloca- university at 

tion from September if the dispute is exempt. . 

not settled. . The advantages of The LSLarethm 

Ac tho ho. «th pt source of oi™.*Hv has a strong computing ucp«u * 





Mkhuel Davis, nil 
OfS vlwlrlcal 


engineering student 
al Imperial College, 
London, tries out 
the human powered 

A vehicle which will 
lake him and 23 
colleagues 3,675 

milts around the | 

coastal roads of 
Britain In an 
attempt to raise 
£10,000 for the 
Royal National 
Lifeboat 
fj Institution. 

The students hope to 
raise enough tn buy 1 
one of the two 
engines needed for 11 
new class of 
lifeboat. 

They expect the trip 
Intake lOdBysand 
will keep the vehicle 
moving 24 hours a 
day hy split! ing Into 
teams of three. A 
while nnd turquoise 
shell made from 
Kelvur, which Is 
normally used hi 
helicopter 
construction, was 
added to the basic 
tricycle to make It 
more conspicuous to 
normal traffic and 
more streamlined. 


Brunei plan to enhance 
I technological reputation 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Brunei University’s senate has 
approved a new academic plan aimed 
at emphasizing its technological base 
and extending its research links. 

In the development plan paper pro- 
fessor Richard Bishop, the vice chan- 
cellor. says that after extensive deba e 
and changes. Brunei needed time to 
settle down, “in particular, there are 
not a few members of the teaching staff 


But psychology will flourish best 
from a broad base and the paper hopes 
that Brunei will form a dose associa- 
tion with psychologists from Bedford 
College, London, which is clue to move 
to Royal Holloway College . Egham, 111 
1985 

The Brunei Institute of Organization 
and Social Studies (BIOSS) had 


who will have their own prn .ate dj lst^ would be invited t0 consider 


faculty of technology all in- 
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given a H str r ° n , ;f n D ' a5 i K options in mechanical engineering. 

j!ffi5Sr£ q 3E Tlte department was 

retaining the five s ^ c £Jw difficulties w^ich originate in the poor 

mics. government, law, psychology econom *.« | secono year or n.m«. 

and sociology. 5 

Bureau’s basic mood is dogged optimism 


Refugees 

champion 

Russian 

University Russian studies depart- 
ments to make - by retrieving the 
beginning of the 1980s. have found nil 
unlikely champion in the form of a 
coordinating group for East European 
refugees. The exiles fear that the cuts 
will threaten study of the “minority 
languages of Eastern Europe and tlw 
Soviet Union. . ... 

The European Liaison Group which 
was founded in 19 o 9. has hitherto 
confined its activities to publishing 
survey papers and holding briefing 
conferences cm the current state ot 
affairs in Eastern Europe. Thev nave 
now however begun circulating letters 
and are planning a major investigation 
on the slate of Russian studies. 

Although the majority of ELG coun- 
cil members are from countries where 
Russian has been traditionally viewed 
us the language of the oppressor, they 
all accept that, fur young people 
wishing to study their ancestral culture . 
Russian will inevitably have to he their 
working trail. , . ... 

Except for London University * 
school of Slavonic and East European 
studies, most university Russian Ue- 
1 partmenis do not offer a complete 
range of minority language and litera- 
ture courses, but lecturers who happen 
to have a personal interest in is gi'en 
subject have tended to develop it 
within departments. 

One lecturer, Mr James Dingley. of 
Reading, who has been closely cooper- 
ating with the ELG in this matter, 
stressed that it is not a matter ot 
replacing Russian studies across the 
board by exotica such as Lithuanian or 
Georgian. But there is room, he said, 
fur 11 more flexible approach, with, 
perhaps, the supplementing of he 
traditional Russian “tang and hi 
course with more specialized work on 

regional cultures. ... 

primarily, of course, such work will 

be done at postgraduate level - but 
without undergraduate Russian de- 
partments, the necessary infrastruc- 
ture would vanish. 

in one respect, Mr Dinglcv has been 
mare fortunate than some. In his own 
speciality. Byelorussian - the language 
oT third largest ethnic group in the 
Soviet Union - private research facili- 
ties do exist - the Francis Sknryua 
Library in Finchley is acknowledged to 
own the most comprehensive collet 

tion of Byelorussian books and manu- 
scripts outside the Soviet Union. 

Valuable as this collection is, the 
burgeoning of Byelorussian studies in 
this country in the last 2 U years would 
not have been possiWe. , had ^ not a few 
keen research students in the 1960s, 
including Arnold Macmillin. Peter 
Mayo. Shirin Akiner and Mr Dingley 
himself found it possible to pursue 
their special interests within the struc- 
ture of a regular Russi an course. 

Travel aids 

The company Charles Letts have insti- 
tuted two student travel awards at 
Lancaster University's department of 
marketing, to commemorate the mil- 
lionth sale in their Study Aids senes. 
The department was responsible for 
research preceding the launch of the 
series. The scholarships are worth £250 
each and are open to all undergraduate 
major students completing their 
. second vear of marketing studies. 


preferring 


_ jpgraded its technology, acquu Andrew’s Universny 1 

firmer "assurances for the college's I of the mos^t powerful compu « ^ 0 f dogged optimisnu 

future finances. I market, the AMDAHL 


Andrew's University last week was one 


ta, finances. , market, the AMDAHL VtW and ,he 
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come not only from Dame Peggy 0 f computational methods, said ther 
Ashcroft, one of its patrons, but from n0 doubt more and more social 

other leaders in the theatre world K i en tisis were using survey analys sin 

including Sir John Gielgud. Minam tbe j r work. The number of 

Karlin, Sam Wanamaker, and dtrec- graduates takinglheintr<^iictoncn- 


oam wanamaxer, ana qirec- «aduatesVakinglheintr^iicton'Conv 

tors from many national and regional “ ut j ng CO urscs has risen front about . 
theatres. £ year to 300 a year in 12 years. 

A oast student at the college, actress 


theatres. 

A past student at the college, actress 
Barbara Kellerman. last week pre- 
sented a letter to Mr Sams appealing 
for the authority not to take a decision 
which would endanger the colleges 
future. 

"I believe its loss would be a very 
serious - one to the theatre,” wrote 
Dame Peggy to the council. 


they would win increasing backing m 

th Nfr ^ Store Gelpi, vice chairman of 
the Committee for Sociology of Educa- 
tion of the International Association of 
Sociologists, told the conference that 
in 1990 more than 900 million illiterate 


in 1990 more than ™ u | d be subsidy for disadvantaged people, it 
nr Brian Cooper, a consultant in people throughou the world would ^ ^ bu| there W as a p.robfeni of 

m h- Uh more staff may be taken educated people, smceyououen imo Slatis fj cs . Mr i^blo Foster. 

mSSTS Sfa in «ta LST our Sirlcor of .he ScoUish AduU B.b,c 

computing deparhnent.. 


society than educated people, 1 he said. 

Education was becoming the most 
relevant part of a person's life, particu- 
larly a strong desire for cultural educa- 
tion, but schools and universities were 
not prepared for this revolution, he 
added. .... 

A number of questions raised at the 
conference are to be discussed ill 
individual countries mid reports on 
developments will be made nt the 
world conference on adult education m 

1985. , , 

Basic education should be seen as a 
quality education and not a cheap 
subsidy for disadvantaged people, it 
was said, but there was a problem of 
haw to insist on and mninlain quality. 

Delegates from all countries felt that 
training programmes for the unein- 


Educatlou Unit, said: “Basic adult 
education acts as a kind of recruitment 
to win people back into education. One 
question is how we gain legislative 
support for adult basic education such 
as there is in Sweden, Denmark and 
Holland. We hope the Government 
will recognize that it can release an 
enormous amount of productive ener- 
gy if it spends money on helping people 
Karri.'* 

In Sweden. 80 per cent of ndults 
were involved in adult education, saul 
Ms Kirsten Modee. an adult education 
teacher, and there was a legal righi to 
paid educational leave. 

A current problem was tn offer 
literacy courses to immigrants, since 
frequently they had become literate in- 
their own language before they could 
benefit from these and courses were 
limited though lack of funds. • • 
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Overseas News 


Iranian universities reopen 


by Dilip I liro 

Many Iranian universities and colleges 
t> f higher education arc reopening alter 
three years nJ imiciivity caused by the 
cultural revolution. 

This applies however, only to the 
faculties of physical sciences, engineer- 
ing, technology and medicine. The 
faculties of .social sciences and humani- 
ties remain closed. 

In Greater Tehran, twelve out of the 
five universities and il colleges are 
now partially open. But the reopened 
institutions have little in common with 
their recent past. The student body is 
much reduced and both the curricula 
and the physical appearance of the 
institutions are changed. 

The reopened uni versifies are not 
accepting fresh students, only readmit- 
ting the old ones. Of these riot many 
are still around. Those who had any- 
thing to do with die secular or Islamic 
left {Fedayccn. Tudch and Mu- 
jahileen) were either arrested, ex- 
ecuted or driven underground. 

Of those supporting the Islamic 
regime, many are in the military and 
the revolutionary guard corps’ mid 
some in the civil service and the 
"Reconstruction Crusade”. 

As ii result (here are only about 
4,500-5,001.1 students at Tehran Uni- 
versity. The figure before the revolu- 
tion was 17.000-18,000. 

Three yeurs ago the walls of Tehran 
University campus - a hotbed of secu- 
lar and Islamic leftists - were covered 
with hundreds of hastily scrawled left- 
wing slogans. Today, the same walls 
carry well-painted slogans chosen from 
an official list. 

1 his is one of the achievements of 
the University Crusade, which was 
launched in the wake of the appoint- 
ment of the seven-member Cultural 
Revolution Committee (CRC) by ( 
Ayatollah Khomeini in June 1980. c 
The CRC, composed of clergy and r 
scholarly laymen, has tried to achieve | 
(he twin objective of ending cultural 
imperialism, whether of Eastern or i 
Western variety, and imbuing universi- f 
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Australian v-c calls 
for tripartite system 


from Geoff Muslen 


MEl .BOURNE 
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Iranian students occupied the United States Embassy In Tehran at the 
height of the revolution and held the staff hostage. 

ties with Islamic values. It has rede- lished knowledge and Islamic tenets is 
signed curricula; sponsored new text- minimal. 

books, or modified the existing ones in What has proved daunting has been 
the light of Islamic teachings; helped the programme of producing textbooks 
the teaching staff to gain better under- in social sciences- economics, psychol- 
stanoing of Islam; and replaced West- ogy, sociology, political science, 
ern concepts in education with Islamic anthropology - (hat are imbued with 
ones. Islamic perspective and values, 

venicnls of The clergy hnve been active ut The other major problem facing the 
which was different levels in helping the CRC to CRC is the shortage of teaching staff 

ic appoint- realize its aims. For instance, they are with acceptable Islamic credentials. 

'r’Dr'i u clec P l y involved in the running of the Despite these difficulties, the Isla- 
c iq) °y Centre for Textbooks set up by the mic regime is intent on ending the 

te 1989. committee. So far this centre had distinction that now exists between 

clergy and produced 3, Q0U textbooks, either ori- universities and theological schools, 

to achieve ginal or in translation. Khomeini has called for the merger of 


«... W. ... < bmiiuiw I IV||. niiuiiiwui IIU» 1UI kllW U1 

Most of these are on pure sciences, Tehran University and Fazieha the 
medicine and engineering: the disci- leading theological college in Qom, to 
plines where conflict between the pub- produce a new leadership for Iran. 


The head of Australia’s largest uni- 
versity has called for radical reforms to 
the nation's higher education system. 

Professor Michael Birt, vice chancel- 
lor of the University of New Soul h New 
Wales, has called for a restructuring of 
tertiary education that would create a 
.tripartite system. This would consist of 
vocational colleges to provide for tech- 
nical and specific job training; arts and 
science colleges that that would offer a 
general education ill the humanities, 
social sciences and natural sciences; 
and universitities which would ileal 
with the learned professions and voca- 
tions. 

Professor Birt's proposal incorpo- 
rates elements of Australia's present 
form of post-secondary education 
which has technical and further educa- 
tion colleges, colleges of advanced 
education and universities. 

But under the Birt scheme, the roles 
and responsibilities of the three types 
of institution would be markedly 
altered. The vocational colleges, for 
example, would take over some of the 
present duties of the advanced educa- 
tion colleges by training specialists for 
service in particular vocations on gra- 
duating. 

According to Professor Birt, a close 
partnership would have to he de- 
veloped between private and public 
employers and the vocational colleges. 
Firms would be encouraged to contri- 
bute to and participate in programmes 
designed to upgrade workers’ skills. 

The arts and science colleges, mean- 
while, would offer courses designed 
“to serve the social function of provid- 
ing a generally well-informed and 
well-educated service sector”. They 
would help society to ensure that the 
General understanding and awareness 
of social, political, scientific and cultu- 
ral thought were maintained in good 
health. Professor Birt says. 


These colleges would meet twoother 
needs: the provision of courses for the 
personal enrichment of mature j« 
students, and hiidging courses let 
those wishing to go on to university. 
Essentially, Professor Birt says, the 
arts and science colleges would offers 
tertiary-level, broad and general 
education. 

Universities, as the third strand in 
the Birt proposal, would provide inten- 
sive courses in the basic humanities, 
social sciences and sciences. Students 
in these fields would be those intending 
to enter academic employment, re- 
search or scholarly activity after gra- 
duation. 

Professor Birt argues that if universi- 
ties were to develop in this wav, they 
would place more emphasis than ai 
present on postgraduate training and 
research in all fields. They would also 
ensure the continued availability of 
scholars of high calibre. 

The result of implementing these 
proposals, says Professor Birt, would 
be- that universities would probably 
become smaller and the present num- 
ber might also be reduced. 

He says thnt some colleges of adv- 
anced education could develop similar 
roles too and become universities in 
the new sense of the word. Others 
would have a bridging role, and if this 
occurred, Australia would move closer 
to an American pnttern. Those who 
entered the learned professions might 
first complete a broad, general degree 
in the humanities and science before 
entering on more specialized and con- 
centrated training for particular pro- 
fessions. 

Groupings that provided for both 
staff and student movement between 
various kinds of tertiary education 
would greatly improve access to all 
levels of higher education. Professor 
Birt says. They might also enable a way 
to be found around the difficulties 
Which students experience in attemp- 
ting to move from one institution to 
another. 


Transcripts add colour to 
story of Mississippi riots 


Government to enforce race law 


from E. Patric McQuaid 

WASHINGTON 
Some grim reminders oF the racial 
tensions that haye plagued the Amer- 
ican south are emerging some 20 years 
after the first black student enrolled at 
the University of Mississippi. 

The John r. Kennedy Library in 
Boston has released the first in a series 
of audio tapes and transcripts of con- 
versations tne former presiaent secret- 
ly recorded. The most dramatic con- 
cern the circumstances surrounding the 
Mississippi events, including his order 
to seud in military troops and his 
discussion of the prospects of placing 
the state governor under arrest. 


step out of that building and something 
happen to him.” 

The president ordered in 3,000 sol- 
diers under the command of General 
Creighton Abrams, who would later 
direct the US Forces in Vietnam. In 


another tape, the president’s late 
brother, then Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy, is furious with 


In Oxford, at the University of 
Mississippi black and white students 
are once again exchanging racial 
epithets and threatening escalated vio- 
lence this time over the school’s tradi- 
tion of waving the Confederate flag at 
athletic events. 

Mr Kennedy began taping his con- 
versations in July 1%2 after his military 
advisers denied guiding him wrongly 
on the clandestine invasion of Cuba a 
year earlier. They cover the final 16 
months of his presidency to November 
1963 when he was assassinated. 

The library, one of seven presiden- 
tial archives established by Congress, 
has so far relenseri only 12 hours of 
tape, representing 5 percent of the 26M 
hours it hold*. 

The conversations regarding the 
Mississippi crisis took place oil 
September 30 and October 1, 1962. A 
court ruling had ordered the university 
to register Mr James Meredith, n black 
the school had turned awuy. Bloody 
rioting had broken out at the Oxford 
campus and the governor, Mr Ross 
Barnett, tried vainly to force JFK into 
removing Mr Meredith. 


I'll go up there myself,” said Gov- 
ernor Bui nett, “and I’ll set a mic- 
rophone and tell ’em that, un , you have 


agreed for (him) to be removed.” 
“No, no. Now wait r minute,” 
replied the president. “How can T 
remove him, governor, when there's 
a ... a riot in the street and he may 


General Abrams for not moving the 
troops into Oxford fast enough to stave 
further eruption. 

For nearly two decades since then 
the University of Mississippi - known 
as Ole Miss - has been considered a 
model of racial harmony. But two 
months ago tensions flared over cere- 
monies and other material traditions at 
the university which blacks say serve as 
an embarrassing reminder of the Con- 
federacy, slavery, and injustice. 

Mnny of the 746 blacks among the 
school's 9,412 students participated in 
a sit-in to object about the waving of 
(he Confederate flag — which [$ in- 
corporated in the Mississippi state flag 
- at football games and oilier sporting 
events. About 1,1)00 angry whites 
staged n counter demonstration out- 
side an all-black fraternity. 

The campus chancellor, Mr Porter 
Fortune, put n stop to the university's 
tradition of distributing miniature re- 
bel flags to students before games, hut 
blacks say the measure was far short of 
their demand that he ban the flag 
entirely. They have since demanded 
that the university abolish its mascot - 
a dog dressed as a southern colonel 
with grey tail-coat and n while goatee - 
and tne school sung Dixie. 

In a lengthy reply, Mr Fortune said 
he whs addressing one major concern 
of black students - recruitment and 
retention of black teaching staff - but 
rejected the others, which included a 
separate budget for black cultural 
events and increased financial aid 
specifically for blacks. 

At present only six of the university’s 
504 lecturers arc black. The chancellor 
said he aimed to increase the number 
of black teaching stuff to 21 by 1986. 


The Reagan government ts not going to 
appeal against federal court orders 
telling the department of education to 
take steps against the college and 
university systems of nine states which 
have failed to meet a desegregation 
agenda outlined In 1978. 

The administration had retained its 
option to challenge the ruling, which 
required the department to collect 
evidence from each stale by the end of 
June and begin enforcement measures - 
such as suspending federal allocations - 
against deficient systems by mid- 
September. 

■ Two of the affected states, Texas and 
Kentucky, have meanwhile compiled and 
the department’s office lor civil 
rights has approved their desegregation 
plans. The education secretary, Mr 
Terrel Bell, said he believed that the 


deadlines imposed by the court could be 
met and he saw no need to file an 
appeal. 

The court also ruled that the depart- 
ment must evaluate each state’s prog- 
ress on desegregation plans during next 
year. 

Minority plalntifft, responsible for 
the court order, are not entirely pleased 
with (he blueprints the department has 
approved for Texas and Kentucky. 
Texas submitted a five-year plan cover- 
ing its 105 public institutions, Including 
Us two traditionally black universities - 
Texas Southern and Prairie View A and 
M. 

The Texan governor, Mr Mark 
While, has pledged to seek increased 
Binding to Improve material facilities, 
salaries for teaching staff and financial 
aid for students. The legislature recent- 
ly approved a two-year budget of 


Making gradual steps in a white world 

from P. F.. Rnrkf*/ . . , ... . . 


$30.4m specifically for those projects- 
The state’s traditionally whltesenlor 
institutions will attempt to enrol 2,«i 
black and 3,190 hlspanic undergradu- 
ates by 1987, according to the pluu. 
Whiles comprise some 66 per cent of the 
172,000 secondary school graduates In 
Texas but account for 70 per cent of toe 
first year college population. 

Hispanic groups contend that tne 
plan lacks specific direction and falls to 
adequately identity where future funds, 
will come from. . 

The plan for Kentucky Includes pub- 
lic medical, dental and law schools 
setting aside up to 3 per cent of their 

ly black Kentucky Stale University. 

Other states affected by the courl 
order are Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylva- 
nia and Virginia. 


from P. E. Burke/ 

OKLAHOMA 

More than one in ten students at the 


dent Kennedy's cabinet, tried to enrol 
two black students, Vivian Malone and 
Jimmy Hood. 

They were met at “the schoolhousc 


L mversitv of Alabama are black. They They were met at "the schoolhousc 

now total more than 1,300, whereas door” by Governor Wallace, [ backed 
exactly 20 years ago only two black up by armed members of the stale's 
students were enrolled - with the National Guard, Mr Katzenbach tried 
protection of military forces comman- to read an official order to desegregate 
ded by President John F. Kennedy. die school. He was interrupted by Gov- 
II was on June 11, 1963 that the emor Wallace, who snid: “I proclaim and 
Alabama governor George C. Wallace forbid this illegal act " 
stood with his arms folded at the front Mr Kntzenbach reported to Presi- 
dnor of (he University of Alabama. In dent Kennedy and within hours the 
folksy idioni he promised to “stand in l7,(XKI-strong Alabama National 
the schoolhousc door in order to Guard hnd been made a federal force 
ensure -segregation, today segregu- and removed from the command of 
lion tomorrow segregation for ever". Governor Wallace. The governor was 


r „ p .. ... . 1 *»nnai.c. i nc governor was 

For its first 125 years the Universny cited for “unlawful obstructions of 
uf Alabama hnd been exclusively justice". 


while. In 1956 the first b! nek student, 
Autherinc Lucy, tried to enrol, but 
faced with staff hostility and student 
riots she was there for only three days. 
Then the school trustees "expelled her 
for her own protection''. 

Seven years later, in the spring of 
a federal judge in Birmingham, 
Alabama, ruled that a college nppli- 


juslice". 

Without the Alabama National 
Guard to back him, the governor 
walked away and the two black stu- 
dents entered and enrolled. 


. V — univcisiijr in remein 

Jimmy Hood later become a deputy days as n troubled time for 
police chief in Detroit. Vivian Malone, institutions. “As I look b 


r T IIIHIJ ITldlUMC, 

who graduated in 1965 and was the first 
black to receive a degree from the 
University of Alabama, is now an 


| ; r- — uiiivcisuy ui maoama, is row an 

5 b - rej L C ed , ?" E rau nds estate agent in Atlanta, 

of (ulc. Following that, LIS nttomey In n recent interview she 
general Nicholas katzenbach, of Presf- “Wallace had made the talk about 


state's rights . 1 . but I was a citizen < 
the state, too, I had my rights. I reset 
,whal bo.did* not to be personally, hi 
to all black' people. If I had it all to u 
again, however, I would do it, but I w; 
really glad when it was over. Nobod 
ever committed an act of violenc 
against me, although some shoute 
‘nigger’ at me.” 

Governor Wallace has changed hi 
tactics and was elected last year to 
record fourth term as governor, thi 
time with the votes of black electors 
Recently he said about the events o 
1963: “We were wrong and we live in 
new day and the issue now is to loo. 
forward nnd make the country stron 
ger . . . The issue then was whelhe 
the federal government was going t' 
run everything. I say again that it wa 
not race." 

Dr Frank Rose, who was dean of tli' 
university in 1963, remembered the# 
days as a troubled time for education® 
institutions. “As I look back on tha 
day, I see it not only as a vet 
significant moment in American his 
tory, but as a time when the people o 
the state and the educational instttu 
lions were able to accept social chang] 
and at the same time move forward. 
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Canadian social science council ‘in a mess’ I About-turn 


from Mark Gersoti MONTREAL 

Canada’s Social Sciences ami Humani- 
zes Research Council has been urged 
o drop restrictive, bureaucratic and 
Ld practices that “arc not always 
Spatible with the research process 
A report commissioned by the Social 
Science Federation of Canada, and 
released during last month’s learned 
societies conference in Vancouver, 
complained of the council’s time delays 
Sd complicated procedures which 
aSeravaied the chronic underfunding 
otsocial science research. 

According to Donald J. Daly, n 
nrofessor of administrative studies at 
York University, nnd a member of the 
task force that prepared the report 
even a limited budget administered by 
the council could be managed more 
efficiently and effectively. “The social 
sciences and humanities research 
council is an administrative mess, he 

58 But John Bag low, a research officer 

Graduates 
escape brunt 
of recession 

from John Walshe 


with the council suid 1 “If we are in a calls on the government to increase its applications were approved six months 
mess it is because we arc trying to funding of basic research in the hmna- laici, the project was outdated, they 
respond to the conflicting demands of nities and social sciences. According to added. 

the academic community. 1 think we Daly, however, the government is ^t j (s annual meeting, the Canadian 
are inordinately responsive and a mod- likely to continue stressing strategic F e j<. rn tion of Humanities worried that 
el of openness.” research at the expense of independent aiinua | conference of Canada's 

Baglow denied that delays were research. learned societies was itself threatened 

extreme given the complex review Criticisms of Canada s research lIi- b the Socia i Sciences and Humanities 
system set up at academics’ request, mate were aired throughout the two- ^ e ^, arch Council. The federation be- 
Thc council must also be accountable week learned sucielies conference ]ievcs that a counter-proposal forcing 
in the way it spent taxpayers’ money, which brought more than 5,lUJii 

i ■ i n ..j iLnt ^.uilri ko u rimnpitn. 


DUBLIN 

Eire’s dramatically spiralling unem- 
ployment rate has not hit graduates as 
badly as other young people, a major 
survey has revealed. 

The survey traces the career patterns 
of 91 per cent of some 4,638 people 
who obtained primary degrees from 
the universities or from the National 
Council for Educational Awards. It 
puts their unemployment rate at 7.4 
percental the end of January this year 
- about 4 per cent lower than for the 
workforce as a whole. 

Just over 40 per cent of the primary 
degree graduates obtained jobs and 
exactly naif were pursuing further 
study or training. Emigration was still 
at a very low level - 8.1 per cent and 
this figure included foreign students 
who had come to Ireland to study 
and then returned home. 

Some study areas were particularly 
badly hit like architecture and agricul- 
ture. reflecting the difficulties in the 
building and farming industries. 

The much hoped-for upsurge in 
engineering jobs did not materialize as 
12.6 per cent of engineering graduates 
were still jobless at the end ofJnnuary. 
Many of these were civil engineers 
affected by cutbacks in public spend- 
ing; industrial policy-makers still insist 
that the booming electronics sector will 
provide more jobs for engineering 
graduates. The only area with a 100 per 
cent success rate was veterinary medi- 
cine. 

The survey also examined the career 
patterns of those primary degree 
graduates who had remained in uni- 
versity to take the one year higher 
diploma in education. 

It has long been recognized that too 
many slay on for this teaching course. 

Of tne 1,296 taking the diploma last 
year only a quarter got permanent 
teaching posts in Ireland and a further 
3Q-8 got part time, temporary or substi- 
tute teaching. The position is likely to 
be much worse this year because of the 
government decision to raise the pupil 
teacher ratio in secondary schools to 
save money. 

The composite survey was carried 
put by the Higher Education Author- 
tty. It admits that among those prim- 
ary degree holders listed as working | 
*re quite a number in temporary 
employment or undertaking work be- 
ow wnat they normally might have 
hoped for. 

„The careers officer at University 
College, Dublin Dr Derek Scholefield 
went further in his comments. He sees 
jj substantial growth in new types of 
“employment" - temporary in nature i 
and heavily subsidized. | 

. He fears that society is encouraging 
in all sectors of the economy a move- 
ment towards a cadre of staff, as small 
in number as can be achieved, who are 
permanent and pensionable. They will 
fun an operation supported by a Float- 
ing and ever changing group of youn- 
ger people who will become disillu- 
sioned and dissatisfied if they are asked 
to move on. 


in the way it spent taxpayers’ money, 
he said, and that could be a limccon- 
suming process. 

While Baglow acknowledged that 
there were some problems, he insisted 
that high-profile criticism damaged the 
council's credibility with the govern- 
ment. “Our vnse for funding is 
weakened when the constituency we 
are supposed to be serving says loudly 
that we aie not doing a good job. The 
Social Science Federation don’t have 
to make a big deal of noise to get us to 
listen." he said. 

The task force report, now under 
study by research council officials, also 

Universities 
‘mismanage’ 
the books 

from David Dickson 

PARIS 

A sharp attack on the lax accounting 
methods of many French universities 
was published in fcaris last week by the 
Court of Accounts, a government 
office responsible for keeping track ot 
the way public money is spent. 

In a report presented to the French 
parliament and the president of the 
republic, the court lists examples of 
universities that have run up substan- 
tial debts, often without fully inform- 
ing its faculty members or the govern- 
ment; of full-time staff receiving lucra- 
tive employment outside the universi- 
ty- and of senior administrative offi- 
cials living in excessively subsidized 
accommodation. . f 

Equally harsh criticism is made ot 
the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique (CNRS), the principal 
source of support for basic researchm 
France, which employs over 8,000 
scientists. Here the court found cases 
of individuals still receiving a ^salary 
despite not having published any re- 
search results for a number of years, 
laboratories where the working hours 


At its annual meeting, the Canadian 
Federation of Humanities worried that 
the annual conference of Canada's 
learned societies was itself threatened 
by the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council. The federation be- 
lieves that a counter-proposal forcing 


- - — XX individual associations to com pe 1 e for 

academics from some 70 scholarly adniinis , rBlivc support grants could 

associations to the University of British Jes some 0 f smaller ussocta- 

Columbia in June. . ( i ons alK i prevent others from attend- 

Membcrs of the Administrative Set- . onc Q { lhe fcw conferences that is 

ences Association of Canada pointed A h ■ Canada’s disparate scho- 
to the concerns of the task force report , . B 


to the concerns of the task force report 
when they complnined of intricate 
application forms and their little rela- 
tion to the requirements of manage- 
ment research. Eighteen copies of Hie 
grant application must be forwarded to 
the council so far in advance that much 
of their requested informntikon is not 
yet available, said business school 
faculty and deans. By the time the 

1 1 « 



Inrs together. 

If implemented unchanged, the 
competitive scheme would require- 
learned societies to apply by December 
for 1984/85 support grants. According 
to the federation, the council's March 
iy84 response dale would allow them 
little time to plan their participation in 
next June's confer ence. 
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Sorbonne: has run up substantial debts 


on draft 
ruling 

from E. Patrick McQuaicI 

WASHINGTON 
In a surprising and somewhat confus- 
ing gesture, the United States Supreme 
Court last week set aside a lower court 
ruling that had forbidden the Depart- 
ment Education from requiring male 
financial aid candidates to prove they 
had registered for the military draft. 

The Supreme Court reinstated the 

requirement at the request uf the 

White House. The riding, which came 
1 without any recorded dissent among 
I the judicial panel, means that the 
Department's mandate could remain 
in effect well into the first half of next 
year because of complicated and leng- 
thy appelate procedures. 

The high court will have its summer 
recess until October, when it will 
officially decide if it will consider the 
case. While it is highly likely that the 
I court will eventually pass judgment on 
the constitutionality of the depart- 
ment's order, the requirement will 
remain law until then. 

On June 17 u federal district court in 
Minnesota determined that the order 
was unconstitutional and could not he 
enforced. Judge Donald Akop in- 
structed the Department of Education 
to notify American financial aid coun- 
sellors at colleges and universities 
throughout the country by the end oi 
June that students need not disclose 
their selective service status whvn 
applying for government funds, lie 

Supreme Court's “agreement’ means 
male students must immediately begin 
signing statements that they have reg- 
istered for the draft- 
Financial aid administrators genersil- 
; ly agree that the court upset will 
i “wreak havoc’’ and cause chaos for 
i students and financial managers. 

Equally surprising was the Supreme 
Court's ruling upholding a law - also 
from Minnesota - granting parents a 
1 tax deduction for tne cost of private 
elementary nnd secondary education. 
The court rejected arguments from tne 
American Civil Liberties Union that 
such a law amounted to government 
sponsorship of religious institutions, 
which is not permitted by a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

The Minnesota law allows parents to 
deduct S700 (£470) per child for the 
cost of private schooling when deter- 


were ~sign if ican tl y less than the slan- wait found that at the q V u m« iKSe of abtoloSsi^lMd 1 EJdTP redden?' Reagan is pushing Ws 

sag srsftS saaj i - - »- ^ a ia * cred,t 

director; ami a w ae -m-a-r* , tarther 7.8 million francs was owed. 


bonuses* awarded to research workers 
for producing patentable research. 

iET some government reporls 
which tend to draw a veil of discretion 
over detailed errors, the members of 
the Court of Accounts, almost all of 
whom a re graduates of the prestigious 
Normalc d'Admm^rat.on, 
have little hesitation in producing 
specifi ' examples of nni.ers.ty ^or sc,- 
enlific mismanagement to back up 

,h 1n theense of the Paris-XII (Val-de- 
Marne) for example, the court claims 
that the university owed >ts supplies 
more than 15 million francs (£W l 
theendofl981. However, nsays. The 

members of the councilofth univera- 
rv held in ignorance about the exact 

Sze of the university’s debts, voted in 
;979 and 1980 to approve budgets 


a further 7.8 million francs was owed, 
resulting from what the court describes 
as an “unforliinnte property opera- 

in general, the court claims Thai the 
annual balance sheets produced by 
universities “sometimes contain sur- 
pluses and holdings in treasury bonds 
or in bank accounts when subsequent 
verification reveals die existence oF 
substantial debts often carried over 
from one year to the next. 

The court is no less impressed with 
the wav that universities keep track of 
the outside activities of their staff 
members, citing several examples ot 
university teachers holding several 
paid positions simultaneously. 

It quotes the example of six full-time 
teachers at one higher education in- 


noi sem in any report on mt activities OW[1 plan to grant parents a lax credit 
since 1967; a physicist who claimed to covering half the cost of private educa- 
havc been on a "research strike" since ,j on , U n to a maximum ceiling ol JJW 
1969 and against whom no action was (£200) by 1985. The court ruling made 
taken until 1981: a thesis in geology n o mention of Mr Rengan s proposal 
ivhi. h hnd taken 18 years to complete; • * 
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Violations of . 

largest collective bargaining ®g en, :'5*’ n °Ji“b urn University was censured for for 13 years. 
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which had taken 18 years 10 complete; 
and a research worker in medieval 
history who hud still not completed his 
thesis', even though he was five years 
from retirement. 

Other examples of lax management 
included a research scientist who only 
came into his laboratory on Monday 
mornings and two other scientists who 
continued to be paid by the CNRS, 
even though they had disappeared 
from their laboratory for several 

months. , . . 

The government has already re- 
sponded to the court’s charges. Tn the 
case of universities, the ministry of 
national education, M. Alain Savary, 
has accepted the existence of what he 
describes as the ■‘unhealthy practices 
identified by the court. . 

In the case of university staff taking 
on outside jobs. Savary has said that 
the situation will be clarified by new 
rules being drawn up by the ministry. 
These will contain a new definition of 
the obligations of teachers. 


but the White House hailed it as 
supporting evidence in its case. 

Mr Reagan’s solicitor-general. Mr 
Rex Lee, said the court “establishes a 
new beachhead, and we’re grateful for 

i hat’’. Many members of the Congress 
who favour the idea of tuition tax 
credits have not supported Mr 
Reagan's effort because they thought it 
likely the court would intervene ana 

declare the measure unconstitutional. 
While directly unrelated to Mr 
Reagan’s plans, the ruling could shill 
support among legislators when it 

i conics to a final vote. 

In the financial aid case, attorneys 
opposing the department of education 
I had argued that the ruling would force 
students protesting the measure to 

incriminate themselves, which is prohi- 
bited by the constitution. 

Mr Lee, in statements to the court on 
the president’s behalf, called the argu- 
ment “sheer sophistry” and said that 
the law sought only to encourage draft 
registration. The point of the law. he 
said, was not to punish students who 
had failed to register. “Students retain 
the option to furnish no information 
whatever to the government, he ex- 

P *While draft registration is required 

1 of young men in the United Slates, 


.... there is no draft at present. 
Morehend Stale University failed to — 
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The City 1 University of New York, I 
Arizona State University and Geor- 
gia's Armstrong State College were 
removed from the censure list. 


Check on Chinese 

A constituent conference of the Asso- 
ciation of Soviet Sinologists has been 
held in Moscow. Under its charter the 

organization will promote scientific 
and propaganda activiliesin the field ot 
sinology and strengthen organizational 
ties between Soviet sinologists. 
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1,11 lhe 1,nniL ' Steve Cram on a training run along Hndrinn’s Wall’ 

On course for success 


Probably Britain's best-known under- 
graduate, Sieve Cram is wailing as 
anxiously as any of Jiis less famous 
counterparts for (lie results of (ij* 
tinals. Although no stranger (o tension 
as a veteran (albeit n vuung one) of 
numerous finals of a different sort in 
athletics arenas nil around ilic world, 
the climax of his sport studies degree, 
run Jointly by Nuweastle and Sunder- 
land polytechnics, lias still been 
gruelling. 

As a likuhlc, thoughtful and nniur- 
aily modest young man. Crnni has been 
a |>opular figure at the polytechnics. 
And, perhaps slightly to his own sur- 
Drise. he has revelled in the life of a 
student. Anonymity was never a possi- 

Krill w# fr* 1- r 1 ■_ . _■ • 



bility for a sporting hero in a region 
which reserves a rare degree of adula- 
tion for its stars, but he has been 


allowed to behove as the ordinary 
student everyone knows he is not. 

“U’s been a great place to escape 
from the attention I get outside," he 
says. "I can’t walk down the street in 
Newcastle without being stopped every 
few yards but in the poly E have only 
been asked for (wo autographs in three 
years, which is great. " 

Despite initial doubts about going on 
to higher education, Cram has taxen 
his course extremely seriously and 
deliberately asked few favuurs. Be- 
cause athletics is a summer sport, he 
has not needed long periods of time 
off. Although he missed the first 
fortnight of his final year through the 
Commonwealth Games, where he won 
the gold medal in the 1.500 metres, he 
was conscientious about making up the 
lost time. 

“The only thing i ducked out of was a 
skiing fiela trip in the second year. I 
really wanted to go, which was the 
ironic thing about it, but you have lobe 
sensible about things. Given my luck 
with Injuries, I would probably have 
broken my leg," he says. “But '1 have 
done all the other things - tminpnlin- 
ing, canoeing, squash - even though It 
hits meant messing up my training for 
two dr three days sometimes."-.. 

He. admits he did not know whnt to 
expect from ihc course and hud some 
misgivings ahnul joining, but he is 
enthusiastic about the outcome. "I 
didn’t expect to learn that much about 
myself as a person, but I do have n 
different outlook about lots of thing!, 
now. Far example , I always thought of 
snort hs a fun tiling and not something 
that people look seriously, apart from 
people like myself. 

"t didn’t consider it an aiea which 
could lie studied s|H'cificiilly and I 
never realized how important it was to 
people as a whole It’s going to become 
more important, too. because of in- 
creased leisure time mid there are 
bound to lie u lot more courses like (his 
one.” 

C’rnm was running in world-class 
races throughout his time in the sixth 
form and was given allowance fur this 
as "an exceptional entrant" to the 
course. Although he had only one A 
level, his nine 6 levels (mein Jing four 
grade As) were taken as sufficient 


indication of academic potential. 

The course head, Mr George Wil- 
kinson, says the decision has been 
amply justified: “He has the potential 
to be of quite a high standard academi- 
cally. He regularly hits around the 60s 
for his assignments despite all the 
training he is doing. When he came he 
was a bit shy, not very forthcoming, but 
we have seen him emerge as a young 
man with assurance ana confidence. 

Not surprisingly, he has also been 
good news for the course itself, which 
nad only been running for one year 
when he joined. This year there were 
more than 1 .000 applicants despite the 
fact that the Council for National 
Academic Awards has yet to give it 
Honours status. “There is no doubt 
about it: having Steve Cram on your 
course does add to the prestige of your 
course.’’ Mr Wilkinson admits. 

Nor is he lhe only outstanding 
performer on the course. Three col- 
leagues were included in the British 
team to the World University Games 


and many others are prominent in a 
range of different sports. Although 
applicants are not required to be 
outstanding performers, roughly half 
of those admitted are involved in 
high-class club sport at least. 

Cram was keen to participate in the 
Edmonton games himself, having rep- 
resented the British polytechnics in the 
past, but was Inrced to withdraw when 
u sprained tinkle became the Inst in a 
string of niggling injuries which have 
dogged his preparations for next 
month’s World Championships in Hel- 
sinki. 

He is resigned to running below his 
best there - assuming he makes the 
team - because of the amount of 
1 raining time lost already, so the athle- 
tics world may have to wait until next 
year fnr him to meet on genuinely 
tfqunl terms with Steve Ovett nmt that 
even more famous postgraduate. 
Sehnsliun Coe. 

Coe It wus who advised Cram when 
he was considering higher education 
initially. His own university, Lough- 
borough, was an obvious option for 
{'rum because of the colleges' great 
snorting traditions, not in mention 
their facilities. Stuff there were used to 
handling international sports slurs and 
Coe himself had been well satisfied. 
Crnni visited the university and was 
tempted but was upset by some prema- 
ture publicity and decided against 
applying. 

Americun universities, ton, were 
queueing up to offer places to a rising 


John O’Leary talks 
to athletics star 
Steve Cram 
about the 
pressures of 
sport and study 

star of the track. “Obviously, they had 
very good facilities but they make a lot 
of demand on you. They concentrate 
much more on you as an athlete and 
they want you to run for them in the big 
meetings, rather than letting you work 
out your own programme, he says. 

Cram does not regret his choice, 
which was made both because of the 
polytechnics' location and because of 
the course itself. He explains: “People 
told me I should leave home but it was 
different for me since I had spent so 
much time away. I enjoy being at home 
now. My fiancee is here and my coach; 
I could fit my training in and ! didn’t 
need to miss lectures." 

Staff at Newcastle have made no 
attempt to interfere with his training 
programme, alt hough advice has al- 
ways been available when sought. 
Cram says: “I haven't actually changed 
my training as a result of anything I 
have learned on the course but it has 
still helped in lots of ways. I can 
concentrate on my training better and 
the physiology especially has helped - 
training is bound to be better if you 
know why you arc doing things. 
Psychology, too, has helped in explain- 
ing bad performances sometimes." 

The course has also included ele- 
ments of sociology, the strategy of 
sport and a section known as provision, 
which is angled towards those aiming at 
recreation management as a career. 
Cram himself was thinking of following 
lhe North Cast’s other athletics idol, 
Brendan Foster, on this route but had 
second thoughts after a spell with 
Foster's own municipal department in 
Gateshead. The brief experience of 
local government has not left him 
impressed with the sector as a working 
environment, although he has had 
approaches. 

r i?° ' l0 IS undecided mid he may 

follow Coe on to n postgraduate coui sc 
eventually. For the moment, however, 
everything is subordinated to his main 
unihition: an Olympic Bold medal next 
year in Los Angeles. “Whatever I do it 
will have to be on the basis of guaran- 
teed time off for training and [ 
wouldn't want to he silting Behind a 
desk pretending I was doing a job.” 

Unlike most of his colleagues on the 
course his employment prospects 
hardly hang on his degree classifica- 
tion. But he would be as disappointed 
as any of them if he. did not du himself 
justice after three years' had work His 
BA might have to concede pride of 
place to an Olympic gold, but Steve 
t-ram has been no token student. 


When the listing is 
the achievement 


If it is in the nature of all ctil lines tliat 
they record their own proceedings and 
creations, then “ail tine" underwent n 
Cnneriiicmi revolution or quantum 
shift with the development of move- 
able type. The library has since become 
(he cinhlciii of all we under stand of 
past cultures and yet libraries, a lull 
generation into the era of computci 
technology, have begun to seem 
anachronistic, a infused, obsessively 
ordered redundancies. 

The obituaries have been prema- 
ture, of course; books ii mi lihi uries will 
survive and still exercise n powerful 
grip on the imagination. Contempor- 
ary fiction writers - Borges, Stnnislaw 
Lein, Richard Brmitigan, ItaloCalvino 
- attest to our obsession with our 
storehouses of enltii ml information; in 
Alvin Kernan's words, we inhabit an 
imaginary library", an organic body 
of information "that stretches back 
continuously to Gutenberg and Cax- 
lon, and patchily beyond. 

If it is characteristic of imperial 
ultures that self-scrutiny mid self- 
recording becomes obsessive 
Nineveh, Leyden, Agra, Bologna - 
then Britain bears all the signatures of 
her imperial past. The recording of 
British printed books is by now much 
further advanced than that of any other 
Western European literature, and riv- 
alling Soviet and American efforts. 


The original Short Title Catalogue. 
produced by Pollard and Redgrave in 
the 1.920s, covered printed books from 


Caxton to the 1640s. STCs success, a 
solo effort by the redoubtable Donald 
Wing, now revised, covered the re- 
mainder of the seventeenth century, a 
boom period in book production. 
Inevitably, that upward incline 
steepened dramatically with the pas- 
sage of time. An international project, 
centred on the British Library and with 
Australian and German support, has 
been in progress for some time, to 
produced a catlogue of eighteenth 
century books; a machine-readable file 
of British Library eighteenth century 
holdings is already available. 

May 20 saw the formal launch of the 
latest and most ambitious of these 
projects, the Nineteenth Century Short 
Title Catalogue. Financed over its early 
stages by the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
textile chemist, George Miller, work 
has begun on the first volume which 
will yield listings up to 1815. The 
chairman of the venture is Bodley’s 
Librarian at the University of Oxford, 
John Jolliffe, who heads' a 10-strong 
academic and executive committee. 

The new .catalogue will provide a 
single coherent union author catalogue 
based on holdings in the six copyright 
libraries; the British Library, the Bod- 
leian, the National Libraries of Scot- 
land and Wales, Cambridge University 
Library and that of Trinity College, 
Dublin. In edition, there will be sepa- 
rate listings by subject and place of 
imprint of all books from the British 
Isles, colonies and dependencies past 
and present, including the United 
Slates; together with all translations, 
whatever the place of imprint. 

John Jolliffe is clear about the value 
of the new project. “All the previous 
Short Title Catalogues filled a gap for 
researchers by providing a complete 
list of publications within the relevant 
period. Previously, they had to relv on 
isolated material and ’the listings of 
individual libraries, where these were 
available". 

Another member of the academic 
committee. Professor Harry Dickinson 
of the University of Edinburgh’s de- 
partment of history, underlines the 
research value of the NSTC. "Details 


Brian Morton 
reports on the 
Nineteenth 
Century 
Short Title 
Catalogue 

“l placet if imprint will greatly enhance 
the siiuly ol the cultural development 
of every locality in Britain or British 
colony, the growth or decline of pub- 
lishing in all these areas, and the 
expansion of local and national book 
trades''. 

In general terms, that expansion will 
he the most dramatic feature of the 
new catalogue's field of inquiry. First 
indications are that the period 1801 to 
1815, which should he catalogued by 
1985. will produce almost as many 
titles, though fewer editions, hs the 
entire eighteenth century. The earlier 
catalogue was regarded as the "Mount 
Everest of bibliographical research". If 
that was n realistic analogy, then the 
new venture vaults into hyperbole. 
Quite apart from the enormity of the 
whole venture, the separation of the 
fi rst decade and a half of the nineteenth 
century makes sense in that it shows a 
clearer continuity with the preceding 
period than with the post-Waterloo 
publishing industry. 

“The NSTC will save the researcher 
considerable time either in drawing up 
a massive bibliography on a major 
topic or in tracking down the few items 
which exist oil a narrow topic. It is 
bound to open up new fields of re- 
search when it is shown what books 
exist in fields which have been little 
studied hitherto.” Professor Dickinson 
recognizes that the books themselves 
arc of as great and serious interest as 





ml Heard loud and clear 
the present Government s 
Eierfti- And since the desirability of 

closer lies between producers o! good 
i ^ knowledge seems to command 
iml assent, slow progress must be 
I STS some unidentified problem 

1 fnicirating good intentions. This .it 

inv rate, is the reasoning enshrined in 
2 terms of reference of the working 
rm o set up last year at the Prime 
Stefs request: to examine current 

arrangements for acadcnnc-industnal 

^operation; to assess their effect ive- 
S!d “to examine any institution- 
al administrative, financial or other 


Jon Turney concludes his 
series on the growing 
association between higher 
education and industry 


In search of 
the missing 

and the°KOpe for^ their dismantling." links . . . 


tion 
and - 

The working group, set up by the 
Advisory Council for Applied Re- 
Sh and Development and the 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils, published its report last 
week It is optimistic about future 
prospects for commercial exploitation 
of academic ideas. It estimates that 
higher education institutional took 
£<U)m worth of industrial cont racts last 
year, compared with £20m in 1978, and 
ihe group hopes that with enough 
encouragement this can be boosted to 

ElOOm within five years. It looks to the 
Government to provide this with two 
new funds, one to ice the cake for 
institutions who win outside contracts - 
Mho would get a 25 per cent bonus 
payment from the Exchequer 7 and 
one to help others drum up business. 
The two hinds together would rise 
from £l5m a year initially to £30m in 
five years. The idea is to reward 



ol ac: 
- ^ highei 
£40m 
year,' 
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success, “a basic principle in business 
and war", according to Mr J. R. S. 
Morris of Brown ana Root, a member 


which should make life easier for the 
eager academics. 

These include more flexibility in 
appointments, so that teachers can do 
less research and researchers less 
teaching - a similar view is proposed 
for the evolution of different institu- 
tions. so that everyone will finish up 
concentrating on doing fewer things 
belter. And the report calls for more 
untenmed appointments, with higher 
pay to compensate for lack of job 
security, and for changes to make it 
easier for acdemics to work part time 
outside their institutions. 

Universities should also make more 
use of research committees to plan 
coherent programmes jn institutions, 
the report suggests. This suggestion is 
1.1... I net upnr'c Mernson report 


buying and borrowing are {largely 
unrecognized) part ana parcel of the 
intellectual ana social history of the 
nineteenth century and deserve con- 
sideration in their own right. 

The sociology of literature is a field of 
inquiry which nas languished for want 
of the kind of empirical and concrete 
information that only a full-scale au- 
thor/subject/provenance listing can 
provide. Critics like Alan Swingewood 
and Diana Laurenson made important 
and provocative contributions in the 
1960s and 1970s, naturalizing 
approaches more usually associated 
with continental critics. 

The tendency to separate “lilera- 
ture”, in the purely literal sense, from 
“the literary , belles-lettres, has con- 
tinued to the detriment of scholars in 
every field and students of every 
discipline. The kinship of different 
disciplines and endeavours has been 
disguised by a lack of hard informa- 
lion, 

The Nineteenth Century Short Title 
Catalogue will aid specialists in politics, 
literature, law, economics, journalism, 
— 1 *7, medicine, religion and sci- 


of the group. 

And the problems? They exist, but 
they are not insuperable, the report 
finds. “We do not believe scholarship 
and utility are mutually exclusive, 
said the group's chairman, Sir Alan 
Muir Wood, last week. Lnck of com- 
munication, inflexible job descrip- 
tions, fears about commercial con- 
fidentiality blocking publication and 
reluctance to take risks in new kinds of 
work can all be overcome if the will is 
there. The report suggests that atti- 
tudes towards industrial work arc 
changing in higher education, and cites 
tramples of successful ventures which 
have dealt with all these problems. It 
singles out a number o f measures 

Every university and polytechnic is 
surrounded by a shoal of small manu- 
facturing firms who might benefit from 
applied research expertise. Yet 
academics often develop their work in 
blissful ignorance of its potential util- 
ity. If GeC or Unilever are the main 
local employers, the researcher natur- 
ally thinks of their interests when ft new 
idea comes up. In any case, a technolo- 
gy-based firm this size probably en- 
dowed a research chair in an institution 
of its own choice years ago. But while 
lhe big fish look after themselves, how 
does a small academic unit happily 
working on, say, the chemistry of 
surface coatings discover that their new 
process is an answer to the prayers of 
lhe widget-maker 20 miles out of town 
who is losing customers because of 
chronic 
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taken from Inst year s Mernson report 
and the ACARD group echoes Mern- 
son 's concern about the dual support 
system, in which university research is 
theoretically paid for by the UG 
funding basic facilities and other 

. - j!.. .....Uina ,'neh fnr individual 


bodies~providina cash for individual 
projects. Muir-w 


project iviu..-..'oo<Ls uroiip call for 
earmarking of UGC funds for r - 
search, the amounts to be agreed 
individually with each university. 

The group was nlso concerned about 
polytechnic research , declaring that 
“over-detailed control by local author- 
ities and the lack of central provision 
for research support inhibit mdustiy- 
polytechnic interactions. Again, the 
report calls for more flexibility, to be 
achieved through a clearer pepart- 
ment of Education and Science dcfmi- 


tion of polytechnics’ research role and 
changes in the law on research con- 
tracts. . . 

Other changes proposed by 
ACARD affect agencies outside High- 
er education institutions (HEls) which 
try to bring them closer to industry. 
The group's comments on the Science 
and Engineering Research Council 
show how large some of the more 
successful schemes in the field arc. with 
760 new cooperative studentships in 
1481 alone, and 100 firms enrulled in 
the SERC-Departinent of Industry- 
backed Teaching Company Scheme. 
However, the report still finds a gap 
between Do! and SERC interests, 
covering “research which HEls are 
well-equipped to enrry out, which the 
Dol considers loo 'basic' and the 
SERC too orientated to a specific 
industrial problem to merit suppnrt . 
ACARD calls for research councils 
and departments to work , closer 
together in these areas, with extra 
money coming from departments as 
they feel that the SERC. in particular, 
spends enough 011 industrial work. 

The other main organization in the 
field, the British Technology Group, is 
treated more gently by this report than 
by other recent commentaries on com- 
mercial exploitation of academic ideas. 

. 1 ».• An rliar wiiaop«;tmns 
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Forging ahead: from Ihe cover of the ACARD report 
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The group endorses earlier suggestions 
that the BTG’s right of first reTusalcm 
inventions developed with public mnds 
be removed, but judges that its advice 
will still be needed by many institu- 
tions. 


Removing the BTG's rights would 
leave academics free to make money 
from their work, ond lhe report stres- 
ses that successful individuals and 
institutions should always be allowed 
in keep money made from industrial 
collaboration. Amid the dciuils, the 
financial inducements are the core of 
the report, and one consequence of this 
is the concent ration on higher educa- 
tion institutions' responsibility for tak- 
ing the initiative. ACARD admits that 
it is easier to influence educationists 
because they depend on public funds. 
And while the report stresses that 
industry must respond to academics 
overtures, it also concedes that firms 
“were nnt particularly hopeful that 
much more could be done to increase 
the overlap between their interests and 
those of HEls". . . . . 

The report ascribes this to industrial- 
ists’ ignorance of what academics have 
to offer. Only lime will tell if govern- 
ment awareness campaigns and meet- 
ings organized by the Royal Society of 
Arts or Ihe Confederation of British 
Industry, as suggested, can overcome 
this lack of interest. The record of the 
SERC- Royal Society industrial fel- 
lowships scheme , which attracted only 
21 applications in its first 18 months, is 
not encouraging. However, the group 
nlso calls for a review of the success ol 
its proposed measures in three years, 
which may give an opportunity to 
redress the balance between efforts on 
the academic and industrial sides of the 
fence. 


Sounds 

familiar 

The report by the Advisory Council for 

Applied Research and Development 
acknowledges thnt subject is not new. 

And many of the group's comments 
will have a familiar ring to any reader 
familiar with the Doeksey report to the 
Con federal ion of British Industry and 
the Coinm i lice of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals, published 13 years ago. 

Huckscy: “There Is widespread ex- 
pression of good will and willingness 10 
establish links between university and 
industry.’ 1 , 

ACARD: "There ivur umwiwiojtf 
agreement from all respondents that 
Higher Education Inslititlioti lilhl)- 
Inditstry links are beneficial to both 

^ 'Socksey: “Both sides see the problem 
overwhelmingly as one of establishing 
or developing personal contacts. 

ACARD: “ The most productive in- 
teraction occurs through direct personal 

C °Docksey: “The mqjor difficulty In the 
way uf closer collaboration Is lack of 
mutual understanding nnd apprecia- 
tion.” . . i 

A CARD: " Poor win m un rttiiwwi iwin 

m isimtlerstan dings between iniliitfrv 
ami HF.fs were seen as a major burner. 

Unckscy: “Judgment on the balance 
between basic und applied research Is 
highly subjective, but wc believe It 
would be sharpened ... If there could 
he a proportion of research having 
recognizable applications.” 

ACARD: “W? have m» desire to 
undermine excellent research un,l £«<>- 
larship of tins' kind . . - (but) M ‘ l "K 
need for a more balanced allocation of 
research resources within H Els 
enabling researchers who wish to do so 
to under take more industrially orien- 
tated work." 

Dncksey: “Universities should en- 
courage inure staff to develop expertise 
of use to industry and recognize both 
this and the ability to communicate it to 
industry ns a major factor when con- 
sidering stuff for promotion.” 

ACARD: "Industrial work should he 
taken into account in academic promo- 
tions." . . . 

The ACARD study comments that, 
in spile of curlier reports, “the record 
of achievement in the past 15 years has 
not been good and further initiative to 
improve matters is needed" 


The go-between 


dge . 

borough, Edinburgh, Newcastle and 
elsewhere in common cause; unites a 
variety of sometimes inimical disci- 
plines; nnd, crucially, unites the educa- 
tion sector and private industry. 

Only the geography of past know- 
ledge reveals the history of a culture, 
illuminates its present and helps map 
its future. 


y 


rapidly and efficiently. But it had no 
idea that one of the country s experts 
on fluidized bed techniques worked at 
Cambridge. After discussing the prob- 
lem with Dr Bragg it agreed to a 

collaborative studentship award with 
ihc university. “Soyou.Wediis’nv 
firm, right out in the wilds of Suffolk 
connected with one of the p«wef' 
houses of Cambridge University. This 
surely wouldn't have happened with- 
out the scheme." . 

Sometimes the connexion between 
the two sides is less obvious. A case m 
point is the celery grower interested in 
soil compaction by farm vehiJes. It 
happens that a researcher at the Open 
University is interested in the way 
noise 
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ironic corrosion problems? 

The Science and Engineering Re- 

*arch Council thinks the academics noise iravc, "'ValZhrSaues apply, 
tald be mid. And this is the mam ' h ^^ < i thisc on blf 1 for h^h 

.1. ... am marlp hilt thC 
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j purpose of its regional brokers’ 

I scheme, which has now been running 
1 experimentally for a couple of years in 
•our different regions. The report by 
the Advisory Council for Applied 
Research and Development suggests 
that this scheme should be extended, 
*ith Department of Industry support, 
to rover the whole country. 

Dr Stephen Bragg, a member of the 
ACARD study group, is the SERC 
broker for Cambridge, covering an 
*rea which takes in eight universities 
polytechnics from Leicester to 
natfield. His experience of the job, 
visiting manufacturers across the 
'Mtole spectrum of engineering ambi- 
10n and technological sophistication, 
su ggests that the peripatetic broker 
°3uld become a useful fixture on the 
flcaderaic-industrial scene. 

He is convinced that the active 
search for industrial problems leads to 
"ew links between tne two edmmuni- 
ues which would not arise any other 
w ®5'- L “Por instance, there was a firm 
which needed to heat flour very rapidly 
aunn^ processing to make pig feed,' 
he said. The firm was interested jn 
“sing fluidized bed combustion - in 
which small particles of solid fuel burn 


parties once they are made but the 

pends heavily on individual brokers 
who have wide academic connexions 
and are prepared to irck round tlicir 
regions and get to know hundred s of 
firms. Stephen Bragg estimates that 
around 1.000 firms is J re " s £JJ^ e 
load, assuming that a 1 ’f?-? i! 

can make 150 visits a year. Even this is 
only a fraction of the total in the region 

^Someone trying to draw academic 
research to the attention of this many 
manufacturers needs wide “P^nce 
of work in both sectors. Dr Braga 
believes and he is himself well-quaf- 
ified on this score. Literally a score -n 
fact for lie reckons up university and 
conimcrcifll experience bv mull.ply,^ 
years spent in each kind of ‘ 

nesume a maximum of 400, witn oa 
years possible for each." His own ' ta y 
jj which he agrees is unusually 
high This includes 10 years as vice 
chancellor of Brunei University and 
SV more at Rolls-Royce where he 
Lecame director of the aircraft divi- 
sion. 


This has given him a clear idea of ihe 
obstacles to technoloev-transfcr out of 
academia and into the markct-plm-i.. 
“I've had more than 20 years interested 
in how you get a sympathy in academia 
for industrial problems and needs, ami 
how you get a realization in industry of 
wlial academics have available and 
what their needs nre." 

Such a Ions look at the problem 
reveals a number of barriers to com- 
munication. Academics want to pursue 
a problem as far as they can, while the 
production engineer is satisfied with 
something that works, and will then 
turn to the next problem. The two 
communities have different systems of 
reward, working conditions and ways 
of communicating among themselves. 
And they operate on very different 
time scales. Dr Bragg said he noticed 
that in university his diary was scat- 
tered with entries for thejiext gar or 



so. Bui in industry it was black for two 
weeks and then almost empty. Hence 
the harassed managers frustration 
when a new university con ‘J^ sa {, s ,; 
“That's an interesting problem, t » 
start work on it in October- 

Aside from these differences in atti- 
tude, communication is often ham- 
nered by a simple lack of suitable 
information. In his work as a broker, 
Dr Bragg found he realized more 
strongly now poorly universities pre- 
sented their work to non-speualists 
outside. “It’s really a question of it no 
being considered part of the normal 
remit to present whot s going on in the 
univereiiy to the average techmcu 
director. A complete change of heart 
was needed. "R's^xactly -Ae | getting 
the pure scientist to realize that the 
application of work is in fact slightly 
more complicated than Wiling the 
understanding in the first Pj a ?=: 1 

applying research and coming ori- 
ginal work to non-spcciahsts took for 
more effort than writing an academic 

Pa ftc ACARD report stressed univer- 


Stephen Bragg: SERC broker hi 
Cambridge 
silies' and polytechnics’ responsibility 
for advertising their research in prog- 
ress to the rest of the world. p r °«SS. 
believes every department should pul 
out a research dossier. This should 
include, at the very least: a bnef 
description of the department, with a 
list of staff and facilities; the name and 
phone number of an industrial liaison 
officer; and a onc-page. description of 
every major research project. Dr 
Bragg suggested that asking the nvej- 
Hgc academic to describe a project in 
terms suitable for The Sun generally 

S reduced something which read like 
eientific American or New Scientist. 
and this was about the right level. 

This would simply result in all higher 
education departments doing what the 
best do already, according to Dr 
Bragg. But it would also be the basis 
for a more ambitious idea, endorsed by 
ACARD . for all university nnd college 
research interests to be entered on a 
central computer database, preferably 
plugged into the Posi Office’s Prestel 
network. “At the moment. 1 rely 
enormously on SERC headquarters lo 
find tne the right person,” Dr Bragg 
said. “If it’s local, 1 hope I know about 
it, but 1 often have to call on the 
secretariat in Swindon." Access to a 


comprehensive database would save 
evciyoLie a great deal of trouble . He 
suggested thnt the cost could be kept 
down by making preparation of an 
entry a condition of each new research 
grant. As Prestel can also be used to 
collect payments, the system could 
even lie self-supporting. 

Bui even if this directory were set 
up. and every managing director had a 
terminal on the office desk. Dr Bragg 
and the other SERC brokers believe 
they would still have a role to play. A 
regional broker would then act more as 
an adviser, helping a company select 
the best contact from a range ol 

possibilities. Stephen Braggs col- 
league in the South West, Arthur 
Houghton, felt that an independent 
regional broker served industry bcltcT 
than a band of industrial liaison officers 
in different institutions. , . 

“They tend to have strong institu- 
tional loyalties," he said. “An indust- 
rial liaison officer will find you some- 
one in the university, but not necessan- 

lg the most expert for vour problem. 


er 


Mlto ... w . _.tpert for your prohL . 
nd Mr Fred Parmenter, SERC brok- 
in Surrey, also believed that regional 
operation had been effective though if 
the scheme continued he felt it snoiua 
have closer links with other orgnntza- 

ll °The brokers differ on whether the 
SERC is the best agency to carry on 
this kind of work. Mr Parmenter 
recalled that the council’s charter gave 
promotion of basic research as its main 
responsibility. But they all a f^ee that 
the scheme nas been worthwhile, and 
something like it should go on . 

Stephen Bragg is In no doubt, and lie 
has proposed Inal the system might 
develop to 10 times its present level, 
bearing in mind the number of firms 
still unvisited in each region as well as 
the large areas not yet covered at all. 
The ACARD group was set up with a 
promise from Mrs Thatcher thnt 
money would be found to carry put its 
recommendations. Only a small frac- 
tion of the 10m the group sought for an 
industrial “seedcom fund" would be 
needed for an enlarged brokerage 
scheme . 



Geoff Maslen reports on the widespread unemployment which has hit Australia s youth 


You're boiler off being an ndult in 
Australia today. The prospects for 
teenagers are dreadful. 1 no foots about 
their sit nut ion can bo summarized hut 
the misery involved is missing, ’['lie 
figures cloak the human faces and 
cannot convey the fi ope less ness nor the 
sense of alienation many voinig people 
feel. 

but to grasp the magnitude of the 
problem, ntunbei.s are needed. Here 
are some of them: 

• The teenage jobless rate is now 30 
percent and rising. In t lie past 10 years, 
unemployment among young Austra- 
lians has increased fourfold and there 
has been a sharp increase also in the 
number of young people who arc 
experiencing longer periods out of 
work. 

# The number of 15 to I ^-year-olds in 
fulltime employment has fallen by 
more than l5(U&)0in the past 15 years, 
from nearly (til per cent to less than 10 
per cent of the teenage population. 
Tile fall has been coij.sidcranlv sharper 
lor females than for males and fur 
younger teenagers than for older. 

41 Despite this, fewer young people 
have been slaying oil to the cud of 
secondary school"- at least until this 
year. Only 35 per cent of teenagers 
remain to complete year 12. compared 
with the 7U to VO per cent who do so in 
America. Canada ami Japan. 

• During the I97IK, mure girls (him 
hoys stayed on to the end of high 
school, but the proportion of those 
who went on to higher education fell 
about twice its fast. 

• There are growing numbers of > 

homeless adolescents, forced out onto 
the streets because their parents can- t 
not afford fo keep them, or to seek t 
work in places far from home. •' 

• Since 1975 there has been a signifi- f 

caul decline in (lie number nf young t 
tulltinic students in Australia's univer- 
sities and colleges of advanced eduen- s 
tion. A loss among males equal to one ■ 
student in six occurred between 1975 1 
and 19H0. nit hough the figure for l 
females was less. I 

Fewer children From underpri- < 
vileged homes are now getting access i 
to higher education. The middle-class i 
dominance is returning to universities, 
after it hnd appeared to be receding. 

To date, state and federal govern- 
ments huve approached these prob- 
lems in a hopelessly piecemeal and ad 
hoc fashion. They have generated a' 
bewildering array of uncoordinated 
support services, training schemes and 
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The hedonistic image of (lie Australian surfer belies the seriousness of the statistics. 




Rough seas of the recession 


coordinate the or so employment 
and training programmes whose 


Young people wuukl learn self-suffi- 
ciency. and weaving their own clothes 


aim training programmes whose ciency, and weaving their own clothes 
acronyms (GTA, CYSS, El’UY, and growing their own food would 
SYTEP) now constitute a whole new presumably take them out of the paid 


options and any coherent, long-range 
plan to enable Australians to tackle 


vocabulary of luireaiicrales. 

The mechanics by which grants, 
allowances, benefits and subsidies nre 


allowances, benefits and subsidies nre 
supposedly used to help young people 
arc also impossibly complex. Tticreare 
some in different financial assistance 
schemes, along with half a dozen 
special services in the areas of health, 
recreation and (he Inw. 

Huge sums of money have been 
spent expanding this administrative 
maze, yet the difficulties facing teena- 
gers arc increasing. The much- 
heralded but controversial A $25 in 
transition from school to work scheme 
was ushered in by the Fraser govern- 
ment in 1979 with the intention of 
making unemployment "the least 
attractive option" to adolescents. Since 
tlmt time, unemployment among the 
young has increased 2U0 per cent, 
although perhaps now some of them 
are better educated. 

In its election platform, the federal 
Labour government promised a com- 
prehensive youth policy, an increase in 


> their own food would seriously the problems facing their 
. take them out of the paid young. ' 
workforre and so lesson the demand That is wl , y a reporl 0 „ youth 

app" gars XS 

certainly wouldn't work, at least not on | hl . #rs | a d research ' 35 ? ista nt. Ms 
e enough to be make a j enn y Matthews, the report is the first 
That isn t just because Q f j ls jjjnj l0 produced in Australia, 
large numbers of youngs- ... , , , 

cam/ alter their lifestyles . J * ie resu h of a three-month. 


a scale large enough to be make a 
difference. That isn’t just because 
persuading large numbers of youngs- 
ters to radically alter their lifestyles 


transition to work programmes, run by a enrolments in secondary and technical 
plethora of committees, departments, and further education by 30,000 over 


would be difficult, it is aiso beenuse of 1 1 -natioii study lour by Dr Shears and 
the inherent conservatism of Austra- a s . ,x moiJt h analysis by him and his 
Hans and their predisposition to the assistunl o* more than 160 research 
conventional Protestant work ethic. papers and reports dealing with youth 
The chairman of the Schools Com- a ” a,l s ' 
mission. Dr Peter Tannock, recently The report points out that in Austra- 
came up with another suggestion: lia there is no comprehensive national 
more, much more, of the same. Dr statement of what constitutes the 
Tannock called for a tripling in the “youth” age group, its needs, problems 
proportion of secondary students who and responsibilities, or what objectives 
stay on to the end of school. are appropriate to meet them. It says 

Dr Tannock wants all those students Australia and the United States have 
who drop out of school at present to the most uncoordinated approach to 
stay on. Since some 250,000 children the problems of youth and their sohi- 
start their secondary education in Au- tion among the 1 1 countries Dr Shears 
stralia each year ana fewer than 90,000 visited. 

remain to the end, that would entail Amors the 27 recommendations. 


instrumentalities, statutory authorities 
and voluntary aid groups. 

For instance, some 24 Common- 
wealth and state government depart- 
ments have varying degrees of involve- 
ment with the needs or young people. 
More than 12 voluntary agencies and 
an unknown number' of municipal 
authorities provide services. There are 
at least six government bodies set up to 


the next three years, and a lift in 
university and college numbers by 15 
peT cent, in the face of today's tide of 
problems, these figures are looking 
increasingly inadequate. 

Recently the prime minister. Mr 
Bob Hawke, offered his own solution: 
teenage Kibbutzim. Under Mr 
Hawke's plnn. communes of kids 
would be created across the nation. 


allowance. I 

Under this scheme. Dr Shears 1 
an allowance would be paid | 0 7| 
young people from the age of 15 a 
the payment of family allowances ■ 1 
parent of the student cutting outatif " 
point. The allowance would be im- 
plemented by a means-tested gram' 

Such schemes to gel more m, 
people back into the education s\V 
however, do not confront the r« w- 
why so many young people drop ouit 
the first place. According to Dr Shtm 
many teenagers have a distaste font, 
institutional nature of school andt* 
dependent status they are forced r- 
adopt within it. 

The irrelevance of much of t 
curriculum, the lack of success r. 
recognition, and the desire for at; 
status and independence thatworkiv 
provide are often fundamental to ih 
decision to leave school, Dr Skin 
said. 

In the report. Dr Shears and 
Matthews propose the setting upofij 
chain of ’“youth complexes” across th I 
country. Places that would provide ik 
only senoo! or college programmes b; 
also other necessary youth services b: 
without the formality and compulw 
overtones of school. 1 

The complexes would be open tour 
early in the morning to late at nigh 
during the week and at weekends. anJ 
they would be staffed by teachen 
social workers, youth, welfare a»J 
community education people, doctor*, 
nurses, counsellors and financial advi- 
sors. 

"Easily available to young people, 
the youth complex could become tra 
centre to which 15 to 18-year-yl* 
turned for assistance, and in » 
special courses could be developed io 
meet their educational needs," tbt 
report says. Existing secondary aw 
technical schools or further education 
•colleges could be adapted to ini» 
purposes so that capital costs could k 
kept to a minimum, it says, and u i 
argues that there is already an avaint* 
supply of specialist staff in the com- 
munity. 

Along with the youth complexes, 
there should be a coordinated range of 
training and education opportunities 
for all school leavers to replace the 
present disjointed series of training 
programmes for the unemployed. As 
importantly, the Shears report saw 
young people themselves should « 
involved in the discussions that affect 


remain to the end, that would entail Among the 27 recommendations, them by being given a say and parlici- 
enticing more than 160,000 15 to the report calls for a national “summit” paring on the policy making comm«- 
18-year-olds back into a system that on youth and the establishment of a tees. j 

has, for many, systematically failed national committee on youth policy. Although the report is commend- 
and rejected them. An immediate task of the national ably coherent and its arguments cogent 

Calls for communes and “full educa- committee would be to set up an ana persuasive, it fails to acknowledge 

tion’’ programmes, then, are simply inquiry into the costs of ail existing the crucial factor that there are not 

further, if more exotic, examples of (lie youth assistance programmes with a enough jobs for those who want them 
fragmentary nature of the proposals view to replacing ,l lhe present array of - whether they are young or old. 
which have so far plagued discussions costly and ineffective financial support does it consider the prospect that An- 
on youth issues. What nas been lacking systems” by a logical and coherent basic staiia may a large core of permanently 
is any systematic analysis of the policy youth grant and a means-tested youth unemployed young people. 


Daniel Levy looks at the regulations being brought in to control Costa Rica’s private university 


Where profit comes before education 

where the Government has introduced C j a i democracy, that was to be re- These policies have added significant theless, it is striking how much of the 
new regulations concerning private medied by institutional prolifirntion obstacles to the creation of additional debate turns not only on factual inter- 
'“■ffirEf.o k a «i- within ,he P ubli ? se . clor - Thus, lhree P riva,e universities and they have pretalion but also on fundamentally 

a. it ... ,~ r . , new public institutions, including a placed severe limits on the privateness different orientations about the proper 

the Autonomous L niversity of Central technical one and an Open University, of any that nonetheless are created, bounds for free enterprise and regula- 
Arncnca - UAL A - the nation s only were created before anv private inilia- Any new private initiative must tion. 

private university. With some 5,000 tive could take hold. ’Private higher secure the council’s approval. Found- n— 1 

students, U AC A now holds roughly 10 education was widely considered anti- ers must submit data on curriculum, 
per cent ot Costa Kicas total enrol- nationalist, divisive’, liberal, elitist, courses offered, and degree renuire- 
tP. c l' ,s ; ® S r mercantile tic, and downright illegili- ments. They must also submit data on 

1 matc - While similar arguments have financial investments in infrastructural 
leap nadons wthoyt private higher been heard in nearly alf Latin Amer- education facilities, such as libraries, 
education. U AC A a rapid growth has j Can nations, the extremely lateeinerg- UACA itself would not have passed 
. T uri. . n j l s ,H cn . llon;i e nee of a private university attests to the last test. Nor would it have met the 
establishment, and that establishment ||| e jr unusual strength in Costa Rica, requirement that nil higher education 

1C nrPBtlltn mr Ctrinflanf -InnlmalmM rtf t v* « ■ i 1 i ■■ ■ i ° 


per cent of Costa Rica's total enrol- 
ments. Yet as recently as 1975 Costa 
Rica, Was one of only five Latin Amer- 


matc wrote similar arguments liuvc 
iwp nations without private higher been heard in nearly alf Latin Anter- 
cducation. UACA a rapid growth has jean nations, the extremely late emerg- 
alarmcd the nation s educational cnce tl f a private university attests to 


establishment, and that establishment 
is pressing for stringent application of 
tough regulations. 

Inc campaign to regulate UACA is 


ence of a private university attests to 
their unusual strength in Costa Rica. 


Many Costa Ricim educators and establishments be non-profit. 


But the core of the ongoing debate that even the growing public uni 
now focuses on UACA itself. Specifi- lies cannot absorb; Costa Rica' 

CHlIy, to what extent is UACA, already private university more c! 
functioning for several years, exempt approximates the second model In- 
from the new regulations? deed, UACA was formed mostly from 


bounds for free enterprise and regula- 
tion. 

Beyond questioning the legitimacy 
of any private option, the regulation 
movement is based on three principal, 
related, arguments. The first is that 
UACA’s quality is scandalously low. 
Whereas most Latin American nations 
have some high quality universities, 
they also have numerous inferior pri- 
vate alternatives, capitalizing on the 
booming growth for higher education 
that even the growing public universi- 
ties cannot absorb; Costa Rica's one 
private university more closely 


the camSVo rceulatc UACA is PS? ri * urB, h pl ??f ™ t0 COnlinU , L ‘ Bu ! thf f *e ongoing debate that even the growing public universi- 
reallvan^reSnof^ Wstorical fieht "Bhung even after UACA was created, now focuses on UACA itself. Specifi- lies cannot absorb; Costa Rica's one 

realty anextension of an msiortcai tight others reconciled themselves to a CHlIy, to what extent is UACA, already private university more clnwlv 

to prevent any pnvate alternative to marginal private alternative - but functioning for several years, exempt approximates the second model In 

the government's public monopoly. UACA’s quick surge beyond margi- from the new regulations? P deed UACA was tamed nrostlv from 

najity ha. mused them to action Xs UACA clainis exemption on Kngpjfst iSS&iSIofwS 
cnlrpn^cd until 19^, but ft was based was the case with the campmgn against grounds of “administrative silence”, university standine Market freedom 

^ACA’s creation, the campaign for fulaims that it presented all necessary cagers^dcmsis 

base. This, the Univtrsit> of Costa stiff government regulation is led by documentation in March 1982, and that abusive false advertising whit* 

*he University of Cosh. Rica, moi tlrocouncil's subsequent inaalOT in ess- 
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J. R. WATSON reviews the new touring Arts 
Council exhibition on John Ruskin; BRIAN 
MORTON discusses Faber’s new venture into 
poetry cassettes; and HUGH CANNING reviews 
the British premiere of Kurt Weill’s “Street 
Scene”. 

Ruskin in limbo 

| a 


i travelled to Sheffield on election gathered together to point beyond 
Lv to see the Ruskin exhibition, the gallery that contains them, 
ft rain 0 f the night before had So the exhibition can give only an 
.aJ Vi. fields and hedges even idea, and it will nienn most to those 
keener in this greenest of fummers; who already know and admire Rns- 
ftmSuh Leeds and Wakefield and kin’s work. But it the exhibits point 
Ratheriiam the train ran past the beyond the gallery what do they 
TOids of abandoned factories where po nt to? Perhaps they point prma- 
(hf> nuddles were a standing black- pally to Ruskin himself, as the cala 
n«sandthehenps of old Iron lay togue seems at times to suggest so 
Snd like the debris of a battle- that the visitor gets the feeling that | 
Kd The once-busy factories now the greatest exhibit of all is somehow 
Efok' ramshackle and neglected, their missing: there, in the centre of he 

£» .e s vs r -s' x m 

[n dd th?sSsT Vepubli^ of South grown "old^happily and harmlessly 

ogtfi Se ff J =ld ^ S 

sun. In the park behind the university. Or do they point out of the Mappm 
the trass and the wall-flowers were so Gallery Eb«e«r 


voices 


ascendancy of social democracy and its notably its Inw school. 

• National Uberarion Party; this party Tlic campaign achieved n landmark 
has dominated Costa Rica's political victory in lute 1981, as Costa Rica 
world about as much as possible within passed wide-ranging legislation to reg- 


trom the new regulations? deed, UACA was formed mostly from 

UACA claims exemption on existing post-secondary schools of sub- 
grounds of “administrative silence”, university standing. Market freedom 
H claims that it presented all necessary to attract eager students is seen as 
documentation in March 1982, and Hint abusive false advertising, while essen- 
thccouncil’s subsequent inaction in css- rial facilities are simply inadequate 
ence provided the UACA with full The second argument further ex- 


system-wide. Moreover. UACA ^ 
considered terribly autocratic com- j 
pared to the more democratic, public- 
universities. No student resolutions, 
circulars, and publications are alloweol 
without permission. Students are nop w 
represented on governing bodies ano j 
may be expelled without formal * v 
planation. 1 

In response, UACA argues lW i 
those pressing for strangling regulation j 

are merely frustrated bureaucrats, or , 
even socialists, who cannot accept iw ? 
free market’s emerging verdict, u , 
UACA’s quality is so low, why ““ • 
students increasmgly flock there? t-’ne . 
answer is that the public sector is n* ; 
doing all that well in quality ana joo j 
replacements. Furthermore, > 11 
budget constraints of the early j 
have necessitated a restrictive 
ernmental fiscal policy which, as tnc 
public institutions themselves argjK- ! 


weakens public quality. By contrast 
UACA argues, its students are chot* »i- 
ing to pay for an education that wors 


world about as much as possible within 
a truly democratic system - and Cosin 
Rica nas had easily the most democra- 
tic system in Central America over 
recent decades. 

The political commitment to public 
higher education was n central one; if 
. the University of Costa pica was <tn 
ironically elitist representative for so- 


passed wide-ranging legislation to reg- 
ulate private higher education. Foil ow- 
ing that legislation, a Council of 


Pnvate Education was created in 1982 

to enforce the regulations. The com- judgments concerning UACA’s per- The third '^gum'ent is that proper 
ctl s membership overwhelmingly ™- Tormance. Obviously, not ail the argu- governance, as well as finance * 
resents the public sector. Cosla lllca s ments against and for UACA are perverted. UACA is considered ho! 
new policies are therefore tremendous correct; jnuah less does either side tile to any sort of national planninc 
blows to the free-market advocates, accept the other’s arguments. Never- making it impossible to coordinate 


ence provided the UACA with full rhe second argument further ex- 
acceptance by March 1983. On the plains the first. UACA’s owners hove 
other hand, UACA scriticsfeel that the not invested in required resources be- 
new regulations were intended largely cause they have subordinated educa- 
!or iUACA . tion to profit. Unholy links therefore 

Legal interpretations aside, the issue have emerged between rhe nniv^rciti, 
may well ho resolved on the basis of andhS^JorS 

J*!" "e™™ «• *!■■' p™p- 


blows to the free-market ndvocates. 


ing to pay for an education tnar 
on the jot market. If the public uni« j 
sities look down their academic nos« 
all this, they do so at their own peril- 

And if all this has produced ' 
so be it. Actually, OaCA 'J 
claimed non-profit status, w n'' e .. 
affiUated colleges have been free 
pursue profit. ! 

It is too soon to tell how the pres* ■ 
struggle will resolve itself. At | 
UAG\’s ability to continue its 
market orientations. Already, now 
er, government regulations have ‘ , 
creased the prospects that addition 
institutions might copy UACA. 


great plinth: ELLIOTE 
No statue of Ruskin, of course; 


is a crucial question: this exhibition 
makes the visitor face, in n particu- 
chim and noienant way. the 


Faber Poetry Cassettes 

Ted Hughes and Paul Muldoon 
ISBN 057 1 130909 
Seamus Heaney and Tom PouHn 
ISBN 0 571 130 90 7 £6.95 cuch 

With poetry on cassette. The Who’s 
Pete Townshcnd on the editorial 
strength, and Blockhead Ian Dory 
doing intros for the Hard Lines anthol- 
ogy. Faber seem to have taken an 
eyes-shut, nose-held leap into the 
post-book era. It's tempting to wonder 
what Eliot would have thought. 

The better of the two Faber noelry 
tapes features Seamus Heaney shaping 
eight of his most characteristic poems - 

from "Death nf u Naturalist . (once 
described by the Irish Times as “a long, 
disappointing poem about frogs’ ) to 
“The Otter” - into a persuasive unity. 
The other side, and side two of the 
second tape, present work by two inure 
Irishmen, Tom Paulin and Paul Mul- 
doon, leaving Ted Hughes in not- 



The German nrtlst Albert Wolsgertier (1878-191 5 > painted “iMcnic”, ab^ iw. In 
1910 Along with other pain tings from the Modcrne tiiiterle, Saarbrucken It Is on 

‘Get a load of that!’ 


Kurt Weills American Dream, his 
“Broadway” opera Stn-tt Scene (1947) 
- based on «i successful piny by Elmer 
Rice - should have been done lone neo . 
und lavishly, in the West End. It has 
instead had to wail for over 35 years 


but then Ruskin had his own larly sharp and icon leaving Ted Hughes in not- instead had to wail for over 35 years 

museum of the Guild of Si George at problem of reranowh p of doc emJi fl isolation on side four, since its New York premiere for a first 
Walkley, built on the top of a hil to mind hke M if. as Heaney claims in his introduc- British performance on June i i. and 


dboourege the idle. The museum has much ta hjs 4*. tookjn^ncl iearn- 
long since moved,, and then closed, mg. wi‘h the world ous.de tlie^parK. 


but now the collection is to be moving endlessly on its metaiietj ... .... ----- , 

brought back to Sheffield and re- ways of jnjjnj » is Eliot ironically who looms behind Royal Acndcmyof 

housed near the city centre. Mean- is the old problem of art the solemn images and in the saturnine ahuset apology 

while, at the Mappin Art Gallery, arts faculties in al 1 unj delivery. Eliot was the Saturn of En- full-scale production •- iHness and the 

the postcard of the peacock’s breast- mayhe, even ot aH education in re j™ ^ rse devour i n g his offspring withdrawal of the producer - but none 

featL (which is on the front, coyer tion to materia 1 j /alues. \ h ®)ifh grim relish. Only now is it bccoin- was needed. This was a S'™ pic hut 

of the catalogue of this exhibition) is was an arts faculty and J souai possible to absorb his influence exhiluralmg show, devised by Hit 

no longer available. We used to have ces faculty rolled mto one, with some fa h , Henney's work tlial the choreographer Anne Sweeny against , 

it. sail the courteous attendant, but representation from J eol °^ Qn d th Eliot tradition and sense of fruddion backdron oE bare KJlni “J 

not for a long rime now. It looks as ence as well, boWg outface mosi stIonglyi and „ ls Eliot s whreh tfie young cast and orchestra 

if Ruskin is in limbo here, nearly but problem: ^ ^ h ^ voice which echoes. 


lory* comments', Old English verse and (hat as a “workshop” staging by music 

Gerard Manley Hopkins were the main students. 

influences on his rhetoric and prosody , in the programme booklet, the 


influences on his rhetoric and prosody, 
it is Eliot ironically who looms belnnd 
the solemn images and in the saturnine 
delivery. Eliot was the Saturn of En- 


while, at the Mappin Art Gallery, arts faculties in all am ersn deljvery Eliol was t | lc Saturn of En- 
the postcard of the peacock’s breast- mayhe, even ot a» education m rei v y crse , devouring Ins offspring 

feather (which is on the front, coyer tion to m ? te " al R s S scien- with grim relish. Only now is it bccom- 

_ e 1 -c IQ tiiac ail nrtS lACLlllV cUlU u SOLllll aLlCH C Kic inniirnrP 


no longer avanauie. wc iu un** *.« i nnf i sc ;. safely, ll is m ne.incy ^ wuik luuicwj - — 7 "Vi 

it. sail the courteous attendant, but representation from Jeoiogv a ind |rad . |k)I) and sensc 0 [ tnidilion backdron oE bare n»ird l “ 

not for a long lime now. It looks as ence as well, boWW outface ^ moS t strongly, and it is Eliot s which tk young cast and orchestra 

if Ruskin is in limbo here, nearly but problem: he developed ms o vol - f A,v,i c h echoes. seemed galvanized by the work. Anu 

not Quite forgotten, and about to ideas, his own sensibilities, in ways Riiot was a political poet. His aware- justly, for here We til s natural gift as a 
enjoy a new existence; but what will that are original, first-hand, exciti g, ness Q f antecedents, his social thought, SO ng-writer can be heard intoxtcated 
be his relationship with the city that yet he also had a strong sense of j aesthetic of indirection with the heady spirit of the American 

he wj IHSated by, with the didactic purpose, a desire to mflu- ?"“J" e ro f"°n d undertones for a poet musical: the sumptuous melodies, ntzy 

peopleVy whom he was so taken, ence others to love the true, the just ey faced with a situation rhythms and lush hamonics inhabit a 

die “YorLhire operatives’’ as he cal- and the beauliM - nowhere mom » the language itself is new romantic wmW. faj L* s '“"“ d s 

led them with the place that he than in Sheffield. Th s exhioitt , ‘ 1|y perve rse; all resonance and from the dry, mordant irony ot nis 

found so^strange, so smoky its hills, and its appropnatt iptamn* nb ^the J ^ry little visible politics. me™ Berlin collaborations w„h 

so different from his beloved visitor ask cunous questions . auoui F|i 0 t' S work presented slippages and Brecht. , . 

Venice? H,e whole enterprise of learning and present' "moments The RAM students sang danced 

In the Matmin Gallery the white living at the present time. a whole freight of memory and a nd acted the moving talc of the 

walls of the EPe. low-ceifmeed room, Ruskin and, Sheffield may nro!ihecv. 0 In Heaney’s verse, the Maurrant family and their cosmo poh- 


tau neighbours oil the New tun! 
sidewalk. Elisabeth Woolen s richly 
sung Anna. Hie unloved wife lured into 
an midi, but openly discussed, bond 
with the suburb-slicker, Steve Sail key, 
caught precisely the dilemmas facing 
the depressed tenement dwellers. Un- 
like her daughter, Rose - a lovely 
performance from Carol Green -sne ts 
unable to escape her self- imposed 
captivity except through violent death, 
n climactic scene where her husband 
Frank (Brindlay ShermlO wrns un- 
expectedly from work to entch her 
red-handed with Steve and fills them 
both with lead. 

Weill depicts the life of the tenement 
block, its residents’ hopes and tears, 
with iivcly ensembles - the priceless 
“gossip” trio, “Get si bind of that, and 
the delicious “Ice-Cream” sextet - and 


andrtie beautiful- so 

led them, with the place that he than m Sheffield. This exhiom , | 

found so strange, so smoky its hills, and its appropriate R* b t 

•ojiffemm g from his heiuved 

In the Mappin Gallery, the white living at the 
walls of the big, low-ceilinged room, Ruskin and Sh V ngw 

cool after the rhododendrons and together B | ain . Mean while this 

azaleas of the park, give back an museum n , h e 

enigmatic answer. Here, undoubted- exhibition is full | ■ j 

ly, IS something substantial; here is miniature 

Ruskin, RUSKIN, the single sur- lian towns, ite i phoiographsana^^ 
name, taking over from the cam- tei-ogo Roue , tl t Venice; 


prophecy. In Heaneys verse, me 
working 7 out of political and social 
dilemmas slips sideways and back, 
becomes an archaeology of prosody, 
an exploration of the way history and 
language keep pace (or, as m Northern 

faXZ fail toy. Sectarian killings 


earth with a passion and intensity 
that ore astonishing, and an indi- 
viduality that asserts himself, Ruskin, 
at every point. For although the ex- 
hibition is short on biographical 
material, the life of Ruskin’s mind is 
here in abundant brief snatches: 
Switzerland, the Alps, the Gothic of 
Northern France, Venice, Verona, 
Tuscany, stones, flowers, skies, all 
are represented to give an inkling, 
but only an inkling, or Ruskin’s ex- 
traordinary mind. For the great 
problem of any exhibition oF Rits- 


uslcal: the sumptuous melodies, ritzy “R-Ijjfjf 7' M orches t ra , under Nicholas 

cg^j^s-s- 

ZgAT&SSSX gs ?“'heWe S S .E r ud. fUl! ' 5rale 
The RAM students sang, danced 

id acted the moving talc of the Hllgh LaiUllIlg 

(aurrant family and their cosmopolt- 

ham. Vaughan Cavils’ Views of Out Time: 

photograpn mosaics. 

EV Toni"ghr. Theatre, University of Essex. 

■ 1 - Old Time s, by Harold Pinter. 

Tonight, tomorrow. Vandyck Theatre, 

Hull. Thealre, 

Lawrence Gowina retrospective. Manchester. Houston Batiei. . 

Until July 17. Side Gallery, Newcastle Tonight, tomorrow. Drama s * ud “b V"*’ 
Dpoa Tyne. Isabella Jedrzejczyk: photo- versUy ofSheflleld. The Loser by Virginia 

8 r IJ nri t'juLy'l 8^ Dixon Gallery, Institute of tonight, tomorrow. Thealre. _ 
Education, London. Paintings and drawings Q f Manchester. Brecht s 77ie Good Penat 

h^Unrii* Jirty25 .^Yorkshire Scultpure Park, °^From lomorrow until July 23^1TJrYtwJ 
Bretton S College. Roy Kitchin. . Early MusieFesnval m&i ^neerts by 


Until July 17 r Ferens Gallery. Hull. 

Lawrence Gowi n g^rel respective. 

so utterly open to new M^nenres ana 0 "ttcr sports in a wild-life n ^ n nt T,n U e! y lllbel^Jedraejczyk: photo- «rtKy of Sheffleld. The Loser by Virginia 

yet aiso so sure of itself. His °peone« in the Arizona desert; other . of Iht . Nor |h East. _ White. ,, 

and sureness, his devotion to ar i and d ]aces indirection. 8 i? n «it July 18. Dixon Gallery, Inrtltuteof Ton.ghr ■ c'^S Sio/ 

truth, are badly needed: it is time the times P “crepuscular Education, London. Paintings and drawings of Manchester. Brechi s The Uooa renor 

peacock’s breast-feather was on sale ^SSv^orkshire Scu.tpure Park. ^Srrow until July 23- HkJW 

again. c5 lhe subject. Politics in Ireland Br V t ?^ Ha!ll ColJe«. Roy Kitchin. Early Music Festival w.ik wncerta hj 

I R Watson becomes a “shadow m the ' mind , B Uoin j U | y 3]. Museum of Modern Art, Christopher Hogu^. the Ugm^C 

J* K borders are imaginary, unreal lines Oxford . Hans/Jean Arp: Pa piers D^chirds sort and manv others . Box Office. 

SsSsSSS SssisiSSI aSSt?:'” 


J. R. Watson is professor 
th* University of Durban 


Until August 13 . Talboi Rice Centre, 
University of Edinburgh. TheTorne Coilec- 

but only an inkling, of Ruskin’s ex- :.„ f transferred to the Zurich. Irony comes to bear wanww Sain^bury CenireUnl- 

traordinary mind. 8 For Ita oeul Th " .hr possibility tKal «■ ch.ng< .rT^l Anglia. T?c a ,ur« from 

Gn 1 l work f i s ""L"".n°d r ^ri: 1S-- r ,ent ,0 d '•fflSSSt* Whlwonh Gal- 


an exhibit 
catalogue 
because 


illl 




Hushes sounds teas New Exhibitions: 

fakma passion. Mytholmroyd may not p roni tomorrow. Art Gallery. South- 
hp the nub oianewpaideuma and West am p lDrii paper as , , 

shire certainly isn’t Armagh but prom tomorrow. Keltic sVird, Llntversl- 
HuSfe h s (who brilliantly dissected a ,y orCambrld R e. Ben Nicholson, paintings 

cultural dilemma ^nnd'sound ' From July 12. Museum of London. Mar- 

too content to juggle myth 1 and soun tJe . sp J ia , hlMor> . of ,h e masked ball, 

in isolation from sharper 'mperattves. H Fjll|T1 Jul , 5 Naiiunal Gallery of Scot- 
Eliot rcse rved his smiles In life .If it s , anJ Edinburgh . Rob ert . Scull I. juder s 
his shade behind the three Irishmen MilSlcr chiss: McTaBgari.Orchardson, ft?t- 
and his voice we hear, the absence of 0 tje aill1 lh cir Edinburgh conWmmrar.es 

st ,o,K - "r- 


too content to juggle myi 1 « anu a , te , socia | history' of ihe mnsked but . 

in isolation from sharper imperatives. H j , s N#U | ona | Gallery of Scot- 
Eliot rose rved his smiles In ufe . I f it s , ailJ Edinburgh . Rob ert : Scow 
his shade behind the three Irishmen MilSlcr class: MifniBgart.Oidwrdwn.f^t- 

1113 - nlwaiuv nl n , . 1 - . 1 : „U.. ...It ^nnl^-lTirKl fll TICS. 


doaf Yeats - were great voices. 


vale Vfeii'j: modern portraits 


This gryphon, which bears the south shaft of the west entrance 
'» ^.iVo , oija f wqs i 8^etche4byBtvKMif nl ^ri > • 

J -i'. i, t i\ u! 


te cathedral In 


.Brian Morton l TlrSlf'By"?’ Ikon D*u^r. ; Blrmlng- M* Anne ' iiiMwel) Ma^pnald. ( 


Micktegate York YOl 1JZ. 

July ll. Amolfini, Brbfol. Part of prog- 
ramme by Ballet Rambert: Richard Alston 
discusses his battel The Rite of Spnng. 

July It to 16. The Place Theatre, London. 
Senior students of the London Contempor- 
ary Dunce School. 

Tuesday July 12. St John^s Smith Square, 
London. Goldsmiths' College NCOS 
Orchestra: DvoHk. Bax and Rachmaninov. 

Wednesday July 13. Cinema, Tnangie 
Arts Centre, UnlversUy of Aston. Clnude 
Chabrol's Violetre Naziere. 

Thursday July 14. Am Centre, Universi- 
ty of Warwick, wit titering Heights (William 

Wyler. ^ _ 

July 18 to 23. Queens Green, Cam- 
bridge. The Medieval Players in Gargaiitua, 
adapted from Rabelais. Part of tlie Lnm- 
bridee Festival, which also includes the 
Cambridge Thealre Company in John 
Oay’s Polly. (July 19 \o i0 at the Arts 
Theatre) Donizetti’s Don Pasquale fJuly 2J 
to 30, Mum ford The Bln;) ami «* Cam- 
bridge Folk Festival (July 29 tn 31L ^ 

Egyptian dress 

The portrait nf Sir John Maxwell in Egyp- 
tian dress which appeared on the arts page 
on June 10 should have been credited to 
Glasgow Museums and Art Gallery, Surllnt 
Maxwell Collection. Poliak House, lent by 
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Aniinuls anil plants an 1 subject to 
environmental utTcets mu'Ii ;r. mivss «n 
tiiiinsinn in llv s.iinc wav as aililkiul 
Mr in- lures. However I he structural 
material-, ami l lie* way in which they 
weir usi-il in. fur example, a till are 
ijiiite unlike in a iimioi ear. 

Although inai i y nl the pnj|'lem , < n| 
design .ue the same when cx|ho*m*iI in 
U-linsnl a junvci -to-iveiuhl inlioni fuel 
efficiency, ihe suluiioii is voi y djfle- 
rent. 

Some iianiruJ maierials paiticnliirly 
cotton, wnol, silk ami worn I aie of 
inipor lunce as industrial materia]* in 
their own oglu ami so receive a fair 
iimoimi of atienlion. Butte, teeth, skin 
ami cartilage are studied in asMu-iiiiiou 
willi medical research. Outside these 
groups ihexe is little direct i nee ri live id 
study biological malerinls. The main 
he no lit uf a Immil study must he that m 
nude islanding Ihe use "F materials in 
I no logy we can see new way sof com bill- 
ing and using synthetics. 

fiiofogical maierials are iimeh more 
complex than flicir synlfirtre cijiiivu- 
lenls; they vaiy from jniiiii (■> poijii 
within an'aiunial, often showing gra- 
dients in structure, (hey change with 
time rfu-niigfi the life of an .mim.il amf 
vaiy from imliiiilu.il t<> in<livichi;il. 
C’li- ally in) metal forger 01 plastics 
mnn Idc i would clioose to woik with 
such a system - indusiiy prefers the , 
pr ciIh' i.ihiiity of uniform, reproducible ' 
m.ileiiaJs whose pro per lies eau he ' 
accurately nnMsmed. Tlieie is a trend 
now to the use of composite ill ale rials. 

I ha i is metals or plastics reinforced J 
with glass fibres or carbon fibres. 
I'liese materials offer great strength ' 
ami toughness per unit weight hill their J 
properties me very dependent on die 
direction and organisation of the ) 
fibres. This makes the designer's ioli j 
quite difficult because he lias to allow 
lor a material which is strong in one J, 
direction hut weak in another. f 
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Paul Calvert 
examines the 
relation between 
natural materials 
and modern 
synthetics . . . 
what is there to 
learn from nature’s 
processes? 



together. In insect > and eiusineea the 
strong libre is ehiiiu, .mother polysac- 
charide. 

In leiiMle lihrc* the elm in molecules 
are nble lojiack togethcrckisely and pn- 
r.illel lo foiiu small ciy.stuls which com- 
pose nmsi of the imal volume. These 
regions where the chains aie lightly 
hound together make the fibres sin mg 
and insoluble. 

Synthetie fibre* aie produced either 
by melting the polymer at 2MPC or 
more ami extruding the viscous liquid 
through .1 fine spinneret when it cools 
and stretching it to make a strong fibre 
or dissolving the polymer in a powerful 
solvent and then extruding it into ait or 
another lii|ii id where it loses insolvent 
and precipitates. Nature dues not find 
it convenient to work at high tempera- 
tures nr with solvents so there is a 



problem in producing fibres which will 
lie insoluble and water-resistant with- 
out llicm precipitating and clogging the 
cellular machinery that makes them. 

Commercial silk, is produced by the 
larvae of the silkworm iiombyx nwri (a 
moth) to construct its cocoon. The 
main part uf the fibre is fibroin which is 
a strong fibre very similar to nylon. 
This protein collects in the silk glu'nd as 
a concentrated viscous solution in 
water which is pulled out through a 
small spinneret by a waving movement 
of the silkworm's head. The shearing us 
the solution flows through (he fine hole 
apparently causes the fibre 10 precipi- 
tate. It has been reported that before 
spinning the solution is structured and 
birefringent suggesting that it is in u 
liquid-crystalline stale. 

This is particularly interesting since 
in recent years Du Pont has started 
producing Kevlar, a high-strength fibre 


the fa.shii'1) of a cable-laying ship. 

Vuiing's modulus is <1 measure of the 
extension per unit of applied force, the 
elasticity, while the (ensile strength is 
the load at which the fibre will break. 
litmihyx man silk thus ooiiipnres well 
with commercial nylon. Tendon is 
surprisingly soft and weak, one might 
wonder why mammals did not opt for 
something better. However, a com- 
parison between the narrow hard ten- 
dons on the buck uf the human hand 
with the bulky muscles on the front 
suggests that a stronger fibre would not 
offer much advantage in terms of 
weight or space saving, thus collagen is 
adequate. Another great disadvantage 
of many natural materials is their 
sensitivity to water. Since they are 
produced by aqueous chemistry they 
must be hydrophilic and water acts ns a 
swelling and softening agent. 



from natural materials. consequently great strength. The Du 

Biological materials can be classified Pont process involves extremely un- 
as tensile materials, rubbers, pliant pleasant acid solvents where the silk- 
compositcs, tough composites and worm seems to manage with only 
stony materials. Tensile mule rials arc water. The disadvantage of the silk- 
those fibrous materials such ns hair, worm method would be that accidental 
tendon, silks and the cellulose fibres in stirring could set off the precipitation 
plants such as hemp. These are the before time. 

ropes and strops of the natural world. Mammals opt for a safer route in 
Rubbers in a pure state are relatively producing collagen. The cell produces 
rare; one good example is the small pari slum rods of procollagen consisting of 
which springs open the shell of a three protein chains iulerwuund into a 


triple helix with globular ends like 


There is a continued complaint ab- liquid-crystalline slate. Spiders produce a variety of silks for 

out the lack of good strength info rma- This is particularly interesting since different uses. The gnrden spider 

lion about composite materials which in recent years Du Pont has started Araneus diadematus has five different 
really comes from our lack of familiar- producing Kevlar, a high-strength fibre silk glands and three sets oF spinnerets, 
ity with them; In nature most materials which is also spun from liquid crystal- The strongest is the dragline silk which 
are composites, often with several line solution. It was found that by supports the spider as it travels and 
types of fibres and mineral particles starting with liquid crystals the fibres forms the frame and radii of the orb 
reinforcing a plastic matrix. Thus in could be produced with very high web. The web spiral is highly extensi- 
ons area nt least we have much to learn degrees of molecular alignment and ble silk covered with a sticky layer such 
from natural materials. consequently great strength. The Du that a fly will become entangled rather 

Biological materials can be classified Pont process involves extremely un- than being able to extend the fibre to 
as tensile materials, rubbers, pliant pleasant acid solvents where the silk- break it. This rubbery fibre can be 
composites, tough composites and worm seems to manage with only achieved by modifying the amino acid 
stony materials. Tensile maierials arc water. The disadvantage of the silk- composition such thalTarge side groups 
those fibrous materials such n& hair, worm method would be that accidental on the chains prevent them from 
tendon, silks and the cellulose fibres in stirring could set off the precipitation packing closely enough to crystallize, 
plants such as hemp. These are the before time. The cocoon is a bulky, insulating mass 

ropes und straps of the natural world. Mammals opt for a safer route in of wavy fibres which is difficult for n 
Rubbers in a pure state are relatively producing collagen. The cell produces predator to cut through, 
rare; one good exam pie is Ihe small pari short rods of procollagen consisting of Tu return 10 the purely tensile 
which springs open the shell of a tluec protein chains inter wo und into a materials, it is interesting that a num- 
hivalvc such as a mussel. Rubbers do triple helix with globular ends like ber of chemically different materials 

occur frequently in combination with [ ~ ■■ ■ such as cellulose, silk and nylon can all 

other maierials in pliant composites produce roughly comparable prop- 
like skin and help it to spring back erlies. Also, despite ihe great variety in 

when stretched rather titan going bag- external structure in plants or animals 

S y. Tough composite* include none. there is so little variety in the basic 

orn, insect cuticle and wood while the building materials, 

stony maierials are shells and tooth V ' in studying natural composite male- 

enamel which are mostly mineral. Of \. /. rials we move ' n, ° u verv difficult ex- 
course, having made such a classifies!- per intent a I area. In studying biological 

lion we immediately find materials ffiga ■ materials the engineer has to surrender 
which do nul fit but we can use this to 1 • ideas o! doing mechanical tests on six 

develop some general ideas from speci- ^ identical large specimens ;md has lo dc- 

fic examples. If Zn\ vise special methods fur holding and ex> 

Tensile materials are the natural W0S1) {,> Y' I tending small pieces of material while 

analogues of the synthetic fibre-form- [ P'sYJ:/ preventing them front diving or degrad- 
ing polymers such as nylon, mg. In a composite like skin or bone the 

polyethylene Icrephthulalc I , - — ‘ * V| structure will also vary with depth the 

(■•Tciyleiie") and polypropylene. Thu mat ch-h citils which prevent the rods porilion anil any real definition of "the" 
molecules arc chains or I ,IKH) or inure approaching (cm closely. Outside the length of skin or hone is impossible, 
identical units, lit silk the units are cell the heads ure cm off enzymatic.! II v I he pliant composites consist uf 

.nniiiu acids, the building blocks fur to produce iropocnlliigen rink which fibres embedded in ,i soft, jelly-like 
proteins and verv similar to the basic aggregate to make collagen fibres, matrix, l'hc same fibre* und matrix will 
units of nylon, fit cellulose, n polys- These fibres arc initially verv weak but appear pure or in different combitia- 


hivalvc such as a mussel. Rubbers do 
occur frequently in combination with 
other maierials in pliant composites 
like skin and help it to spring back 


as it is pulled more it becomes relative- 
ly inelastic and the load required 
climbs rapidly. Thus skin is 11 compo- 
site of collagen and clnstin fibres in a 
proteoglycan matrix arranged as a 
scries of layers and covered with a coal 
of hard keratin scales. When the skin is 
first stretched the load is taken up by 
the rubbery elaslin fibres while the 
network of collagen just distorts. As 
the extension increases the stronger 
collagen hikes up the load and the skin 
becomes muen more resistant. 
Another example of this behaviour is 
arterial wall which is constructed with a 
thin lining, the endothelium, then 
concentric layers of smooth muscle and 
of e last in reinforced with collagen and 
finally a loose outer felt of collagen and 
clastin fibres. The arteries close to the 
heart arc (or should be) highly clastic 
in order to smooth the pressure pulses 
from the heart. However, as the artery 
expands the wall becomes thinner so a 
rapid increase in modulus is necessary 
to prevent the artery simply inflating 
anil bursting at one point. A long 
rubber balloon behaves similarly, it is 
hard to start then rapidly intlufcs at one 
place then the rubber starts to harden 
rapidly enough that the expansion 
pauses on to the rest of the balloon und 
11 becomes uniform again. In the artery 
this is achieved as the concentric layers 
of fine e last in fibres, and collagen 
fibres successively take up the load. 

One particularly elegant use of this 
type of structure is in the sea anemone 
Metridium the body wall ( mesoglea) of 
which is about 90 per cent salt water in 
a jelly of collagen Fibres and a proleo- 
glycon matrix. The fibres are mostly 
arranged circumferentially around the 
mesoglea with an outer layer of fibres 
at 45° to the axis. By greatly pumping in 
water the anemone can extend leng- 
thwise so that the outer fibres slowly 
slide past one another and the inner 
circumferential fibres stop the creature 
growing in radius. The matrix acts as a 
very viscous clue holding the fibres 
together so that, while the animal 
responds lo a gentle long term pressure 
it will be more or less rigid to any brief 
force due to the motion of the sea. 

Many natural materials contain large 
amounts of water whereas such liquid- 
swollen materials are rarely used by 
man, the plasticized PVC shower cur- 
tain is one of the few examples. 
Cartilage illustrates the way in which 
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crystals of hydroxyapatite, a calcium 
phosphate 

This is pot haps a sui prising choice of 
mineral in view ot the limited supply of 
nutrient phosphorus and the needforit 
in many metabolic processes. Most 
shells, both the hard mollusc and the 
tougher crustacean shells are rein- 
forced with calcium carbonate. This 
should be more available but is weaker 
than hydioxy apatite. This reflects the 
greater importance of a good strength 
lo weight ratio for the internal skeleton 
uf a land animal. This balance can also 
he seen in the compaiisou between 
insect cuticle which is all organic (chit in 
fibres in protein matrix) and therefore 
light with heavier mineralized crusta- 
cean shells. In order to be light to fly 
ami to operate easily on land, insects 
have the ehitin shell which is mctnboli- 
eally more expensive. Under water 
weight is much less of a problem and 
the same rigidity can be reached with 
mineral rein lorce mem. 
in these hard composite materials 
— increasing rigidity (modulus) is paid for 
otnes relative- by increasing brittleness. Great care 
oad required must be taken in designing to avoid 
11 is it compo- stress concentrations winch may start 
itin fibres in a to crack within the structure and to 
rranged as a slow the growth of cracks which do 
red with a coat form. Thus perfect, crack -free glass is 
hen the skin is very strong but the slightest local 
,s taken up by damage can give rise to a rapidly 
res while the growing crack. Glass-fihrc reinforced 
a distorts. As polyester (“fibreglass") is practically 
the stronger much stronger because a crack gets 
id and the skin spread out and blunted ul the inter- 
re resistant, faces between the fibres and the resin, 
s behaviour is Bones are illustrative of nature's atten- 
structcd with a tion tu careful design and their 
thelium, then apparently arbitrary knobbly shapes 
ith muscle and are very much tailored to avoid stress 
li collagen and concentrations near the joints. Similar- 
if collagen and ly blood vessels only enter the long 
es close to the bones at very shallow angles, almost 
l highly elastic parallel to 'the axis to avoid the 
u essure pulses weakening effect of a hole perpendicu- 



when stretched rather titan going bag- 

S y. lough composite* include none, 
orn, insect cuticle and wood while the 


stony materials arc shells and tooth 
enamel which arc mostly mine ml. Uf 
course, having made such a classifica- 
tion we immediately find material* 
which do nul fit but we can use this to 
develop some general ideas from speci- 
fic examples. 

Tensile materials arc the natural 
analogues of (he synthetic fibre-form- 
ing polymers such as nylon, 
pm ye thy lone le rephth'nlaic 

("Tciyleiie") and polypropylene. The 
molecules arc chain* of I .HOO or more 
identical units, lit silk the units are 
.iiniito acids, the building Mocks fur 
proteins and verv siniilar lu the basic 
units of nylon, fit cellulose, a polys- 
accharide-,' the units are Migni mole- 
cules which are linked cnd-M-end lo 
form chains; the artificial fibre, rayon , 
is cellulose which ha* been dissolved 
and spun back into a fibre. Cellulose is 
the reinforcing fibre which confers 
strength in almost all |>lant* while in 
iiumifiiais this role i splayed by collagen 
winch makes up the ligaments and 
tendons tlml bind bones and muscles 


match-heads which prevent the rods 



approaching ton closely. Outside the 
cell the heads ure cut off l-ii z vn utica 11 y 
to produce I rn pi 'collage 11 rinls which 
aggregate to make collagen fibres. 
I he sc fibres tiro initially very weak but 
subsequently cross-links form between 
the end* of adjacent rods so that (he 
whole is linkeu into a strung fibre. 

With cellulose in plant fihrc* itu not 
very if ear what happens. The cellulose 
seems to fotin on granules on the outer 
surface or the cell ntcinbrune. Thru* is 
some evidence dint these enzymatic 
complexes travel a spiral path around 
I he cell dc|HiMting cellulose fibres in 


Lions in other purls of the organism. 
The final prui'crtics will depend un the 
fraction of fibres, whether thev are 


linked into a continuous mesh or arc 
separate, their orientation mid Imw 
thev ure bonded into Ihe matrix. 

One characteristic of many such 
materials is an upward curving ("J- 
shaped") stress-strain curve; the mu- 
leriiil initially extends quite easily then 


water swelling can be used to make a 
very cheap structural material. It is 
about 70 per cent water, 21) per cent 
collagen and 10 per cent proteoglycan 
matrix. The very polar proteoglycan 
swells with water but is restrained by 
the network of collagen fibres. This 
then serves lo give the shape to nose- 
and ears and to stop the bones wearing 
against one another in the joints ami in 
the spine. 

Hy incorporating mineral particle* 
into a composite material wc can make 
it much harder and stronger but not 
tougher. Thus bone is essentially dense 
cartilage reinforced by small plate! ike 


lar to the base. Artificial composite 
materials are often built up ns u senes 
of sheets (laminates) in which the fibre 
orientation changes by 90° between 
successive layers in a plywood-like 
arrangement. This results in n sheet 
which is strong when pulled ill any 
direction but has a tendency to de- 
laminate, the differential strains be- 
tween layers cause gaps to open up 
between them. 

In a beetle shell the arrangement of 
ehitin fibres is not only curved but 
changes according to the local stresses 
to be resisted. The beetle is designed as 
a whole and not constructed from 
uniform sheets of composite as would 
be a man-made beetle. Why should 
anybody try to measure the strength of 
such a complicated structure? As an 
area of biology there are many interest- 
ing questions to be answered but the 
current emphasis on molecular aspects 
of biology has left such physical studies 
behind. Industrial applications of new 
biological materials are possible and in 
many pnrts of the world there are 
attempts to develop the use of plant 
fibres for reinforcement of plastics 01 
concrete. Beyond this is it hard to sec 
many areas where specific biological 
mechanisms can be applied industrially 
but we can Iciirn new principles. Thus 
we should not try to minimize the way 
in which silkworm produces silk but it 
might be worthwhile trying to develop 
a similar method of spinning from a 
metastuble solution, it that is indeed 
what happens. We can gain much by 
consideration of design in nature: tlus 
is. of the integration of materials with 
structure, of tne use of flexible struc- 
tures and internal skeletons. This is not 
a revolutionary philosophy; the desig- 
ner of the Spitfire was suit! to be 
inspired by watching seagulls, hut it is a 
lesson that needs constantly renewing- 
This can never be “big science" or 
applied science but none the less we 
1 can learn a great deal that will be uf use 
in materials engineering. 

The author is a lecturer in the school of 
chemistry and molecuar sciences at the 
University of Sussex. 
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Robert Skidelsky compares his view of J. M. Keynes with Roy Harrod’s early biography 

Variations on the 


Keynesian theme 

r_n .I,., m m cnnnl ill (lie 


It is fascinating to follow in the toot- 
eps of another biographer. In 1951 
Macmillan published Roy Harwd s life 
of John Maymird Keynes. I.aier this 
yew Macmillan will be publishing the 
first volume of my biography of the 

^TfinTthat my Kevnes is very diffe- 
rent from Harrod’s. To be sure, there is 
omsiderably more . flesh on my 
skeleton, wnich may simply be a matter 
nf scale. But the skeleton itself is 
quite different. We both agrecthatwe 
ire writing about a genius. We both 
think that Keynes was the greatest 

economist/statesman of this century. 
But our treatments could not be more 

dissimilar. . 

This disparity can be variously ex- 
plained. There are no doubt differ- 
ences in biographical talen . We also 
come from different disciplines. Roy 


gome 11 win ;r . ’ 

Harrod was an economist, I am a 
historian. Certain questions came to 

"Talso have an advuntngc in perspec- "conscience its a ^^’s^cheJ's 

SSSS.S 

is parlof histor y J i. can be placed in ^ndm^lhc^ 

gss sfi § 

isiuppis 

other hand, I have had access to a almost .1 saviour. .. 

greater range of source material, both To Bloomsbury, who had to take his 
primary and secondary. economic genius ontrufl. 1 £ Wi « 

However, what makes our books so intimate mend, who [J “*2 
different is not differences in the somewhat unworldy values, nuH'&n 
information wc had. but in the selec- with regrettable hacWidtr^. Tt c> 


so to speak, stakes in the property. 
And between them they controlled 
practically all the primary source ma- 
terial which Harrod would need to use. 

He faced formidable obstacles. 
Although Sir Geoffrey had commis- 
sioned the life, he soon decided to 
destroy some of the most impoitant 
evidence - the run of letters between 
his brother and Lytton Strachey. Har- 
rod took prompt action. He wrote to 
Clive Bell on April 17, 1947: “I think 
probably the best thing would even- 
tually be for me to approach Geoffrey 
K. quite frankly saying I know what to 
expect in the letters, that 1 am a 
discreet person and Maynard’s friend, 
and that, since I am bound to discuss 
Maynard's friends in the Life, it is 
much better that I should do so from a 
background of real knowledge rather 
than from mere description by 
others ...” , .. , 

In addition he got Ins and Geurrrey s 
mutual friend, John Sparrow , subse- 
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memories of those still alive ;irc less 
vivid than they once were. On the 
other hand, I have had access to a 
greater range of source material, both 
primary and secondary. 

However, what makes our books so 
different is not differences in the 
information wc had, but in the selec- 
tion of what to put in and what to leave 
out. Unlike fiction, biography is based 
on fact. But there arc Far too many 
facts, liie story one tells is shaped by 
the way one selects and arranges the 
facts, the biographer does not have 
licence to invent things which did not 
happen. But it seems he has almost 
complete freedom to leave out what 
did nappen. 


allriicu .1 W 11 ..W — n, - 

Cambridge philosopher G. EL. Moore, 
who hud said that to “be good was 
more ethically valuable than to do 
good”. 

Harrod recalled it frosty interview 
with Leonard Woolf (who gave ns 
book an equally frosty review) When 
I told him that I could not regard 

<, fns distinct from 


John Maynard Keynw: Hatred's hio B ra,.l.i t al treatment ...ay have eased 
acceptance of his ideas. 

humour or placate the Americans or 

anyone else seem quite futile, and . 8 a inaS | cr of selective 

personally despair of results front atw- • . from Keynes's letters , the 
t&J S even excluded matter Minos. Lnvariablv 


issue provided imponanl ammunition 
for the anti-conscript ion ists in As- 
quith's cabinet, especially Reginald 
McKenna, his political chief at the 
Treasury. . . 

With the passing of the Military 
Service Act in January 1916. Keynes 
came very close to resigning From the 
I’rcasury together with McKenna asul 
other ministers. He applied For exemp- 
tion from military service un the 
grounds of conscientious objection to 
conscription (even though he was co- 
vered by a Treasury exemption). _ 

He came to regard the continuation 
of the war as a criminal conspiracy on 
the part of Lloyd George’s government 
- particularly Lloyd George himself. 
But he remained, outstandingly suc- 
cessful at his Treasury job. locked in a 

crisis of conscience. 

Two letters tn his friend Duncan 
Grant indicate his feelings. On January 
14 19|7 he wrote: "God curse him 

(Lioyd George) ... I pray for the 
most absolute financial crash (and yet 
strive to prevent it - so that all I do is a 
contradiction with all i feel)"; und on 
December 15. 1917: ‘‘I work for a 
Government I despise for enu* l iIiiuk. 

criminal." . . . . ... 

1 lardly a trace uf tin* tension is to he 
found in Harrod's account, though he 
hud access tu all the facts. Uf the l l, 15 
period, when Lloyd Gorge himself 
recognized Keynes as the mspiicr of 
the ‘"campaign which the treasury 
were waging against my great gun 
inner amine" { Memoirs. ». bn. ), 
Harrod wrote: "The wink wns ex- 
tremely exacting. It does not seem to 
have given rise to major political or 
interdepartmental crises. All went for- 
ward smoothly- It is a happy nation 
that has no history." ....... 

Furthermore, Harrod omitted tm. 


lumpieie ireeuum iu , l0 [ U nun mw » -.7 . £ 

did happen. Moore’s philosophy (as distinct rre 

In this respect, biography has never ^ personality) with respect, n 

attained to the scholarly standnrds of secme d deeply offended and began 1 
history. No reputable historian would u n the attitude of n headmaster, 
deliberately suppress a tact capable of j was jp serious danger of eorpo » 
affecting the reader’s judgment just ., un j s hmenl. A young man. , suen as . . 

because it is embarrassing to someone. mus( , Hl| presume to belittle a gre» 

Yet such omission is routine in pjijjusopher. Unfortunately ‘ 

(Jn other side, biography is mi ^lif; his defence was quite 1 tnvuj. } ^ aeaVinn and enjoyment fidcntlv 

Dim of (Ik controlling lu*nd of cv,- ' lioll of Moore is nnc oflhe taM ilnngs quouuo.i oonlimms lire s.co„o 

denec. This is particularly true of m book and will stand. y e i t | ie long time it took Keynes, sentence onutlci. . e _ Klv- 

literary biography, especially where finally, all biographers have expert- ( genius was overwhelmingly Sontcimies ■ ‘ S q He has 

the biographer sets out to be a en ^d that sinking feeling, when, their Sj ca f l0 escape from the coterie » s wonfc 

psychoanalyst as well. labours over, they wat _ for the culture of the Cambridge Apostles and him amJ iear “The course of 

There are many facts left out of ^ w gj ows " 10 comments on the ir manu- Bloomsbur y f becomes much more beginning of the week 

Harrod's biography which 1 put in undetsiandable in the light of the poluiL* at «u . 1 “W nm % a|1!ir fL nw) 

mine: but herorr* mentioning some of nmteciive functions which was deeply ?■ 

these, it is worth considering why “7 . , fl . these gnmps had for him. And there could have 

Harrod considered he had to leave scr ip L (i should add. at this point, that ^ interesting connexions to be made had liked, bu • t [ K . : 0 b. 

them out; because the reasons which “widows” have been extraordm - ‘ belween whal Schumpeter calls Key- else seen * |lt struggled 

impelled him to do so are felt, l think, j v helpful and generous.) nes's “childless perspective and hi* the 8 Kevnes actually wrote 

bv every biographer to some degree. > In this respect, it is hard no to fee ^ llomic work which Harrod pre- lhroug t', Ihe 

There are two main ones. sympathy for Harrod. Yet I doubt it ] de5 himself from discussing^ “Lonl'^beine the Asquith ians' name for 

Hie first has to do with the presence ^presence of the “widows cruelly Hnrrod - s discretion takes he av^ toll joM ^ngin*. q 
of what Virginia Woolf called the determined the kind of book ht wr - 0 f lHir understanding of Keynes _p -fhese points sue trivial in them- 

Mdow and the friends”. She writes: Hj5 own biographical instincts e e development. Much of t . ' b „ t L . uniu [ at ively the elfect is to 

‘Suppose, for example, that the man of sllfriC icnt censor. . . took place within the arau make Kevnes smoother and blander 

genius was immoral , ill-tempered , and R Harrod was a biographer 111 the Caml , r j,|g e Apostles, a 1 * he wits. I Ic could he both tuAimat 

threw the hoots nt the maid's head. The mould. He tliought of SO eiet discussion society. Harrod ..cn n ., 1U | mis often affected 

widow would say, 'Still I loved him -he biofUup hy as having an mspirationdl. (ioncll t!iat Keynes was “ n Apx -i - ‘ -, t iitudi; to him. But it would 

was the father of my children; and the or f ^ y !aryi purpose. Truth, in the ^ lha , |h|> . Apostles no longer P ^ S||iu , d h aitoc | to display Hus 

public, who love his books, must on no sense 0 { fidelity to the facts, wits ex f slc d (they still mu 1 1 ™° rc ■ J., ‘j sMl’ hi all prominently. 

account he disillusioned. Cover up, M YHttdh*\e to uplift. Harrod was less ycnrs afler his book ap^ar ) -> j lurrod * s most shocking hi ogr up hic- 

omitl The biographer obeys. And thus ' lirernei i with hurting the widow s .u en wro te: “But tl i' hj)*- cirrowL-ins arise in connexion with 


Key-nes^s fSS 

«fth asisrte 

Keynes’s character and a Trust oral lenst swindle the investing 

only those covering the ground of my BTrtKt.o ^ npJ fascin!ltinB u , 

first volume. . • • „r H ‘ ' 

Hie most notable omission is 01 


script. ( I should add. at this point., that 
my “widows” have been extraordinari- 
ly helpful and generous.) 

In this respect, it is hard noun feel 


1 lie niuM 1 ivam 

Kev nes’s homosexuality. The result is 
n severely impoverished account of his 
feelings, nis values, his friendships and 
his cultural context. Harrod s omis- 
sions do not allow him to make sense of 
Keynes's remark about his pre-l t-» 
existence: “One"* prime objects in life 
were love, the creation and enjoyment 
of aesthetic experience and the pursuit 
uf knowledge'* and prudently he due* 

not quote it. , , ,, 

Yet the long time it took Keynes, 
whose genius was overwhelmingly 
practical, to escape from the coterie 
culture of the Cambridge Apostles and 
Bloomsbury, becomes much more 
understandable in the light of the 
specific protective functions which 
these groups had for him. And there 
are interesting connexions to be made 
between whal Schumpeter calls kejf- 
, nes's “childless perspective and his 
economic work, which Harrod pre- 


master the principles uf these things. 
The phrase "swindle the investing 
public" is replaced by dots. 

Kevnes wrote to his mother on April 

14 l '918: "Still and even more con- 
fidently I attribute our misfoi tunes to 
1 Lloyd) George. We arc governed by a 
crook and the results are natural. I he 
quotation eon ti tine* with the second 
sentence omitted. 

Sometimes Harrod changes | Key- 
nes's words without saying so. He has 
him writing to his mother 011 February 
22 of the same year: "The course of 
politic* at the beginning of the weeK 
was deeply shocking. Bonar (Law) 
could have become prime minister if he 
had liked, but funked it; and as no one 
else seemed inclined to take the job. 
the government struggled 

through . . .” Keynes actually wrote 
“the goat struggled thro ugh , the 
Asuuithians name lor 


— . 

fact that Keynes hud applied tor .1 
certificate of conscientious objection, 
covering this up with language as 
slippery ns that of any election nminws- 
to! When this omission was pointed unt 
many years later, first by (-live Bell, 
later bv Mrs Lilizahtli Johnson (the first 
editor of Kevnes's Collected Unlinks). 
Harrod first simply repealed his denial, 
them atlmilted he might have •over- 
looked” the evidence and ftmnly prom- 
ised tu make changes in any subse- 
quent edition uf his text f which he 
failed to do). 

His un revised account remains the 
standard one. It is not only verv 
misleading in itself, but it precluded 
him froni adequately exploring the 
emotional intensity winch went into 
the writing uf Keynes's Economic 
Consequences of the I'eace. with it* 
savage condemnation of Lloyd 

George. .... .. 

The bulk of Harrod * “discretions 
are plainly prompted by his embarrass- 
ment at Kevnes's link with Blooms- 
bury. He found little to admire m the 
circle’s sense of humour, its detach- 
ment from ordinary communal con- 
cerns, its ethical values, all of which 
seemed m him an inadequate basis on 
I which 10 build his hero's public 
achievement*. 

So lie either suppressed the Blooms- 
' bury side of Kevnes wherever possible. 

51 or hurried on to the ‘ mature Keynes. 
£ who left all this undergraduate nnn- 
1. sense behind him. Whereas the lasci- 
, nating biographical task lies precisely 
i in tracing the connexion, and tension. 
* between“Ke\nes's aesthetic and man- 
, agerial values. 

j Enough has been said. 1 think, to 
,, show that discretion on the scale 

1 practised by Harrod 1* the death of 
C r . .. __j hitrorv. 


Liuyu viivis*. .... , 

01 our umiviai« ,,, »« , *t' — r ■ , ; Thc>ie nouits :ue trivial in tncin- 

pluciil instincts were hic dcvejopment. Much of tin* cumulatively the cl feci istn 

. - llllhe took place within the ctrcle uf the and blander 

,a* a biographer in the c brillge Apostles, a JI J“ J ^ he w ' l& j k . cn uld he both niMwni 

«• HC nJwC.ncling. 

people’s attitude to luni. But 11 would 
not have suited Harrod to display this 


omitl' The biographer obeys. And thus 
the majority of Victorian biographies 
jtre like the wax figures now preserved 
in Westminster Abbey . . . effigies 
which have only a smooth likeness to 
the body in the’ coffin”. 


01 whom the least troublesome was his 
subject's actual widow, the delightful 
Lydia Lopokova. They were headed by 
Kenyes’s formidable brother, Sir 
Geoffrey Keynes. But there was also 
Keynes's sister, Margaret Hill, and his 
mother, Florence Keynes. 

. Beyond the family there were his 
Ultimate friends of Bloomsbury, and 
his fellow economists. All of them had. 


-Inch Keynes bequeauicu. dating troin m* .rij ,i, ese 

srss. wS««"3r P 


tic TrutnreiisI sometimes be sacrihccu 
to expediency. 

This was the opposite of what 


As a result he never nuts Ijimseti miu front. His 

^SSlIs^Sy Uicory. mentermtd, deling with this 


cood biography, and good history. 
Moreover, it i* hard to believe that 
government* would have for long re- 
sisted Kevnesian theory un the ground 
that they disliked Keynes'* pei*u- 

naiitv. , 

Nevertheless, so deep-nK-ted i* lire 
feeling tlml our great public bene! ac- 
tor* must have admirable private char- 
acters that Harrod'* emollient treat- 
ment may have eased acceptance ot 
Keynesian ideas. In this case in* 
biography would have served its poli- 
tical purpose. , „ at 

So hiogiaphers have .1 climec, alter 
nit: 10 tell Ihe whole truth a* they see it. 
or t>> tell ms much i>f the truth as is 
compatible with doing good. Fonu- 
1 lately the decision becomes easier the 
longer ago one's subject _ lived. Ihe 
“willows" pass awav. and time rates nil 
achievements at their proper worth. 
Tire biographer is free to become ;i 
historian, and to create something 
which may endure. 

I The tiuih or is professor of iiu/nuitimul 

i studies at Worwick University. 





A Cook’s tour of slavery 



by James L. Watson 

Slavery mid Social Death : h 
comparative study 
hy Orlando Patterson 
Harvard Univer.siiv Press, 124.UM 
ISBN 0 h74 SI M82 f 

Orlando Patterson fs the author of 
numerous works on Carihlican society, 
.including The Sociology of Shivery: 
Jamaica, it>55-!83&. The appearance 
«if his new bonk will surely he wel- 
comed by the international community 
of scholars who work on problems of 
slavery. Pa tier son clearly sees Xhnvrv 
and Social I'h'ttlh ;ts the success- «r to 1 f. 
J. NrehneiS classic. Shivery ns m 
built i iritiJ System ( I 9 Mil. Dot li dr:i w c vi 
a wide range of cilinngiapliie sources 
and attempt t» huild models of slavery 
which ate ;i|iplituMc to all si'cicties. 
diroiigli time and .space. 

Although Pallet son’s hook is lively, 
well-written anil provocative it i:. 
unlikely lo have a lasting impucl on 
slavery .studies. TJiete are several 
reasons for this, not the least of which 
is a seriously flawed methodology. 
Much of the book reads like a cata- 
logue of undigested ethnographic facts 
drawn from out-of-daie an thropo logic- 
al sources. The author (a sociologist) 
relies heavily on Murdock's Ethnog- 
raphic Atfas, a sample of 1 8ft world 
societies which have been broken 
down and coded for the purposes of 
statistical analysis. Patterson also uses 
the Human Relations Aren Files for 
many of iii.s ethnographic examples. 
The problem with this approach is that 
the institution of slavery is presented in 
disjointed fashion, divorced from the 
cultural und ideological milieux of (he 
societies involved. 

The result can be rather disconcert- 
ing. Fot example, to illustrate a minor 


the other essential feature ofeiinuchry: 
__ ilic-v dnl not reproduce themselves 
and. hence did not foster a line of 
descendants who might claim imperial 
privileges. 

In his provocative introduction Pat- 
terson argues dial slavery can be 
broken down into three "constituent 
F elements": pcnverlessncss, natal 

alienation, and dishonour. The hook's 
t lie me is reflected in the author's claim 
that the distinctive attribute of slavery 
"was that it always originated (nr was 
conceived of us having originated) as a 
I substitute for dentil, usually violent 
< le :i t h “ ( page 5). Ski vciv i n tin's con lex t 
is "social death" in lieu of physical 
death during war or execution fur 
capital offences; it was not ;i pardon, ns 
such, but a "conditional cuiniiiula- 
tiiin". This is an interesting idea hut it 
can hardly he accepted as a universal 
utlrihiilc of slavery, given that there 
arc ninny systems of inherited slavery 
which dill not originate in capture or in 
criminality. 

Patterson's second constituent ele- 
ment. natal alienation, huilds on his 
notion of substitute death. Slaves arc, 
by definition, socially dead persons 
who lose all lies ol birth in both 
ascending and descending generations. 
They are subject to a form of “secular 
excommunication" and become 
gc nc a logical isolates. Slaves may de- 
velop close ties among themselves but 
such relationships are never recog- 
nised as binding or legitimate. This is 
the most promising aspect of Pntter- 
5 oii ' s mode! and one that anthropolog- 
ists might well pursue in their own 
research on problems of servitude. 

The author's third constituent ele- 
ment of slavery is less convincing in 
that it deals with the psychology ofthc 
inaster-slave relationship. Slaves, Pat- 


th? . e T lerson informs us. “were always per- 

80,18 who tad b«n dishonoured in a 

American hunter ° f l,ieif Wuld ^ve no 

^^peoples" afear^me dieval Europ"; 

Anglo-Saxons, Caribbean plantation m P ™ n 


^aves,ancient 7 Romans! hill £ op£ o 'iSSS^SS^SA 

^-Philippine horU^£a.i^ ^ 

"rttdiUomfl * Afriw" t Th s P 1s P etho" Patterson makes the unwarrante. 
OTBohie overkill of a' tvoe Iona since assum P l,on | ha * a “““se of honour i 
abandon edf by a nlhro pc^ogistsf Aft“ 

kunrleaHc -f ani*rtnn4r TtlCEDS Cl£&r tflflt tftlC 

^ 88murai «l u ‘“ 8 wi,E th 

unsystematic, ahistorical leapfrogging 

has accomplished anything other tnan - m 

fUling up a book which is much too long I wr% n I AC1 nr 

for the ideas it contains. JL J.1W lUOlIlcl 

Furthermore, Patterson is rarely ™ 

critical of his sources; he accepts what 4 -mvU nn 
the Human Relations Area Files pre- U lUcIj 

sent to him. Not surprisingly, some 

curious and seriously outmoded views IT 7~Z 

have crept in. We learn, for instance, Trlb ^°. rindla: ^struggle for 
that the “cannibalistic Tupinamba of * ur ^* v . , . _ , „ . 

South America 11 e ventu ally ate most of by Christoph von FUrer-Halmendorf 
their captive slaves. Patterson appears with conirlbutions by Michael Yorke 
to be totally unaware that reports of and JayprakBsh Rao 
cannibalism such as the one ne cites University of California Press, £24 .Ot 
have become the subject of an intense isb N 0520 04315 4 

debate among anthropologists in re- : 

cent years. To find an old, and highly 1° the 1880s the tribal people of t 
questionable, ethnographic account of Adilabad district of Andhra Pradt 
cannibalism blandly reported as fact Inhabited a land rich in forests, poor 
does not inspire confidence in the communications and of little econon 
author's foray into social an thro- importance. As communications ii 
pology. proved Hindu migrants moved into t 

Patterson is at h« best .when he to « taW « h Pprmanf 

abandons the Cook’s tour approach filming settlements and trading ent< 
and focuses on specifio examples or P™»; V uchofthdandlhey occupu 
cases. His discussion of eunuchs, the to which they were subsequen 


Mediterranean conception of honour, 
to say nothing of the subtle forms of 
social behaviour the Chinese refer to ns 
“face". One fears Hint Patterson is 
building a very slinky construction 
when lie singles out the notion of 
honour as a core clement of slavery. 

Having taken his analysis this far, 
the author offers a definition: “Slavery 
is the permanent, violent domination 
of natally alienated und generally dis- 
honoured persons” (page 13). Those 
who linve attempted to produce defini- 
tions of slavery as n general institution 
will sympathize with Patterson be- 
enuse. in the end. everyone loses at this 
game. Slavery is, by its very nature, mi 
extremely complex and elusive rela- 
tionship of domination. Patterson’s 
conceptions of social death and natal 
alienation are very useful and thought- 
provoking, hut his preoccupation with 
honour seriously undermines the cross- 
cultural validity of his model. 

Those familiar with the literature on 
slavery will notice immediately thni the 
author ha.s not included a reference tu 
properly in his definition. Patterson 
mutes much of this omission und 
claims to have exorcised the ghost of 
Marx from slavery studies, Marxist 
ideas regarding the alienation of labour 
are attacked on the grounds that it is 
impossible to distinguish between hir- 
ing services (labour) and acquiring 
rights over the whole body of the 
person hired. At this point in the book 


Patterson makes the unwarranted 
assumption that a “sense of honour is 
present in all human societies", it is by 
no means clear that the Japanese 
samurai code equates with the 


The losing 
tribes 

Tribes of India: (he struggle for 


with conirlbutions by Michael Yorke 
and Jayprakash Ran 
University of California Press.f24.Q0 
ISBN 0520 0431 5 4 

In the 1880s the tribal people of the 
Adilabad district of Andhra Pradesh 
inhabited a land rich in forests, poor in 
communications and of little economic 
importance. As communications im- 
proved Hindu migrants moved into the 
forest areas to establish permanent 
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we are treated to an analysis of hiring 

E radices in American professional 
aseball which, the author claims, 
show how difficult it is to use Marxist 
models of alienation. Whnt is the 
difference between Catfish Hunter (a 
pitcher for the New York Yankees) 
und Isaiah Butler (a South Carolina 
slave quoted in the text)? Patterson 
argues that the difference cannot be 
found in notions of ownership or in 
control over labour as apposed to 
control over the whole person; Tather 
the subjects differ in respect to the 
"relative power" they enjoy. We have 
obviously strayed into analytic quick- 
sand. 

The author claims that the prop- 
rietors' rights are limited in both cases 
and that the crucial difference rests in 
the origins of the labourers. Only 
slaves enter the relationship as a substi- 
tute for death. Patterson's character- 
ization of Marx (or what he takes to be 


Ulation was embarked upon. This 



Lady Portsmouth and her black servant, a portrait by Mignard taken from James 
Walvin's book Slavery and the Slaw Trade: a short illustrated history (Macmillan, 
£14.00 and £5.95). 


Marx's views on labour and alienation) 
is so muddied that it is difficult to 
follow. Furthermore, his use of bizarre 
comparisons (slaves and baseball play- 
ers) cannot help the argument. 

The book concludes with a discus- 
sion of slavery as a “relation of parasit- 
ism", a concept borrowed from socio- 
biology. Patterson argues that this 
approach gives him a special insight 
into servitude but there is little evi- 
dence to support such views in the text. 


involved the solution of granting title 
deeds to tribal householders. In spite 
of serious opposition from vested in- 
terests, the policy succeeded in secur- 
ing deeds for 85 per cent of tribal 
householders by 1949. Considering 
that only 10 per cent had deeds at the 
start of the programme in 1944, it was a 
great success. 

This favourable situation continued 
until the late 1960s when a road link 


ultimate slaves", in imperial Chinn is ' l T in .l b f en , le r [ l 

me of the more interesting surveys of ) acantb Y tnti als l ‘ nt ^ r “* c * r 
hk mobtem available in the literature. “8 cultivation method of production. 


into the remote highlands brought an 
influx of Hindu settlers from Manaras- 
tra. As a result large areas of forest 
were converted into paddy fields, 
many tribals had their land alienated 
and others were exploited by money 
lenders and merchants. 

After his retirement from the chair 
of Asian anthropology at the Universi- 
ty of London in 1976, FOrer-Haimen- 
dorf relumed to India to undertake a 
Systematic investigation of the social 
and economic changes affecting tribals 
by restudying areas he had first visited 


one of the more interesting surveys of 
this problem available in the literature. 

Why are eunuchs, universally despised By the l 1 

as filthy and corrupt beings, associated quired Imge 
with divine rulers? Patterson draws on ™ danger of 
Mary Douglas's Purity und Danger to 
find nis answer: notions of din and filth 


- 4 i.. wina vswiiviiiin. 
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By the 1940s immigrants lind sc- 
ared large areas and the tribals were 


in danger of losing all land.'Their legal 
entitlement to it was very insecure. 
Under the siwu-l-jumabanai system of 


(eunuchs are plagued with problems of cultivation the land remained govern- 
pcrsonal hygiene) ore necessary to men! -owned and the tribals were 
reuffirm what is pure and sacred in allowed to cultivated in exchange for a 
human societies. Among the Chinese, small amount of lax each year. This 
Patterson argues cogently, the “death- system provided corrupt officials with 
like decay" of the eunuchs was an considerable opportunities to enrich 
essential aspect of their power. As the thcmselvw at the expense of the inh- 
ultimatc slaves, these deformed per- nls. Affluent non-tnbnls who wanted 
sons could mediate between ruler and pimply bribed the officials and the 
ruled, male und female, good and evil, tnbals were evicted, 
clean and unclean in the imperial court 


Filret-Haimcndorf first studied this 


- no other being could perform this problem from 1939 to 1943 and wrote a 
role so well. The Author doe* curry his series of reports on it to tho Nizam of 


symbolic argument a bit too far. 
however, in that he does not point out 


series of reports on it to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. On the basts of bis recom- 
mendations, a policy of tribal reha bi- 


in the late 1930s and early 1940s. This 
book describes in depressing detail the 
fate of the tribals of Adilabad and 
other areas of Andhra Pradesh where 
he and his research associates worked. 
In addition to the fate of tribal land, he 
examines forest policy, economic de- 
velopment, the problem of education 
and the changes Hindu migration 
brought about in tribal beliefs and 
riuuifs. Yorke and Rao have each 
contributed independent chapters out- 
lining (he fate or tribals in particular 
areas. FQrer-HaimendorTs centra! 
theme about the tribals' pour chances 
of survival in Andhra Pradesh is dra- 
matically and grimly illustrated in a 
May 1981 postscript in which he de- 
scribes how police massacred large 
numbers of tribals who gathered in the 
Adilabad district to protest about the 
alienation of their land and harassment 
by noq-lribal exploiters. 


tionships of domination. In sum, Slav- 
ery ana Social Death does not live up to 


FQrer-HaimendoiTs story, however, 
is not one of unrelieved gloom. - 
Another area he knows very well is 
tribal Arunchal Pradesh, in the ex- 
treme northeast comer of India. Here 
too there has been rapid material, 
social and educational development 
but the tribal population has “found a 
place in the modem world without so 
far losing its identity as a distinct ethnic 
entity". He explains this in terms of the 
long-established policy of protecting 
Arunchal Pradesh tribals from incur- 
sions and exploitation by people from 
the lowlands. He advocates a similar 
policy for the Andhra Pradesh tribals. 
He argues, for example, “that great as 
the inroads into tribal forests have 
beenin India. , .state governments are 
still free to reverse their policies and to 
take up a system of forest exploitation 
compatible with tribal interest”. 

This book, then, is not a specialist 
work for anthropologists alone. U is a 
highly readable account of the fate of 
the tribals of India and will be of 
interest to all concerned with the 
problem of poverty und human rights 
m the Third world. Filrcr-Haimendorf 
is one of the foremost living authorities 
on tribals in India. In the past forty-five 
years he has done almost eighteen 

K ears' fieldwork in South Asia and this 
oak, which describes the changes he 
has observed at first hand, is therefore 
a unique historical document. He has 
Stated his view of the tribal problem , 
and Its solution eloquently; the issues 
he has raised wilt add significantly to 
the current debate on approaches to 
‘the problem of economic develop- 
ment. 

A controversial feature of Fiirer- 
Holmendorfs analysis, however, js the 
rather over-sharp distinction he draws 
between Hindus and tribals in order to 
make his case. Hindus are portrayed as 
the materially more advnncea and 


the inflated claims made on the flyleaf 
(“the first full-scale comparative study 
of the nature of slavery"). It contains 
many interesting insights, notably 
those relating to substitute death and 
natal alienation, but the text is marred 
by an uncritical use of anthropological 
sources and a disappointing, naive 
conclusion. This is not the modern 
successor to Nieboer's 1910 ethno- 
graphic classic; that study has yet to be 
written. 

James L. Watson is lecturer in Asian 
anthropology at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of 
London. He is editor of “Asian and Afri- 
can Systems of Slavery". 


politically more powerful while tribals 
are shown as backward and politically 
weak. Thus Hindus are the exploiters 
and tribals the exploited, and his policy 
of protection follows as a logical con- 
sequence. The reality is ratner more 
complicated. 

For example, the forest areas of 
central India have sizeable minorities 
of Hindus who have lived with the 
tribals for hundreds of years. Many of 
these people have been exploited by 
outsiders in much the same way as 
tribals have. On the other hand not all 
tribals have been exploited. Some are 
quite well off. As for the immigrants, 
only a minority are rich merchants; 
most are poor landless people who are 
themselves engaged in a struggle for 
survival. Changes in the past years 
have reduced the economic condition 1 
of the tribals to one that is now 
indistinguishable fioiin' the vast major- 
ity of India’s poor: they cultivate rice 
on tiny scattered plots orland, they pull 
rickshaws, they work us daily labourers 
and they beg. 

Fiirer-Haimeudorf is aware of these 
complications. Indeed, these facts can 
be gleaned from his book, and Yorke’s 
chapter contains an excellent discus- 
sion on the problems of the tribe/caste 
distinction. FOrer-Haimendorf de- 
fends his position by emphasizing dif- 
ferences in race, language and cultural 
factors such as religion. The question 
remains, then, wheUier the tribal prob- 
lem should be analysed in the restricted 
terms of the tribe/caste distinction or in 
more general economic terms such as, 
for example, "rich/poor" which puts 
the problem in the wider context of 
poverty in India as a whole. 


Christopher Gregory 

Dr Gregory is a research fellow al Clare 
Hall. Cambridge. 
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Death of 
liberalism 


Europe Transformed 187H-I919 
by Norman Stone 
Fontana, £3.50 

ISB N 0006342621 ) 

Coveringthc period from 1878 to 1919. 
this volume describes the ' strange 
■teaih" of European liberalism. Nor- 
man Stone begins with a synthesis ot 
European political, economic and so- 
cial developments treated from a com- 
narative viewpoint and covering the 
Sole period. He then devotes a 
section each to five major continental 
countries - Germany, Russia, Italy, 

. France and Austria-Hungary - and to 
international relations, and concludes 
with chapters on the GreHl War and the 
postwar upheavals and the changing 
aspects of European culture after the 

turn of the century. 

In many ways this is a book ot its 
time. Right-thinking mole Thatcher- 
ites will find much in it to reassure 
them. Free trade, laisser faire liberal- 
ism and the “nightwatchman state 
appear in a favourable light. Bureauc- 
racies, high tariffs and modern 
architecture do not. Nor do trade 
unions arouse much enthusiasm, ex- 
cept in Russia where there were not 
enough of them to fulfil their function 
of saving capitalism from revolution. 
Liberalism seems successful so long as 
it is really individualistic and does not 
cost money. When liberals start to 
dabble in social engineering they are 
less warmly received. In Britain, as 
elsewhere in Europe, measures of 
redistributive taxation and social re- 
form are seen as arousing “nightmares 
of the People's State, which would 
centralize the economy and reduce its 
citizens to an ‘ant-heap"’. In general , it 
is the withering of sturdy individualism 
which catches Stone's eye. He tells us 
j that by 1910 “huge armaments, mono- 
polies, trade unions, bureaucracies, 

■ nigh taxation and inflationary public 
j finance marked the social scene . It is 
[ not a prospect he seems to find 
appealing. 

\ Stone’s preferences arc open to 
■j criticism, but they can be defended and 
j often make for a lively read. He is 
especially effective when describing 
\- the disastrous effects of imperialism or 
the prewar arms race. He is very good 
!{ on the importance of confessional 
|ti politics and the rise of Roman Catholic 
Ij populist parties, whether in Ireland, 
Germany, Austria or Italy. After the 
;i Second World War historians' obses- 
j ; sion with the socialist labour move- 
j; meni tended to put political Cntholic- 
fi ism into the shade. Recently research 
I] interests have shifted, and Slone gives 
[; full weight to this welcome develop- 
jj ment.. He is interesting too, on the 
]j problems faced by liberals in late 
t nineteenth-century Europe, but his 
U attempts to force the story of liberal- 
ism’s decline into a series of coherent 

T periods is not entirely convincing. 

When Slone turns to individual 
countries he is best on Russia and 
Germany. Like many British histo- 
■!. rians, hfc is more critical of other 
people’s conservatives than of lus own . 
Russia is presented as a hopeless 
! autocratic mess, and even when its 
political leaders do emerge they are 
antiseraites, rabid nationalists, woolly- 
'! minded revolutionaries or power-hun- 

gry monsters. The only Russian who 
, seems to earn Stone's unstinting 

approval is the agronomist Chnyanov, 

■j wio knew the facts of the peasant 
\ question better than anyone else, and 
warned successive governments that 
[here was nothing they could do about 
tt' Intellectually honest, no doubt, but 
r. hardly very helpful. Nevertheless, 
T Slone’s picture of Russia does carry 
depressing conviction, and his discus- 
sion of the Stolvpin land reform issue 
be of value to students and 
teachers alike. 

Oh Austria-Hungary he is more 
controversial, I was surprised to learn 
mat “Vienna 'had received so many 
hlav immigrants that she was almost 
made the capital of' independent 
Czechoslovakia at the end of the First 
world War". There is a tendency to 
P re sent the Austrian Empire’s prob- 
lerns simply in terms of irresponsible 

HAtlnniilMi. T’l M.L.L — « AM ♦ 
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emerging as conscientious administra- 
tors, working for the common good 
Their own dynastic ambitions and 
reactionary prejudices are rarely 
touched upon. The picture of Hungary 
on the eve of the First World War is 
clever but verges on caricature. _ 
Stone’s account of the crisis which 
led to war is well handled, particularly 
with regard to the vexed question of 
mobilization arrangements in Russia 
and the Central Powers. On the war 
itself he mnkes some plausible gener- 
alizations about trench warfare. He is 
well qualified to describe the collapse 
of the Russian Empire and the victory 
of the Bolsheviks. His account of the 
German revolution, on the other hand, 
is less profound, and marred by factual 
error. Chancellor Michaells was not 
"aEcd": there was no “Spartakist 
rising in December 1918; Eisner s 
government was not communist; 
Georg Heim was not the leader of the 
Bavarian Peasant League and German 
soldiers' councils were not quite so 
subservient to the High Command as 
Stone seems to imagine. 

To write a description of this perron 
which is arresting and witty, but yet 
cleur and informative for an uninitiated 
reader is very difficult. Stone at least 
deserves marks for trying. But some- 
times the pace of his narrative is so 
rapid it might confuse a reader un- 
versed in the matters under discuss on, 
and occasionally one wonde re whether 
common sense is not being sacrificed to 
aphoris m. 

A. J. Nicholls 

A. J. Nicholls is a fellow of St Antony's 
College. Oxford. 
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Exile Politics during the Second World 
War: the German Social Democrats In 
Britain. 

by Anthony Glees 

Oxford University Press, £17.51) 

IS BNO 198218931 

The disastrous performance of the 
German Social democratic Party in 
the election of March 1983 has under- 
lined the difficulties that th ^ P art ^^ 
been labouring under in the recen 
past. Perhaps not surpnsmdv, presen 
difficulties Save coincided wfth a great 
increase in interest in the 5 rU s pasi. 
One hhherto neglected area^he per- 
formance of execuhve committee of 

the SPD in its London exile is ex 
ainined in rtiii book by Dr Anthony 


access tu a much wider range of 
German documents for his 1%9 study, 
but Dr Glees is the first scholar to make 
full use of British primary sources. 
Without access to these sources other 
accounts told us something about the 
internal life of the SPD in exile, but not 
about its relationship with the two 
bodies that determined its fate in exile. 

In looking at the relationship of the 
SPD with the Foreign Office and the 
Labour Party. Dr Glees is fairly cnticn 
of both these institutions. In the case ol 
the Foreign Office Dr Glees argues 
that the relative neglect ofthc SPD by 
the Foreign Office robbed Bnlain of an 
important opportunity to influence 
postwar developments in Germany. 

He attributes this neglect to three main 
factors. First, after the summer of 1940 
a crowing anti-German mood replaced 
the earlier willingness to distinguish 
between Nazis and Germans, second 
and not surprisingly military victory, 
and hence the overwhelming import- 
ance of relations with Soviet Russia 
meant that the views of the SPD were 
unwelcome if they offended the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Soviet ally. Thud, 
with a few honourable exceptions 
Foreign Office officials displayed a 
pretty consistent ignorance about the 
nuances of German exile politics and 
politicans. 

While it is clear that it is possible to 
take a more sympathetic view of the 
Foreign Office than Dr Glees, it » 
difficult to demur from his view that 
the Labour Parly treated its fellow 
socialists harshly. A major fascination 
of Dr Glees’s work is the light it throws 
on the relationship between the SPD in 
exile and the Labour Party. This was 
the axial relationship, for it had been in 
response to overtures from the Labour 
Party that the SPD leadership and the 
Executive Committee had transferred 
the seat of the party executive from 
Paris to London. After some initial 
support for the exiles the Labour 
Party’s altitude changed to ope of 
crudains hostility and criticism. They 
prepared to do very little for 
the exile socialists in a material way. As 
a Briton, it is difficult not to fe ® 1 
sense of shame at the treaiment of the 
German socialist refugees by their 
British hosts. It is perhnps enough to 
report that an older member of the 

1 Jbour Party justified to me the then 
ffiourof the Labour Party on the 
Sous grounds that U cumjwdvig 
favourably with the way the, Soviet 
communists had treated their Ger- 

In his account Dr Glees dwells at 
length on the role of William Grilles, 
thcWernalional Secretary of the par- 
ty. Gillies argued that although the 
Labour Party would want to see Ger- 
man Social Democrats in power after 
the war, “they were la be the express- 
ion of British interests and not the 
expression of what the German people 
m£ht or might not want . Not surpri- 
sindY, this was a view that the exile 
SP& could not accept, since they were 
determined to preserve the mdepend- 


eS 


Germany after the war and reestablish 
the party. If they had accepted it. they 
would have been seen by the, German 
people merely us "agents” of the 
British occupation. 

This hook provides us with the basis 
for a re-evaluation of the exile experi- 
ence. The originality ol Dr Glees s 
approach is in his change of emphasis. 
Previous writers hnvc emphasized the 
small contribution made by the SPD in 
exile to resistance against Nazism. Dr 
Glees is concerned not with their 
impact on the Nazi regime but with the 
implications or their stance foi the 
postwar history uf the party. His 
argument is that hy staying indepen- 
dent they were able to preserve tneir 
legitimacy. This enabled them to re- 
turn to Germany and play a major role 
in the determination of SPD policies 
after 1945. Almost by accident, tins 
book sheds a great deal of light on the 
vexed question of the German policy of 
the postwar Labour government. 
Many German historians agonize as 10 
why the Labour government did so 
little to favour the cause of the SPD in 
the British zone. A careful reading ot 
this book will indicate that no more 
could have been expected. 

Dr Glees’s book is well-wntten and 
persuasively argued. It represents a 
major contribution to our understand- 
ing both of the SPD and British policy . 
though its occasionally polemical lone 
is bound to engender controversy. 

W. E. Paterson 

W. E. Paterson is reader in politics at 
the University of Wa rwick. . 

After the 
revolution 

Red Pelrograd: revolution In the 
factories 1917-18 
by S. A. Smith 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 052 124759 4 
Kronstadt 1917-1921 : the fate of a 
Soviet democracy 
by Israel Getzlcr 

Cambridge University Press. £25.00 
ISBN0521 24479X 

Inflated expectations and bitter disillu- 
sionment arc the stuff of any ‘honey- 
moon of revolution" but perhaps never 
more so than in Russia after 1917. 

Following the fortunes of the pro- 
letariat of the Russian capital, notably 
workers’ ambitions for grassroots in- 
dustrial democracy. Red 
concludes that partly by Bolshevik 
design but primarily through supra- 
human economic and social currents 
against which the new Bolshevik gov- 
ernment was helpless, the hi eh hopes 
of early 1917 had been exploded as 
soon as mid 1918. Kronstadt chronicles 
the transformation of the headquarters 


|y a military prison colonv - the 
“sailors’ Sakhalin" -into “the brightest 
example ofthc democratic principle in 
the Russian Revolution". By this read- 
ing, the celebrated KrnnstHdt Rising oi 
1^1 was less a sudden spasm of guilt 
on the pari ofthc Bolsheviks’ erstwhile 
most zealous supporters than u last 
doomed demon si rut ion of that com- 
mit me nl io “n forgotten golden age of 
Soviet democracy* which had its bru-i 
heyday in 1917. 

The composite picture of Russia in 
1917 which emerges from these com- 
plementary studies presents nnuiy fas- 
cinating features. in both the industrial 
and military spheres, the February 
Revolution which brought down tsar- 
ism marked not a crisis of stagnancy or 
decadence but :i crisis of moderniza- 
tion. particularly of disruptive aif- 
fereiitiul growth. Self-interested prac- 
ticality. like the fight to keep 
threatened jobs, was sit least as inflticn* 
linl a factor as ideological partisanship 
in the complex interplay of revolution- 
ary politics over 1917. Moreover, far 
from uncritically embracing Bolshevik 
leadership and policy, the workers und 
sailors quickly developed their .twit 
distinctive vehicles for carrying for- 
ward the revolution: the Pelrograd 
proletariat favoured its " factory com- 
mittees"; Kronstadt was devoted to Us 
own exuberant brand of “Anchor 
Square democracy" and to the “soviet 
as the building-block of socialism. 

Even so, despite their undisputed role 
in the eventual suppression ol the 
unrealizable dreams ot 1917, the Bol- 
sheviks who figure on tlie side lines ol 
both studies do not feature as villains ui 
the drama. Although the Bolsheviks 
undoubtedly exploited the post -tsarist 
m£Me infinitely more adroitly chan 
their political rivals, they are portrayed 
as not so much unscrupulous as naive, 
unaware until too late of the vast scale 
of the enterprise they had set them- 
selves nnd typically the prisoners 
ruther than the masters of events. 

Both studies aTe conspicuously con- 
scientious and professional - the kind 
of western scholarship that Soviet 
historians have come to call sohdnyy . a 
code word meaning too well resear- 
ched to be lightly dismissed but depart- 
ing too far from the official line to 
receive their seal of approval. Smith s 
painstaking analysis is buttressed by an 
admirably international and interdisci- 
plinary range of reference. Gctzlers 
account is structurally flawed _ by tin 

(acknowledged) unevenness in the 
availability of primary evidence but is 
more satisfying dramatically. Some 
maps would have been most welcome, 
not just to relieve texts which are 
necessarily closely-argued and stylisti- 
cally dense but lo provide essential 
Geographical orientation: line maps of 
the disposition of major factories in 
Red Pelrograd and of Kotlin Island and 
its setting in the Gulf of Finland in 
Kronstadt would have been more tnan 
helpful. 

Making few concessions to the more 
general reader, these are unashamedly 
specialist monographs, even though 
the implications of their findings will 
surely nnd their way into future popu- 
lar accounts of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. At the level of methodology, the 
geographically narrow confines of the 
studies raises important questions ab- 
out historicalgeneralization.iRussiavms 

not Felrograa , still less Kronstadt. The 
degree to which a close investigation of 
a particular locality (especially one 
recognizably untypical of the whole) 
contributes to a balanced evaluation of 
the broader national experience is 
plainly an issue which all historians 
must resolve in their search for an 
overall interpretation. , 

East and West, the received images 
of the Bolshevik Revolution are com- 
monly still Soviet-inspired mythology. 
The Petrograd proletariat may be 
observed swarming to a man under 
resolute Bolshevik leadership over the 
wroughl-iron gates of the Winter 
Palnce in Eisenstein's October. The 
Kronstadt sailors who plunged into the 
fray were hailed by Lenin himself as 
“the pride nnd glory of the Russian 
Revolution". Yet what is abundantly 
dear from these latest studies is that 
Pelrograd and Kronstadt were not the 
Bolshevik bastions of Soviet legend. 
“Red" in the sense of being almost 
innocently radical they certainly were; 
exclusively or fanatically “Bolshevik 
they were not. The western demysti- 
fication of the Russian Revolution 
continues apace. 


Raymond Pearson 


Pearson is senior lecturer in 
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Upland 

landscape 

High Dartmoor: land and people 
by Eric Ifcmery 
KoberC Hate. £50.00 
ISBN 070918859 5 

Topical interest in the genesis, de- 
velopment a ltd future of the land sea pcs 
of upland Britain has been underlined 
by press coverage of recent land use 
conflicts in our upland National Parks 
and the "upland debate*' currently 
being promoted around the regions by 
the Countryside Commission in a style 
more frequently associated with the 
Imincli of a new commercial or political 
product. 

Popular images of Britain's high 
uplands have traditionally emphasized 
the prominence of desolate wilderness ' 
anti climatically inhospitable tracts of j 
unproductive moorland or hare rock. 
Although many accept them ns areas of , 
great scenic heauty aiul ecological * 
importance, few would recognize the ' 
importance and variety of human ini- ‘ 
print on these areas. This weighty " 
tume, however, eloquently portrays | 
for one Midi upland the landscape 
detail so often undetected. Even if that j 
detail is seen either the significance is J 
often missed nr an explanation may be 
lacking. ^ 

The book is an immense col lection of 
information about Dartmoor above 
the limit of agricultural enclosure, a 


ill list rations. Many are unique human author's assessment of the importance 
scenes which provide clear enoipsula- of each philosophical tradition in nu- 
liuns of life and social organization in man geography, progressing from the 
well selected histone frames: some are more to the less important, importance 
I and scapes which arc usefully over- beingdefilted in termsofthe volume or 
printed with place-names iiml other geographical literature and general 
annotations; and ulhcrs such as the impact on the discipline. Although 
nail which show the Whitehorse peal clearly this is a subjective matter, l 
pass in 1955 and again in 1975 provide believe that Professor Johnston has got 
mi invaluable record of recent land- the balance about right, 
scape change. However, all are black An easy gambit is to set up the 
and while and it is n pity that the logical positivist mode of thought nnd 
character nf the modern landscape treat it as an Aunt Sally. As Johnston 
e» mid not command some colour repre- points out, strict logical positivists 
sen (at ion in u volume at this price. claim not only to have a method of 
Hemery alerts us initially that his science but that it is the only one that is 
contribution is not a guide nor a skilful valid. The second claim cannot be 
or scientific answer iu controversial sustained but this is not a reason for 
problems but a "plain view" of High rejecting positivist modes of thinking, 
Dartmoor's land and people. In many a mistake made by some others. Ana, 
respects this is the excuse for self- as the re view of geographical literature 
indulgence and copious nsidcs, foot- shows, positivist science has made an 
notes and anecdotes, many of which impressive contribution to geography, 
Hrc trite and superfluous; but it also much of it in terms of aggregate 


notes and anecdotes, many of which 
arc trite and superfluous; but it also 
provides an opportunity for argument. 
The author argues with other writers 
nn their interpretations, with [lie 
Ordnancc Survey on rlic accuracy of 
their place-names and, overall, with 
those who think (hey know the upland. 
For this last challenge alone. I am 
grateful fur this long-overdue addition 
to the literature. 

Edward Maltby 

Edward Mail fry is lecturer in geography 
at the University of Exeter. 


Many years of careful observation, in 
which literally almost no stone is left 
unturned or unmeasured, diligent re- 
tention of descriptive minutiae in field 
notebooks, conversation with the 
"moormen" and additional historical 


Defining 

valid 

domains 


research has produced a unique per- 
sonal record or a landscape many of the 
intricate facets of which would other- 


wise have remained a mystery. Relevance and Ethics 

Unfortunately, however, the orga- i n 
nization of this information demands !" „ ... , _ 

the utmost stamina on the pan of the by Bruce Mitchell and Diane Draper 
reader. Hemery divides the region by Longman, £12.95 
river valleys and their tributaries and ISBN05823G0355 
calls such units •‘countries". Twenty- The appearance of these !wo vo | ume5 
2 «*«■>. wh,d { Biographers is indicative of the continuing debate 

within geography concerning the na- 
nil? ?lci e n ture of subject, what its practition- 
nS 1 ’ JSJ* Ar , ers can hope to achieve, nnd the means 

of inquiry at their disposal. However, 

EiXm w . the "wo books are in stark contrast, 

west DartmooT- The pattern of deliv- _ , , . . 

ery proceeds with ra liter monotonous RonJohnston s Philosophy pul Hu - 
regularity: first, the upper vallev sides, man Geography is written in a re- 
crests and tributaries, then the lower . freshingly direct and unpretentious 
valley sides and floor. "Tliis generally style , the author succeeding admirably 


Philosophy and Human 
Geography: an introduction 
to contemporary approaches 
by R. J. Johnston 
Edward Arnold, £5.50 
ISBN07131G3852 

Relevance and Ethics 
in Geography 

by Bruce Mitchell and Diane Draper 
Longman. £12.95 

ISBNQ58Z30U355 

The appearance of these two volumes 
is indicative of the continuing debate 


analyses and much of it in economic 
geography. 

fn turning m humanistic approaches, 
(here is a disconcerting change of scale, 
from aggregate studies to the examina- 
tion of individual people. The subjec- 
tive mould of human imagination and 
perception has a real impact on be- 
haviour and decisions. Consequently, 
actual behaviour in the spatial domain 
cannot be understood only by refer- 
ence to the “objective” external en- 
vironment, which in any case is subject 
to the agency of man, who creates 
dcsked space. Historical geographers 
in particular have grappled with these 
problems as they try to re-create the' 
geography ofpast times and what it was 
like to inhabit and create those geog- 
raphies. 

Some are not content even with 
these complexities and wish to pursue 
the deeper structures which lie , unseen 
and unseeable, below the surfaces that 
are conventionally examined. This 
Holy Grail leads to an exegesis of 
Ldvi-Straussian and Marxist thinking, 
the reproduction of modes of produc- 
tion, class struggle, uneven develop- 
ment, and so on.' This is a field of 
inquiry which has attracted some emi- 
nent writers, but which also puls off 
many other scholars because the argu- 
ments are “not verifiable/falsifiable 
against evidence in the positivist 
sense" . 

In effect, both the humanistic and 
stucturalist approaches amount to a 
critique of the positivist mode of 
thought. To the extent that this critique 
serves to mark out the domain within 


within geography concerning the na- which the positivist approach is valid, 
ture of the subject, what its practition- so far does it serve a useful purpose . By 
ers can hope to achieve, and the means the same token, the utility of the 
of inquiry at their disposal. However, competing philosophies and the do- 
the two books are in stark contrast. mains for which they are relevant can 
Ron Johnston’s Philosophy ami Hu- be teased out. Although this much is 
man Geography is written in a re- made reasonably explicit by the au- 
freshingly direct and unpretentious thor, the full implication is not stated. 


downstream direction is the opposite 
of that which most visitors would tend 
to take. 

Even to those already initiated in the 
Dartmoor landscape the lack of Ordn- 
ance Survey grid references mnkes 
precise identification of same or the 
topographical and cultural features 
difficult. 1 would have much preferred 
to see a historical or thematic approach 
to the whole work, as this might have 
removed certain repetition and might 
have enabled the author to portray 
more clearly the sequence of events 
which have transformed or subtly mod- 
ified the landscape. 

There is a certain uneasiness in the 


in communicating same very complex 
matters. In doing so he helps the reader 
to see some of the arcane and obscure 
literature with a disconcerting clarity. 
He has written his book explicitly for 
undergraduates, and primarily for 
those reading geography. Furth- 
ermore, he refrains from arguing the 
merits of one philosophical position in 
competition with others, and has suc- 
ceeded in offering the reader n remark- 
ably balanced account of widely diver- 
gent viewpoints - although he deliber- 
ately plants clues regarding his pre- 
dilections. 

The problem addressed is the nature 
of science, of knowing, in the domain 
loosely defined as social science, of 
which human geography is but one 


documentation of physical landscape loosety defined as social science, or Despite the fact 
development and the" compression of which human geography is but one marred by numcr 
an outline “ biography" of the region discipline. Quite explicitly, the author errors, Johnston's 
into just four text pages is inexplicable, disregards physical geography. At one a wide readershi 
Definition of weathering as the “Wear- this is acceptable. In that recent raphers - both studi 

ing' away [riel of rock by climatic 1 methodological and philosophical de- and among those v 
elements" might cause'll few hackles to !’ bute within the subject hits focused on know what it is (hi 
. rise ini gc»gtanhic»I circles. If it is true human geography nnd hns been fed For its brevity, wid 
that “extreme ground saturation . . . largely by inputs from outside the. clarity it is a brilliai 
causes the 'rapid decomposition of' discipline. _ In another sense, the companion to the m 
grasses anti heaths”, then we should all separation i is i unfortunate, because be- Geography and Gt 
puzzle over the presence of such deep ' the 1950s and 3960s important American human 
peat on the high tablelands of Dart- ! advances were occurring in physical 1945, a second cd 

T L .. . ,.nU ..n ! ODOPrnnllV which sni led over min wivnllu Knun nill- 


so far does it serve a useful purpose . By 
the same token, the utility of the 
competing philosophies and the do- 
mains for which they are relevant can 
be teased out. Although this much is 
made reasonably explicit by the au- 
thor. the full implication is not stated. 
Indeed, we are left with a supposed 
dilemma: either, to choose one or 
other philosophical approach ; or, 
fashion an amalgam. 

This is an unnecessary dilemma. If 
we are explicit about the purpose of a 
particular inquiry, then the appropri- 
ate framework wihin which to work can 
be selected. The touchstone is whether 
that particular approach makes a use- 
ful contribution that is recognized by 
other scholars, which in turn implies 
communicating across substantial bar- 
riers of concept and terminology. 
Johnston implies that he shares this 
viewpoint, advanced by me in Human 
Geography; evolution or revolution? 
(Penguin/ 1975). 

Despite the fact that the text is 
marred by numerous typographical 
errors, Johnston’s book deserves 
a wide readership among geog- 
raphers - both students' and teachers - 
and among those who are curious to 
know what it is (hat geographers do. 
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Heage Windmill in the village of Heage near Derby. Taken from Transformation oj 
a Valley: the Derbyshire Derwent by Brian Cooper with photographs by Neville 
Cooper, published by Helnemann at £13.50. 


For its brevity, width of coverage and 
clarity it is a brilliant book - a worthy 
companion to the author’s earlier work 
Geography and Geographers: Anglo- 
American human geography since 
1945, a second edition of which has 
recently been published by Edward 
Arnold. 

' Notwithstanding the title of their 
hook, Bruce Mitchell and Dinne Drap- 
er arc primarily interested in ethics, 
which they summarily define as “the 
study of standards of right or wrong, or 
the part of .science involving moral 
conduct, duty, and judgment". Their 


sion hardly existed - the six entries in 
the index all referring to comments in 
passing - wrestling with all the ethical 

g roblems so admirably discussed by G. 

.. Shaw in The Doctor's Dilemma. I 
think this is a book that deserves to be 
quickly forgotten. 

Michael Chisholm 

Michael Chisholm is professor of 
geography at the University of Cam- 
bridge. 


Recreation 

tree 


Recreation Geography 
by Stephen L. Smith 
Longman, £5.95 
ISBN 0582 30050 9 

The professional interest in recreation 
taken by geographers soared during 
the 1960s and 197us nnd so we can now 
expect to see some synthesis of the 
methods and results used during those 
years. 

Dr Smith is primarily concerned with 
methods, and this comes out clearly in 
his chapter headings which, apart from 
“conclusions” consist of four pairs of- 
sections on recreation location and on 
travel entitled successively “descrip- 
tive research", “explanatory re- 
search", “predictive research , and 
“normative research". Thus the book's 
great strength lies in its close attention 
to, and detailed review of, recent 
research methods used to investigate 
the geography of recreation which 
forms the bulk of the volume. 

In the work on choice in travel; for 


example, we are told in detail how to 
use the Fishbein model (which is a 
subjective choice model), for dcstina- 


The book concentrates a great deal 
on outdoor recreation in rural settings: 
other forms are not ignored but they 
are very much in the background. In 
spite of an impressive list of places 
mentioned in a special index, the 
majority of places and methods discus- 
sed are from North America, and a 
certain ethnocentricity thus pervades 
the book: “Cars account for over 80 per 
cent of all recreational travel in most 
regions” is one unsupported state- 
ment , for example , that tells us nothing 
about its source as a piece of informa- 
tion, or what “all regions” means, 
which is not defined by the context 
either. The methodology is empha- 
sized, too, at the expense of the real 
places involved: there is no discussion 
of one actual recreational site, for 
instance, which brings together all the 
branches of study which the author 
describes. In short there is no real 
geography in the book, only steps 
towards the construction of a 
geography. 

Dr Smith talks near the end of the 
book of a “tree of recreation geogra- 
phy” with roots in sociology, ecology, 
regional science and the like, ana 
branches of inventories of faalities, 
point pattern analysis, mental maps 
and similar: and they all converge at 
the trunk, which is recreation gepgra' 
phy. But from the evidence of mis 
book this tree is unstable, for there is 
no trunk. For my part, too, I think it is 
downright pretentious to talk of intel- 
lectual revolution in recreation geogra- 
phy in the same paragraph as discus- 
sing the work of Darwin and Wallace-, 
as well as to suggest that until those 
gentlemen came along biology uia not 

emerge "from the naive phenomenoio- 

g t of natural history". This is not how 
rnst Mayr tells the story. Even to 
raise the idea of issues of ‘ultimate 
concern" in this field is also perhaps 

rtninn Katmn/1 raacnnflhlf* nfflCtlCdl QHU 
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of the recent evidence for Pterirtium j* 10 revolution which ninny consider hook, Bruce Mitchell and Dinne Drop- 
containing potentially carcinogenic ,I1JS since .neon experienced. or arc primarily interested in ethics, 

substances. Tnc glossary in which these Within his self- ini posed limits. Pro- which they summarily define as “the 
examples occur is q curious collection fesor Johnston 'adopts a-rijnplu study of standards of right or wrong, or 
of terms supported by n mixture of strategy, in which three. chapters fonn the pari of .science involving moral 
notes and narrative, science and re-' the core of the hook. These discuss conduct, duty, and judgment . Their 
minisccnce. Its location in pages 12-97 positivist, humanistic and structuralist text is a pedestrian collation of state- 
is guaranteed to confuse or irritate the approaches. Each chapter is divided meats und studies revolving around 
reader by introducing material without into two main parts: an exposition of problems of respondents' privacy; de- 
nnv logical framework. the philosophical viewpoint; and a caption on the part of the investigator; 

Researchers will find the bibliugra- brief review of gcogniphicul literature the conflicting claims on a scientist as a 
phy very limited; ami many references, that is cast in the particular philo- ■‘pure” scientist, consultant or advo- 
noted iJi the text are not listed. Howcv- ■ sophical mould. The order of the cate; mid so on. Miraculously, the text 
er the hobk is supported by 551 chapters is determined primarily by the is .written ns (hough the medical profes- 


tion choice, as well as the Wennergren 
and Ncilsen model as an example of an 
objective model of predeliction. Simi- 
larly, the relevance of central plnce 
theory is explored in some detail in the 
chapter concerned with predictive re- 
search on location, a section which 
averi discusses -the distribution of the 


clientele of Hurrods, thus putting 
shopping there firmly in the camp ot 
hedonism, rather than utility. One 


problem with discussing so many 
methods,,, however, is that each is 
usually illustrated with a single exam- 
ple and we are left to wonder whether 
that particular technique was ever used 
again or whether it became a staple 
item for applied practitioners of the 
subject. 


intellectual limits. 

So here we have a good compilation 
of largely North American work (muen 
of the work at the Tourism and Recrea- 
tion Research Unit at the University ot 
Edinburgh, for instance, is not men- 
tioned) on methods in recreation 
geography; if it were labelled as suen 
there could be little complaint. But tt is 

. presented as having wider significance 
and that is scarcely the case: publishers 
and editors of series do no service to au- 
thors when they over-sell the virtues ot 
theirwork. 

Ian Simmons 

■ lan Simmons is professor of geography 
at the University of Durham. 
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m M resulting in death. 

|^^|r TBjjg Salt house correctly emphasizes that 

IkI IH B the conditions of being either 20 or 80 

WJlte# years of age in 1983 differ in many 

ot her respects than gross physiology. A 
person aged 8U was born before World 
t ll War I. grew up in a very different 

I IycIT H.. 1C intellectual and economic climate, had 

v “ ^ different educational opportunities, 

_ fl || different medical treatment and a 

1*1 1 1 different diet, and focused his or her 

fill. A life in terms of very different expecta- 

— — . "I lions. We are all time travellers, but 

Adult Cognition: an experimental th e elderly are furthest from home and 

psychology of human aging suffer most from culture shock. Their 

byT.ASalthouse experience allows them to retain high 

Stringer DM62 levels of competence at some practised 

run 2 540 90728 9 skills - many, perhaps, now obsolete in 

gg!:- 3 -r z terms of their daily usefulness. Their 

Soon 20 per cent of the population ot competence j n learning new skills, or in 
western Europe and of Norm America Jeanne with a changing world is quite 


western Europe and of North America j ea jj n g with a changing world is quite 
will be aged over fit) years. Psycholog- anol h er question, 
fets and nook publishers being among Traditional intelligence tests also 
thefirel professional groups _to take this em phasize this necessary distinction 
statistic to heart, there has i, etween specific, learned, skills and 
been a flood of two sorts of books genera i flexibility. Particular skills, 
on aging. Jolly hortatory paperbacks suc ^ as verbal competence, are re- 
offer trite advice on self-evident prop- ta | nec j unt j| t h c en£ j 0 f life. Information 


been a flood of two sorts of books genera i flexibility. Particular skills, 
on aging. Jolly hortatory paperbacks guc j, as ver ba! competence, are re- 
offer trite advice on self-evident prob- ta [ nec j unt j| t h c en£ j 0 f life. Information 
lems and seek to convince us that the mastere£ i j n youth may survive and 
predicaments of aging are more funny rema i n use ful. But all tasks involving 
than desperate, Alternatively, solemn j ast performance, and many, novel, 
textbooks review an unimaginative, spal j a [ problem-solving tasks show 
self-contradictory and unsatisfactory mar ^ e d loss. The picture is perhaps 
technical literature seeking by diligent most neat j y capture d by a distinction 
coverage and sheer mass to disguise the 5 e j ween the retention of some “crys- 
fHCt that few useful or interesting ta |]ized** intellectual skills, dependent 
conclusions are yet available. on ear i v learning, with a concomitant 

Timothy Salthouse’s book avoids i QSS 0 f ’'fluid" intelligence which allows 
both these traps. He deals, chapter by the appre ciation and solution of novel 
chapter, with large and interesting problems, 

topics. For example, his first chnpter In short there ; s little in this book 
gives us the bad news about profession- w ) 1 ; c ( l w ;j[ Q ff er hope to an academic 
al achievement, especially academic irrespectively poised on the brink of 
achievement, and age, which has been ear ]y retirement. However, academics 
accumulating since the 1950s. It is f ac i ng suc h hard choices will at least 
especially sad for The THES to report a pp re ciate the clarity with which issues 

io its more distinguished readers that a ' e the vigour (but not, 

we must all. inevitably, go over the hill per haps, the frequent inaccuracy) with 
-and that the peak of the hill apparent- which lhe ii tera ture is criticized, and 
ly occurs much earlier than most of us t j ie ev jdent determination to clear the 
would like to believe. way for useful progress in this sad, but 

The patient and exact H . C. Lehman necessar y , science . 
published in the 1950s tables that show _ . . ■■■— ■ ■ - 

that mathematicians and chemists p n * r | c i c Rabbit t 
reach their peak productivity (peer- _____ 



reacn ineir peax pruuutuvuy L — 

judged quality, as well as sheer quanti- patfkk Rfl6Wlf * pro fessor of psychot- 
ty of publications) in Ihetr early thir- a( {he University 0 f Durham. 
ties, and decline sharply thereafter, 

Curiously astronomers are much luck- 

Numerical 

opera, German men of letters, and -L ^ 

historians - in their early fifties. Chess j • 

J i l In thpir ***.-*>* IVTflir 


Numerical 

players and psychologists peak in their rj V) Cki\T Cl C 
mid-thirties. Embarrassingly, psycho- Alltllj kJRLx 
logUts have two publication peaks: . ■- 

although they produce their best pap- Compu | a t| 0 nal Methods in 
ers in their thirties, they go on stre- E i emenlar y Numerical Analysis 
nuously producing "lesser publics- ohn |i Morris 
tions" in their late forties and fifties, y j SO and £9 9* 

And although Nobel laureates are ^ni7t^9 l and ,04205 
awarded rather late in life, the work ISBN U 471 10419 1 and wm. 

which earns them is usually completed The Essentials of 
In the recipient's thirties and early Numerical Computation 
forties. by C. M. Bartholomew-BIggs 

As Salthouse points out, further chartwell-Bratt, £7.95 
work has not upheld any of the obvious TRRN 91 44 20281 4 

objections to Lehman's conclusions. — . . h „ n _ 

We do not understand these phe- Numerical unalys is has^ . e i y 
nomena, but the statistics arc obdurate troversial subject ounag j 

: and intriguing. For example, what short existence, so much so nat even 
factors make excellence in some sub- experts cannot agree : on ex y ™ 

jects hard to achieve until late in life, is. A description that I particular^ 
even though in other subjects later like, however, n 1 that of Hildebrana. 
achievements are rare? What can we "The ultimate aim of conve . 

learn from individuals who provide numerical analysis is t p usefu j 

»nking exceptions to these rules? Is nient methods for obtain g 
diminishing productivity only the re- solutions to maihcnia 1 P . 
suit of loss of mental efficiency und of and for cxtracirng use 
energy, or can much of it be explained from avadable soTuuon s whmh are not 
by the distractions of other kinds of expressed in tract able form ■ 
responsibility as middle age proceeds? there to* been' 

fund mem, must accept that studies of Some "numerical an ily. and 

cognitive changes with increasing age 

SP be u^ful if they are longitu- we have A Qn 

. ff the y fonw some 


Numerical analysis has been a con- 
troversial subject during its relatively 
short existence, so much so jMteven 


The Herefordshire Beacon, Colwall, Hereford and Worcester, a" Iron Age 
hill-fort. Taken from Roman Britain front the Air by S. S. Frere and J. K. S. St 
Joseph, publlshedbyCambrldgelJnlvereUyPre^o^IS^OO^^^^^^^^^^ 


ST inSSn. numerical differentia- worst 1 have ever come across. Regard- 
lion solution i»r nonlinear algebraic ing lhe hook Mibjec lives 1 kn«w of iki 
equations the algebraic eigenvalue cngi nee ring, mailiemahes or sciuu-e 
problem, and the numerical solution of course lor which 11 would be sui ahle 
ordinary differential equations. 1 he und so it must be said to fail in 1 sst.iud 
second book also has a chapter on aims. 1 did quite enjoy readme tin. 
numerical optimization. Neither book hook, howeyci - and it mav well not to- 
ventures into the more difficult area nl without merit ns a popular w ork on 
partial differential equations. c omputing leehmqiies. 

Morris's hook provides a well writ- 

ten. up-to-date, introductory course in Colin Morey 

numerical analysis, mainly at first-year ' . 

level but going beyond this hi suine Colin Stotcy is j'Mlowr "i tmitlnmui- 
areas, such as minimnx approximation ucs at Loughborough University of 
and eigenvalue problems, and so lead- Technology 

ing nicely into more advanced topics. - 

A range of inleresling physical prob- 

lems is also given in chapter one. The ^ ^ J| ^ 

chapter on errors in computing ,s very K PPOIIQH lY 
good and has some useful examples. L/vWUMM J 
Though mainly traditional , Hie work is _ 

occasionally enlivened by more mod- -f^OT fl XJkT QVJC 
ern topics, such as iterative methods IJClLJIA. TT J & 

for sparse linear systems, spline appro- i 

SSSSStSSi. 


In addition to these structural and 
synthetic studies, the biosynthesis of 
natural products could be studied once 
radio-isotopes, and more recently, 
stable isotopes like carbon-13 became 
available, and this new area of en- 
deavour has commanded the atten- 
tions t»r a n i nc rearing nunibe r of die m- 
ists and biochemists. The pathways by 
which natural products (nr secondary 
metabolites) are produced constitute 
‘secondary metabolism". The term 
•secondary" originally implied that the 
pathways '(and the compounds thus 
produced) were apparently inessential, 
as compared with the metabolic path- 
ways for lhe production of carbohy- 
drates, proteins and nucleic acids 
(primary metabolism), which are an 
essential pari of all living organisms. 
Whether secondary metabolites are in 
fact non-essential is now open to 
debate, but certainly one of the 
strongest lures of natural products has 
always been their interesting pharma- 
cological and toxicological properties, 
and more recently their roles as 
mediators of "chemical communica- 
tion" between organisms, that is, their 
ecological significance. 

Not surprisingly, modern books on 
natural products fall into two main 
classes: synthesis und biosynthesis; and 
Professor Torssell's book duals with 
the latter subject. Although it is pri- 
marily concerned with Hie organic 
reaction mechanisms by which natural 
products are assembled, certain 
aspects of primary metabolism are also 
included. In this respect it is rather 
similar to the excellent, but now rather 
dated book Basic Organic Chemistry. 

B Part IV by Tedder, Nechvalal, Murray 
* and Carnduff (Wiley, 19721, und i 
suspect it may be intended as a replaee- 

■ meni for that book. 

The scope is somewhat broader than 
two other recent books: The Biosviiih- 
1 cs is of Secondary Metabolites by R. B. 

- Herbert (Chapman & Hall, 1981) and 
■■ mv own nook Secondary Metabolism 

I (Oxford University Press, 1980). con- 
L ‘ side table emphasis being given to 
e carbohydrates nnd to those enzymes 

II (and their cofactors) which catalyze the 
biosynthetic reactions. In common 

- with these other books, all classes 01 
natural products are considered, with 

- the elucidation of biosynthetic path- 
1 . ways by means of isotopicnlly-labelled 
»/ intermediates providing the major 

theme. The coverage is comprehen- 
sive, although there arc a number of 

■ important omissions (aflaioxins, vita- 
min D metabolites, macroiide antibio- 
tics, cannabinoids, and so on), and the 
clarity of the chemical structures and 
figures is excellent. 

My one reservation is that- there is 
too little mention of the biological 

f iropertics of naturalproduets. On the 
asi page Professor Torssell mentions 
that many of our drags are natural 
products or related to them, but this is 
probably too late to capture the in- 
terest of the reader; and there are very 
few specific examples elsewhere in the 
book. In addition, the "chemical coni- 
7“ munication" (including "chemical war- 
' , fare") that takes place between insects. 

■ insects and plants, and between plants, 
no- ‘ s P ven a brief mention only in the first 

rttl y C T&is is a pity, as this area of research 
°P‘ is currently very much in vogue, and 
! >er ‘ many secondary metabolites are now 
iar y kndwn to be of vital importance to the 

nnv . . 1 1 «L«M Tvtrlaari 


recognize anumw. ■■ > ■«-/ .7 ” h-j 
we have at least one chair in applied 

numerical analysis" in lhls count ^; 9j 
the other hand the importance of til 


tuai la. 11 uioy iwiivw aw...- T .i_ _ : mi>nr 

P^plc as they ago over periods of a the other hand the inip 

decade or longer. subject to a wide rang* 

Salthouse gives a sensible account of activities must be itsjg 
jhe literature on health factors and age. ly in view of increased 
He briefly examines the idea that old computers, 
age can be considered, and perhans Despite the fact mat > 
alleviated, as a disease. He rightly only a few MSc courses . 

Rn» .! .. . . r 7..-., COUTSeS 


r (Je chunters on eigenvalue by Kurt B. G. Torssell tercst of the reader; and there are very 

nrohlcms and numerical differentia- Wiley, £23.00 and £9.50 few specific examples elsewhere m the 

lion b Krhaps suffer from attempting to ISB jq Q47 1 10378 0 and 103799 book. In addition , the chemical corn- 

cram too much material in ion lilile Man hasalvva ys used natural products: ?’ Hh at°t akM p'lace between insects. 

s P« ce ; i, nve some knowledge initially in the form of crude P' a ™ insects and plants, and between plants, 

Fortran, “ a ^ al of iheorems rietary medicines. Consider also per- ma sec0 ndary metabolites are now 

"J-JS or not at random . The fumes of natural origin, and cultnary kn6 ^„ to be 0 f vital importance to the 
seem 7 i"s throughout the herbs and spices, all in use for many orgail j sms that produce them. Indeed. 

examples and exeruses g centuries, and the list of natural pro- continuing existence of species may 

b° ok !!rtv d answere P O^he exercises ducts in the service of man become* d nd on thiir ability to elaborate on 
consequently ans ve exlens i ve . existing secondary metabolites and 

w °u d have been ^^ ; . Biggs's Scientific study of these chemical fl increase their competitiveness. 

Although ^rino nmew uigg compounds began in earnest during the are ^ kin d s of reasons why 

book deals with _m ich he sam 0 njnc g; ntH century, but was pnmari y chemists shou!d be interested in the 

jee^matler, apart from the cnapt conceme d with isolation nncf the elu- biological activities of natural pro- 

opnmizauw u ‘reaiment « very of structure These ^ nnd this otherwise exccfient 

different- The ! w mon(irae ntal efforts, carried put with book might have been greatly enriched 

undergraduates an 1 ,l f d trivial primitive equipment and wthout the . f lhh a&pect had reC eived more atwn- 

the use of computers 1 benefit of spectroscopic methods, pro- ■ 

numerical calculations '* JJJJJj vided definitive structures for most of J — I — — 

joim ^ 

xrftW 

A second edition of J. M. K. Dake's 
Engineering Hydraulics has been pub- 
lished by Macmillan at £15.00 and 
£7.95. 


numerical - -- more uavunceu - , 

the other hand the mportanw ^ the b(jok wj| | scrve a „ undergraduiitc 


we still have 
and probably 


anevtated, as a disease. He rightly only a lew 7 a -‘^ l6 d ex- 
jjmplams of the lack of adequate n o undergraduate ^ there 

Jeohes of aging and aptly points out dusively to numerical an is 

Jat even the slender data we have will are clear s, ^ lI J; v t “ e nd i S J being 
J* very hard to interpret until this gaining in popu 0 f, or option 
Jtuahon is remedied. For the moment offered as a comi , of courses. 
“ s «m8 better to replace the idea of in, an increasme number ^ ^ 
30ng’’ as a single process, locked These two book activity, 

safely to the mere nassnee of time, with undergraduate side 0 . , 


howevei niany exercises involving 
programming, hut no specific prog^ 

to illustrate the techniques. A number ’“^ ucnce thousands of natural prt»- Chemist has published Ckemical 
of the more recent developments arc c quenc t isolatec i t identified. Nomenclature Usage, edited by Ronald 
introduced as exercises only; again synthesized. The quickening Lees nnd Arthur F. Smith. Designed as 

■mswers would luive been useful. and then syjii provided on a guide to the correct use of cheimca 

Tecm.se of the l^k of niathcmatics S5 Sri of an n«e>. the work explains ilhe legal and 

the book tends to reud hke a collet ion n ‘, mber of new synthetic technical reasons for the vancty of 

of recipes for the various methods. I ® j and novel chemical theories, names assigned to chemicals and the 
found the chanter on errors rather ^ had a very considerable role of international bodies concerned 

Aspect and could not always match ti e f^f^^ganic chemistry In with the standardjzation of uornencla- 

autnor's numbers with my own. The impart on org n, fe - The guide is available at £19.50. 

book suffers from having no diagrams general. 


was not accomplished until 1951. lished by Macmillan at £15.00 and 
However, during the past 25 years. £7 95 

troscop 1c t cchifiques !has ly facilt Ellis Horwood (Wiley), in association 

lr ?. j P. ...... 1 iniraatioaf inne . and in ‘ vdiii the Labootorv’of the Government 


variables associated with sicai pattern. computa- 

^^rig age - such as diseases of the tions) on ®. nror l! n 1 - r eQUa tions, in- 
[“phatoiy and circulatory systems, tion, sotation of es q appro xima- 
b ram damage, and the onset of illness terpolation, least squares 
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Mystery and malice: Henry Mor land’s The Fair Nun Unmasked ril 1169 
friglif) and the less restrained "Miss Churiiev in the actual dress as she 
nppeur'd hi ye character of Iphgciiin at the Jubilee Unit or Masquerade at 
Kanelngli" (above), an anonymous engraving made 20 years earlier. 
These two sides of the world of masq uerade are celebrated in a Museum of 
London exhibition on show from July 12 to October 2 at London Wall 
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Appointments 


Bath 

l.rclureUilp; Or C. H Jnnies (cducaiionl. 

Rrndford 

l.u-iurcslilp: O. A. Rcc* Iniuiiuetmcm Kitnce]. 

Edinburgh 

Senior lci-lurcshlui; A. A. Templeton (oteieuia 
untl gynstmikigyV. ] D. McGregor (paihalogy - 
icinpuriiry/p.iiMimL'). N. J. Douglas (rtipfraim 
mudk'inc). 

Lectureships: A. Hliikc (computer science!; J.H. 
Uripps (ck-clrkul engineering); A- B. cooper 
(forestry and nulurul resources - tcmporary.'pan- 
time): Dr D. A. Momun (French - temporary!-. 
Dr J. A. McFie. (Dr J. R. Robertson and Dt 
M W. Whitley (.ill general practice -jtan-llmeV. 
A. D. Gumming (medicine); A. M. Dan (medi- 
cine, cnrdinvflsculjr research unl( - temporary). 
Dr G. A. Reid (microbiology). 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

I’ro-vke chancellor: Professor J. A. Cannon. 
Readership: Dr P. Hitchcock (data p rote nine! 
Senior lectureships: Dr D. N. Bateman (consul- 
tant physician - pharmacological sciences); Dr P 
Hilton (obstetrics and gynaecology). 
Lectureship; Dr C. Smith (archaeology). 

The Computer Board for Universities and Re- 
search Councils has announced the appointment 
of Professor Mike Wells, director of the Un'tveni- 
ly of Leeds computing service as director of 
networking to oversee the development of data 
communications In the UK university and re- 
search council community. 


I'orlliconiiiiu Events 



Grants 


Universities 


Dr. R M. Cooper. £10.1*00 from the ARC Ifungiil 
pathogens in crops): Professor If. T. Uavliss and 
Kir A. 1. Millington. E7.1..19U from the SSRC 
(cross frontier joint ventures and UK industrial 
devL-fopmcril): Dr I* D. E vansund Professor J . F 
Faslham (in assodatlnn with Mawdsley’s Ltd). 
£15.237 from Hie SERC (uninterruptible power 


fixation and aiowthl: I'mlcssur D. J. Shcrnm, 
£J.34L>frum Inc SERC (protein 'tracking'); Dr L. 
D; Barron. £26,050 from ihc SERC (Raman 


mcialsi: Dr J. M. Forbes and MrC. L. Johnson, 


upiic.il activity of chiral molecules): Dr D. J. 
Rohms. £1*7,950 from the SERC (synthesis ,if 
nlkiiloids): Professor K. If. Overton, £19.-150 
from the SERC (ally lie carbons); Professor K. W. 
Kirby. £10,0(10 from the SERC (biosynthesis 
processes): Professor G. A . Sim . £55.000 from i he 


£3ti. 749 from King Edward's I Inspired Fund for 
London (private nursing homesi. 

Bradford 

Dr C. B. Thomas and Dr II. S. Recital. £26.175 
from the SERC (applied physics): the librarian. 
Dr J. A. W. Hiiaill.Dr E. J. Yannakoudakisand 
Mr D. Ellis, £24.000 from the Bnihh Library. 
Bihliugraphie Services Division (retrospective Blc 
buildingl: Professor M. F. Eduards. ( 12.23ft from 
Ihc Department of Industry fugiluicd vessel 
sralc-up studies); postgraduate school of studies 
in electrical and electronic engineering. £62.51 ■> 
from Central Electronics Engineering Research 
Institute. Pilanl. India (microprocessor based 
logic control system for locomotive Inverter). 

Glasgow 

^ , Sf5 SWr J*' Hemingway. £23.432 frum the 
ARC (equipment - animal husbandry); Professor 
0.1. Shctrati.C74.923 from the MRC (iransposon 
TO7 transposition): Dr J. D. Barry anti Professor 
K. Vickcmun. QIO.0M from the MRC (antigenic 
expression in trypanosomiasis); Dr D. Skvrrow. 
,042,(130 from tnc MRC (epidermal differentia-. 


£60.808 from Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food/Ken net h Wilson f Grain) Ltd. (self-fed 
silage for dairy cows); Professor North. £154.023 
fmm the SERC (protein crystallography l; Profes- 
sor North £11.119 from Joycc-Loebl (computer 
control of instrumentation); Professor So mines . 
£19.950 from the SERC (now lam vein deriva- 
tives); Dr A. Radford and Dr F. P. Buxton, £16,045 
from the SERC fpyr-4 geno of neuraspora); Dr J. 
C. Wootlon. £75.603 from the SERC [nictratc 
reductase genes and proteins); Professor Mara 
and Dr N. J. Koran. £19,506 from the SERC 
(activated sludge settlement and hulking); Dr M. 
J. Howes and Dr D. V. Morgan, £25,750 from 
GEC Research Laboratories iMMIC's PIN 
dtotfes); Professor Mav. £20,000 from York City 
Council (cycling policy in York!; DrS. J. Higgins. 
£71.510 from Inc MRC (androgen responsive 
transformants); Dr D. A. S. G. Mary. £12.000 
from Merck. Sharp and Dohmc Lid (BLOCAD- 
REN and heart attack); Dr M. S. Chesters, 
£111.162 from DHSS (X-ray image Intctuificn); 
Dr K. Johnstone. Dr K. T. Holland and Dr S. 


Won); Dr A. M. Mowai. £7B.3tift from the MRC 
IFjfl-voisus-hosI reaction in small intestine): Dr 
T. H. Birkbcck. £31.723 from ihc NF HP ( infer. 


T. H. Birkbcck. £3)J23 from the NERC (infee- Environment (archaeokiay of Samian rvni erv v 

tJre^N ER c'm/m/ ™ jL ? ' 2 } 1 8 rnim f rp|,:B ° r p W u JT s and Processor NullingJQSjYo 

UreNERC (A (Jiai rubra . nothilatlon. nitrogen from the SERC (price and consumption of 

|^pjOpei^Unive^ 


SERC (structural chcmrilry); Professor G. A. 
Fcwson. £25.098 from the SERC (mandclnte 
enzymes a mulli-cn/ymc complex?): Professor A. 
J Stanford. Dr S. C. Gar rod and Ms if. F. Al 
Fusthem fin association with Mawdsley's Ltd). Ahmar. £2H.75ll from the SSRC (pay cl id logical 
£45.237 from Hie SERC (uninterruptible- power mpdel of comprehension): Professor J. L. Reid, 
supplies using rotating machines): kin L. Chultis. CI5.V3K from the Unllsh Heun Foundation (beta 
£Jh.749 from King Edward's llnspilnl Fund for adrenoceptors); Professor J.L. Reid and DrC. R. 

Jones. Swiss FrJO.WJCl front Cilag Si if lung (car- 
diuvuscular nlphu receptors); Dr A. R. Lons. 
Belgian Fr2lKI.OOO from North Atlantic Treaty 
Orgamzuliun (low -temperature ac loss in amor- 
phous leliahedral sc mi- conductors)', Dr D. J, 
Winning. £1 3 JUtl from North of Scotland Hydro- 
Elcciric Board (system control). Professor D. A . 
McGowan and Dr T. W. MacFarlahc. £27,149 
from Brnchrd (nmoxli 3a therapy in denial 
abscesses); Professor F. Wntcll or the Hunterian 
Museum. I152.2K2 from the Manpower Services 
Commission GROM A cataloguing): Mr J. parish. 
E77.SWI from the MSC [Historical Thesaurus of 
English). Mr D. Bunk. £121.933 from the MSC 
(British National Biographies Project Stage 3); 
Mr D. Bonk. £121.943 rmm ihc MSC (British 
Bibliography Project Stage 1): Mr M. Moss of 
University Archives. £74,606 from the MSC 
(archive work): Professor D. Dennison. £50.(118 
from Joseph Rowntrec Memorial Trust (social 
effects or economic changes in British towns); 
Profcsor O. Jarrell. £26.889 from Wellcome Trust 
(feline leukemia virus infections). 


Mr B. Hartley. £14,94)9 from Department of ihc 
Environment (archaeology of Samian oottenA: 


University College of North Wales, 
Bangor 


sur Smithells. £22.335 from the MRC (congenital 
rubella surveillance): Mr D. Cox and Professor 
Cross. £32,050 from Levcrhulme Trust (eatalo- 

S and publication of Professor George V. 

nossoff and Raissa N. Loraonossoff collec- 
tions). 

Newcastle upon Tyne 
Cancer Research Unit. £742,685 from the North 
Of England Council of the Cancer Research 
Campaign (continued support); Dr O. J. Sandle, 
£84 ,57 1 from the MRC (colonic potassium trans- 
port): Professor D. N. S. Kerr, Dr M. K. Wardlc 
and Dr C. J. Robinson, £37.340 from the MRC 
(osteomalacia In chronic renal failure); Dr A. K. 
Covington. Dr R. J. Stoodley and Dr J. C. 
Lockhart, £16.782 from the SERC (NMR SMC- 


D. H. C. Barr. Professor T. J. M. Boyd and DrG. 
A. Gardner, £23,244 from the SERC (CRAY I 
ramputerand plasma physical; Dr A. E. Undethll], 
£22,100 from the SERC (Pcierls distortion and 
3-D ordering in l-D metallic complexes); also 
£20.298 from Ihe SERC (sulphur donor ligands); 
Professor J. B. Owen, £31,725 source not 
announced (pure-bred Cambridge sheep & cros- 
ses); Dr R. Peihlg. £27,426 from the MRC 
(hyperthermia - In collaboration with Adden- 
brooke's Hospital and Vellndre Hospital. Cardiff 
- collaborator: Dr D. W. Armhagel; Dr G. D. 
Floodgate, £30.000 from the NERC (bacteria] 
formation of gas); DrS- W. Charles. £20,000 from 
National Physical Laboratory and European Re- 
search Office. London (magnetic fluids); Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, £73,001) from the ARC 
(grassland utilisation); Dr M. J. Lehane, £33.191 . 
from Wellcome Trust (age-determination of in- 
sects); Dr R. G, Wyn-Jones. £107,300 from 
Overseas Development Administration (toler- 
ance of wheals to salinity); Professor P. Williams, 
£40.000 from Welsh Office (Schools Councii 
project on Welsh medium diagnostic tests and 
materials): school of education (Welsh National 
Centre for Religious Education), £25.646 from 
ihe MSC (audio-visual aids to Welsh medium 
usage); also £35.150 Income from St Mary's Trust 
(support of centre); Dr D. K. DBS-Gupla.151.000 
from European Research Office (detection of 
optical beams with polymers); also £22,000 from 
European Research Office (piezoelectric polym- 
ers); also £31,500 from Southern Camomia 
Edison Company (electrical ageing of polymers): 
Professor Emeritus R. J. A. Paul, Dr P. J. 
Renting, and Dr D. I. Jones. £26,327 from Ihe 
SERC mixed mulevltation systems); Mr J. A. 
Evans and Professor T. J. Lewis, £49,940 front the 


Nutting. £25. in biological systems); Dr H. N. Arst, £27.960 
consumption of from the SERC (genetics of aspergilha nidulani). 
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Reich IASH. piaj 5). 

Man's Belljtnas Oiiifir. Christian CnniAwihy (n 
County Claic (AQ2tW: prog S). . , . . 

.Cmppws Aiufnk The MMlmum Printlpl* A 
■ Cnihjty (MHJ’ proa ft). 

. Pe fstmWitj A learning. Sell Cnisopi ( E2IU : prof 

Control u( TcctinoCojty Doesn't Anybody Want m 
■•Knui ' tTJftl: piog si 

SchooKne A Svelety, KtHifHkla I: b Jura (hiii Inr 

' Escape lElUl. enua 7). 

; The Croprot tit ndueuiion in Hritalii. Rf - n 
. Sultal* Case fur ihe Law-7 (FJ22. proa .Si 


B- 30 P^ n,l « Culture Women A Rock (UMO: prug 
RADIO WMF) 

US Mhi Cdmrnanicair>Hi £ Sndei* The Sound 
System (DE353: prog II). 

7.1S* Aril Foundation Course. Rudolf Orto on ihc 
Ibnhnul A Non-Ranrotil in Religion f A till : prog 
2Q|. 

7-38* Maihs Foundation Count. Found *«lo n Maths Id 

(Mini: piug IO). 

23.40* The Earth's Physical Resources Economics of 
Minerals (S2bft prog J). 


Sunday July 10 


Fmlopr. AlhnIJjIc A Limnixnc Vjlk, 15321: 

HaJhhJJitoaij Kntory. 1JOU-I78W. Bushohamew 
i Fur (A)22. pfnc ft). 

Dw EnDghiepmeitii Thc .Ndbtc Sataee I ASM 

rims int 



. SimiaIvv Ctic fur ihe Low? <EJ22. mg .^1 
1 An InitnAictufi la kucinlngy. I|jndra in nuni- 
. inshanj - J |DJH7: plug St. 

' Manucmni anil rnc "ttwJ. KrodUcy Field,, 
(•ail t. Vahnic rhuer.tMr ' lE-UT piog-tl 
An Intimlualon to MaihcmaiUs. Float and el 

prog |*>|. 

' Ciwiipatto A t'ornnuimg Cum puling ihe Syv 
.rems Anjlysi (M252: prog -2J2? prog T||. 

' The Devclopnttni of insinimqnis A then Mink. 
The PewtopiBcni v<I the Pfamt (A3tV| pn<g lm 
Social I'syrtMkiBV. Analtslng Inter Jili»n. J 
'(PW1 prog ill ‘ 

’ Modem Ail A MivVmrtov Manet in PotlnA 
Authntitv. RtarrWlon and Rears wnutim: B. 
Buchktfi (A.tlr prog 19). 


1 Wurld P-ihiTCs. The Khi A Fall of Utiiulu'i 
SetulHins Pkihcj 3. the UN and tire Cnrontoa- 
wubiiIi (l>J U: prog 71. 

Industrial Relanojis. UaA Hum (PT2SI; piugHI. 
Sokia) Work. Cnmmorrtty Work A Sodeiy. Roth 
hone Street Chinge IDFJfb: nr* H) . 
Cuirmiluiti m Action Whal Did I Learn? IK.**: . 

Elhme Mlmiiiiln A Ci<m--nuniiy Itelaiion* A 
QurakD ol Colour, parr t (E3?4' prng IAl- 


prot 10*. , rr 

Studies In Pure Muhniutkv Coveibu Sorinca 
■ t M315. pros ft). 

Modelling hy Milhcm,iUcf. Natural Numbers 
(TMJSI: prog Al , 

Science FouthHlkin Course Hals MdSuKi Ruts; 
□ tastes A Soper Grosses (SUM prog 19). 

' SlxmI Sstcncu-s Foioidailon Cuone Sncml ln- 
lemihm. J: Family Cnmedj tniH2- prof 2(1). 
Miitha Foandallun Cimiiv. Conics IMIUI: prvij! 

Tumileih l enrury Poetry A Pwi A Potnus 
(A.kift. prtia It). 

Mnenali Proewstlng, , Ptcwuro Dk-Camli.e 
lT»2. prog Rj , 

Orgiftlc Chenintry. 5:t' or Sn-J 1 53*6 nrue lit) 
iUcncc Fn u tidal Inn Ccufic . Spe re hi Think, Tnnr 
lo Lrnm- A Roman ■>[ Summer School (SUM 
iiid|l 55 1 

PrinciiiUs „r Chemical Piic<vvcv Xlneihs ul a 
Gji Rciclltin |STJ*U: nmg II) 

Riuhiev. Form A Firms run. Rtirwiuiny Meehan- 
nm lUi’: prog Jl). 

Ihunicrlng Physiet Avtiuls ft Hadat (S27I. pnig 

Tliint Woild 5tuUm. Pfiiviii(i<nt nl the IMPt >*4: 
prof «l. 


7.18 Campsicr Based Informaiion System*. Tire User 
_ “d ike Daubase (M1S2: pros 6). 

/AO* Ore phi, Nemoifci ft Design. Mechanical Man- 


Ip^lidon 

8,05 Geocrtm. Oeneile Manlpulaiktn of Wheal (5299: 
prog 10). 

8,30* The Nature of ChcmhUj. PboiMleciron Spec- 
troscopy (5304: prog 20). 

RADIO S(VHF) 

Si9* Personality ft Learning. How in Smvhc (E20I: 

7.1 S* icufal Sciences Foundation Course, l.nfirr ft 
Authority ( D 102: prog 10). 

7.3S Alt ft Entitunmnil. Words on Water ITAD292- 
prog II). 

RADIO 4JVHF) 

B^S Modem Ait A Modernism: Manet to Pollock 
Ghde^ Kahnncller Sales: Malcolm Gee (A3I5: 

'. .7.1 8 ^liMipleipI Chemical Processes. Riles «t lastin- 
- U n ' DU * ReKtiM IST2W: pieg 4), 

Monday July 11 

BBt2 

RW Buslneu Eeonumict lisiliuilng a Merger IIJ324: 


- - — • m ■■ ■ »«• a iraisaiimri, l ■ U 1 LUUI if 

Ribbons, £40,000 from the SERC (L-B phospholi- 
pid membranes). 


Tuesday July 12 

BBC2 

R0S Modem An ft Modernism: Mann to Pollock 
- ... au ftfiy A313: prog 21). 

B.M bkiion^Foim A Funcilon. Respiratory Meehan- 
Ina (S2D2: prog 21). 

7.20 Scienea Foundation Crane. Dawn of Man (5101: 
prog 20). 

7.46 An In Italy. 1480-1380. The Palazzo Fameie. 
Capratola (A352: prog 71. 

17.10 Contemporary Issues Ln Education. Adult Litera- 
cy The Capo Verde Eapcrlence. I (E20Q; prog 

23J0 Reading Dewtopmenl. A Mailer of Form? 
(PE231: prog 6). 

M.5S* An Introduction ro Calculus Taylor Polynomial* 


The Business Education Tcnchers Assodaiion is 
holding a one -da v conference on Friday July 8 in 
association with Narih-East London Polyicctialc 
on “The Impact of Compulcrs on Burincsi 
Education." Details from Mrs S. J. McKay on 
01 -5904)489. 

"Marlin Lulhcr 1483-1546". n commemorative 
exhibition of rare books, new books and photo- 
graphs, is on show at Senate House, Unlveirityof 
London. Malel Street. London WC1 7HU. 

• • m 

The British Society for Social Responsibility in 
Science" public health group is organizing a 
meeting on "Add Rain . . . Britain's Invisible 
Export . Speakers will Include represenlotivMof 
Scandinavian organizations and the_ BnUsn 
Labour Parly and scientific community. The 
meeting will be held on Wednesday July 13 at 7pm 
in tho Grand Committee Room of the House of 
Commons. For details contact Anne Wcigall on 
01-439 3749. 

The Ashmolcan Museum, Oxford, is celebrating 
its third centenary with a five- dav symposium 
from July 10-15 on "The Cabinet or Curiosities" 
The \Vnmlerk winner was a symptom ol the 
seventeenth century mania for exotic objects 
collected in the main from new overseas colonies 
These cabinets, becoming more specialized » 
lime passed, have attracted considerable attention 
from scholars and Ihe Ashmolcan Museum has 
invited a broad range of experts to speak on 
different aspects of a fascinating and valuable area 
of historical research. Details and application 
forms mny be hud from the organisers. Ihe 
Ashmolcan Tercentenary Symposium. Ashmo- 
lcan Museum, Oxford OXI 2PH. 



Brian D. Taylor, senior lecturer In law at Leicester 
Polytechnic has won the Appleby Challenge 
Trophy for poetry al this year's Cheltenham 
Festival. His first collection Strong Men Cast 
Shadows Too was published last year. 


Thusday July 14 

BBC2 J , 

RUB’ Introduction «o Pur* Mathematic*. Fltm mo e 
f M 203: prog 19). _ e , 

MO Inircducraiy Electronic*. Digital Sysrems (TMJ- 

MS’ Sblrd^Vorid Studies Perceptions of the IMF 
(U2W: prog 9).. „ „ . , 

7M Social Science Foundation Couree. Conllitl 1. 

7.48* MkSSerowmlra ! T^oSbriliblin HeiKMa 


RA0foS :p,O8ln ' 

4,16 ST* 1 ™ 1 - Signal Siailsiln 


2340* E™hwr. Aiholdala: a UmeHone Valley (SJ23 

23.86* Social . Psychology- Analj-slng Inieracllon. 7 
(0303: prog 1 1). , . 

0.20 The Handicapped PersonlnlheCommunity- UW 
Other People (P25I: prog 3). 


RADIO 4JYH 
2340 That 
Rom* 
2340 Oped 


r&ei,™ ml of Ihitnimanii ft their Music, 
hmunllc Keyboard Music (A301: prog 111. 
Oped Forum - 21, OU Sfudenii Migatinc 


iyv«i|U4>A. it), _ 

1 b)* “ Merger (IXUl: Wednesday July 13 


048* MbUii Foundation Cuuiu. Co aka (MlOlpros 
, I8J. 

740* D«lpi Pnvcnci ft Pioducfi. Home Flin. 
_ Energy ft AlUludes ft »J: TIM: png ft|. 

*' 4S R*»w- 'ha Auguiisn Age Gallia Naibaemh 

1,14 weiy, Education ft the State 17m Way (o Work 
(T353: nitu 4> ' 

23.30 Cyinlal ft Manila Piimui. (,>se Studies in Einh 
hcleiuvi. Meiimtirphum in the Italian Alpi 
ISJ36. prog If) ” 

23.88 TelcrommunicMlini 5)nr<ni Tcteviitia rD2l- 
PKW III- 
RADIO 3(VHF] 


niinlWoitdSiudm.Priivpiioiunlihc IMPt>U: 0- 1 * An Aping ftipulaiipn Hume Supiuil ipyj- 

prog II). - prog 13) . 

StVcmi Oiginttdii'n. ihc Management ol torn- 046 Indintifri Relfuonr. The Prtiatc Sector tKIjnt: 
piefiiy. Triwlnu «j*i Uncertainly lT24j pnia T). fl J ■ ■ 

M jiltctn jtlcal M<n)ch ft Met Noth Dilfricriiiaf 8340 Art* Foundation Comte: Patlt-ral un.1 Aui>- 


L'lfujuoM (MST3U prog 221... 

Tbt Nlneieenih Ceniuiy Ninel ft l|< Lcoiry. 
Murk Tvalin'i I luyklclid mr Finn: m Ironic llh- 

a ul America IA3IJ: progTOi - *■ • 

ace ft tidiinteniar) Proueaiei . Cave Stirdiea In 
tUnp SrteiKHa. The AiBal>aKa Glacier a (Uie 
Uudy (V33:'pr«g,6J. . . . ' i .... 


prog at. , , 

834° Ail* Foundation Comae: Patlrfsl , an.1 Ant.- 
Pastoral (A 101: prog 2lj. 

2340* An ft Eniironmeitf. Worth on Waiei f TAD2V- 
p(Dg It); 

RADIO 4fVHF) 

2340* PiincipicinlCbcnilLalPriKcun. Ruieiun Iniiln- 
luneinii Keictiuu* (5T2V4: pfi>g 4). - - 

2340 Pettonufity ftLeaining. Srihconccps |tf2l)l: plug-, 

L.._: ’ . J 


naca 

8.06* |ki*omHiy ft Learning, golf Concept (E20I: prog 
e w * Dbcnwiog Pbyjkt. Aerial* ft Radar 15271 : prog 
7Jfl ^ Frwndatlon Course. Hanfi Tweed (A'lOl: 

. ™ u 5* lriBll 1 ReU,lim - Dai Them !PT2Jiiipitjo8); 

73 ?, F i ft J^L , . 0, * 0 !. Lth ' ^ YoBr ‘ ‘ W| 1 : p«i 2 |. 

Itao'llt CTvolcre* lluaid Cooking (P921:' prog2) 
17.10 Clunjuni Experience ol Vftuan. An OTHce 
Career (U22Ti prog fi). 

- 30, Pu R hl*0t*mail«. Covering Surfares 

(M1JJ: prog 6). ' 

2346* .Sviicms Qigjal ration: ihc Manage mow of Cow- 

RADIO 3 (VHP) -*■ 

Analysing ihe Analyie*. 2- 

111. 

aMtr 4^ tB e j«f* l S !?"ift Soctey ' The Sou, ' d 

23,30 ' E,pfC, * i ‘ w InCJaracal Music 

' aM0 (AD^Si 0 "^ A “■*" T *^ 

v.,.n%-- 


23 W Sdence Foundation Course. An Ewdudoniuy 

33.40* An°ft Manet W Pollnek- 

Uhtfr ft Kahmveiler Sal«: Malcolm Ore (A .’15. 
prog 21 ). 

RADIO 4 (VHP) • 

2340* An Ageing Population. Homo Suppoii lP-‘- 

3340. Etanuemeni and (he School. Ussue: a Hnsplia' 
School [E323: prog 5). 

Friday July IS 

BBC2 

0.08* Mathematical Model* ft Methods. DWerendal 
Equations (MST204: prog 22). . . „ 

■40* Cbembtry. Organic Chemistry: Aeod>» 

643*. ilaterlSs^oaLlng. Pressure Die- casting lTM2: 

• 740* imSnJcitan Iniardlseipliuiiry Approsth Slgnlfi- 
carrtC Telling (MDT241: jpiog ID)- . _ ... 

748* Control Englncaring. A Control System Drag" 
. - . 0391: progfi).. 


0.16* reeEnll^tterimeni. Expression in Classical Music 

648‘ Vbr De^^imrat ol Instnimaiiis ft Their Mask- 
Romanlfc Keyboard Music (A30*: prog 
33-40 , Popubr Culture. The Mld-'Ssilef. Pari 2 |U20- V 

24.00’ 'IlScuitnra ft Production [The Punka) (prog 8) 

‘ WtM RrtSriPnmRP , ^ w -. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TheTimes Higher Eduation 

Supplement 


To place advertisements write to or telephone: 


The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 
Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 
Tel: 253 3000. Telex 264971 


Rates 


Classified Display - £10.25 pace 


Copy deadlines 


Classified Display: 


Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col («’ £92.25 iFriday in the week prior to publication 


Classified Linage - £2.00 per line 
Minimum 3 lines - (§.' £6.00 
Box number - £2.00 


Classified Linage: 
Monday 10.00 am in the 
week of publication 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 

Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 

General Vacancies j 

Industry and Commerce 

| Other classifications 

Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 

Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF MAIDUGURI 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified candidates for the following positions in Uia Physical Planning Unit of 
Ihe University of Maldugurt: 

Chief Engineer 
(Civil/Electrical/Mechanical) 

In addition, ha should have at least eight years working experience In olher Higher Institutions ol leaning. 
Government Ministries or reputable Companies. Higher degree tn relevant area and experience at Senior 
Management level In Institution of higher learning will In either case be of advantage. 


Principal Engineer 
(Civil/Electrical/Mechanical) 

Hlohar decree In relevant field will be of advantage. In addition, candidates should hBve at leattt seven years working 
experience In olher higher Institutions of learning, Government Ministries or a reputable Company. 

Senior Engineers 
(Civil/Electrical/Mechanical) 

Chief Architect 


aMn ~ 

consultants and building contractors. Familiarity with tropical erdirtadure la aesirao e. 

Principal Quantity Surveyor 

Candidates musfpoaaaas a daoraa in Quanto a*** "®" — U*«-» « to—* 

registered with the Nigerian Institute of Quantfiy Surveyors i„„ 1B „Hro«i(viivha Candldstesmust 

managemenL 

3ALARY SCALES „ 


m 8enlor Engineer - USB 00 - N7.550 x Z04 - NB^hu 
1 hO Chlal Architect - USS 13 - N11,384 * W6 - N13.0K 

w) . Prfn. Quantity Surveyor USS 12 - N10.092 x 420 - Mi l .362 axoartence. 

Note: Placement within the salary grads and steps will depend on q 

OTHER CONDITIONS OF SERVICE: 

. Fringe benefits Include passages, from and to, for oibastosalary forca^dawawointeo 

“ccommodatlon or txjuBing allowance In from time to time by the University. 

. on contract or pension scheme where applicable ea may bs approve 

METHOD OF APPLICATION ^ Cui fo. m vi tee as tollowa: 

. SSS5SS" 


BSEpliiM 

M avaUawuty for duty If appointed. , 

{^cations should be addressed to The Director, NfcerianUnlverettiw 0^- 1 80 Tottanham Cou 
«1P N1E to reach him not later than 11th August, 18B3. «,narate and 

?PpMcants should request their named relereee to toward their references directly and under »pa 
Wfmdential cover to wis Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 

Two posts for Project to Monitor 
the Development of Special Education 
Policy and Practice following 
the 1981 Education Act 


SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER/RESEARCH OFFICER required for 
three years Irom 1st September. 1983 or as soon as possible 
thereafter who will have day-to-day responsibility for managetnani ol 
Ihe project and preparation ol final reports under the research 
directors. Dr John Wolton and Professor Klaus Wedsll. (This >9 a 
re-ad vBftl8ement: previous applicants need not apply). 

RESEARCH OFFICER also required to take up appointment probably 
from 1st January, IB84, for a period of two yeara nine months. 
Applicants for both posts should have successful research experience, 
be familiar with case study and survey methodologies, and have 
academic qualifications In education or a related field. The research 
team will combine experience of policy Btudias, special education and 
educational administration. Candidates should be prepared to travel 
and have no difficulty in spending time in case study areas. 

-SalariBs on Research Range II £10,71 0-E 14, 125 or Range IA 
£7. 1S0-E11 .81 6 tor the first post and Range IA tor ihe second, both 
with Uie addition of £UBB London Weighting plus USS. 

Further particulars and application forms from Personnel Section. 
University of London Institute ot Education, 20 Bedford Way. London 
WC1HQAL quoting reference SRO/JW-KW or RO/JW/KW. Completed 
applications required by 29ih July. 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 

New Zealand 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer 

Department of Electrical and Electronic Engineering 
Applicants should possess a higher degree end should preferably have 
corporate membership ol a recognised Institution as wall. Preference will 
be given to (hose applicants wilh leaching, research and Industrial 
experience in one of the following fields; Computer-aided Design, 
Computer Systems. Digital Electronics. Industrial Control and 
Instrumentation, and Power Electronics. 23 September, 1083. 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer In Japanese 
Department ot Aslan Languages 

The successful applicant will be expected to have native or near-nallva 
fluency in Japanese end will either hold, or have nearly completed, a 
Ph.D. Preference win be given to candidates with advanced 
specialization In tha field of Japanese language or linguistics. 28 August. 

Lecturer In Philosophy 

Department ol Philosophy and ReHgloua Studies 
Applicants must have research Interests In logic and ihe philosophy ol 
language, but should have a wide range of olher philosophical Interests 
ana ihe abiuty to teach over this range 7 October, 1983. 

The salary for Senior Lecturers is on a scale from NZ$27,088 to $30,127 
(bar), to $34,387 per annum and tor Lecturers la on a scala from 
NZ$21,680 to $26,684 pgr annum. Further particulars and Conditions of 

S iointmeni may be obtained from tha Assodaiion oi Commonwealth 
varsities (Apple), 38 Gordon Square, London WC1H 0PF. 
Applications doss with Ihe Registrar, University of Canterbury, Private 
Bug, Christchurch, New Zealand, on the closing dale stated. 


EflTO UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Applications are Invited for a lectureship In Ihe Department of 
Mathematloa. Preference will be given to applicants with 
research Interests In applied mathematics, particularly 
continuum mechanics, but other specialisms -will be 
considered. 

Salary in the range £7,190-£14,125 pa. with placing according 
to qualifications, age and experience. USS benefit. 
Applications (two copies) including a full curriculum vitae and 
die names and addressee of litres referees, and quoting 
reference 43/63 should be lodged by 2nd August. 1983 wilh 
The Academic Staff Office. 

McCance Building, 16 Richmond Street, 

Glasgow G1 1XQ 

from where further partlculara may be obtained. 



jjSoulhympton 

THK 

UNIVERSITY 


Department of Mathematics 

Lecturer In 
Applied Mathematics 

Applications a/a Invited hr a lactu'esfclp 
In Applsd Mathematics The suooauiul 
conddels may hava r«eareh irteraita in 
Vther MelhemadcaJ Physics (General 
Heleiiwty. High Energy Physics. Solid 
State Theory) or Da u! cal Applied' 
Engineering MattiamaOca lAmo-tiydro- 
KOuatca, Internal Waves, Stroctuial 
DyninucB) and wui be peeled in 
participate in end expand Ihe praeenl 
raaearch eflMt ol Uia Maiheoiallcs De- 
panmont. The Lecturer will lake a full 
pari In Ihe undergraduate Mruhamatica 
teaching programme. An honouim de- 
gree In an appropriate (PacdUma and 
research eepenance are required. Salary 
will bs on Ihe scale E7.1B0 » appros 
£460 ii5] io Cl 4. 1 25 per annum. Sinning 
point being determined by age. qualifica- 
tion) and experience. 

Further particular* are available from 
Mra E. C. P. Sears. The University. 
Southampton SOB 6NH, la whom ap- 
plications (seven coplea) inducing the 
names and addresses of (time referees, 
should ba aeni by iu September, 1383 
Please quote reference '526' A. 


University of Strathclyde 
Department of Computer Selene g 
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Universities continued 


{Qj^lEQ UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

£83 LECTURESHIPS 
W IN LAW SCHOOL 

Applications are Invited for two lectureships in the Law 
School, from candidates with suitable qualifications in 
law. Professional or academic experience In law is 
desfrable; preference will be given to candidates with 
active research Interests. Applicants from all areas of 
Ibw will be considered, bul preference will be given to 
those wilft Interests In Business Law. 

Salary on the scale lor lecturers (E7.1 90-El 4,1 25 pa), 
with initial placing according to age, qualifications and 
experience. USS superannuation benefit. 

Applications (two copies), including a full curriculum 
vitae and the names and addresses of three referees 
quoting reference 42/83 should be lodged with the 
Academic Staff Office, University of Strathclyde, 
McCance Building, f6 Richmond Street, Glasgow G1 
IXO as soon as possible and no later than 29th July, 
1983. 


fffn LOUGHBOROUGH 
FfB UNIVERSITY 
W OF TECHNOLOGY 

Research 

Associate 

A social or behavioural scknlfat, 
with previous research experience, 
is required for an 5ERC funded 
projccl investigating ihc relation- 
ships between planner; and line 
management in the construction 
industry. Applicants should be 
familiar with interviewing and the 
design of interviewing schedules. 
The successful applicant must be 

K id to spend extended 
at various sites being 
researched. 

The appointment is for up 'to 
twenty-one months, depending on 
date of appointment. The post 
carries a salary of up to £10,250 per 
annum. For further detaib and 
application forms, write 'to the 
Administrative Assistant, Depart- 
ment of Management Studies. 
Loughborough Leicestershire 


Please 

mention 

The 

THES 

when 

replying 

to 

advertisements 



UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

LECTURESHIP IN SHIP 
AND MARINE TECHNOLOGY 


Applications are -invited for a lectureship In Marine 
Technology in the Department of Ship and Marina 
Technology. Candidates should have an Honours Degree 
'm Neval Archjlgcture, ' Marine Technology, or a related 
engineering discipline. The. lecturer Will be requited to 
contribute 'to an 'active research’ programme and' to 
■ enhance Industrial links, As- welt as to teach at 
undergraduate arid postgraduate levels. 

Salary on the scale lor, lecturers (E7.190-EU.126 pa), 
with initial placing according to age, qualifications and 
experience. USS superannuation benefit. 

Applications (two copies), including a full curriculum vitae 
and the names and addresses of three referees quoting 
reference 40/83 should be lodged with rite Academic Staff 
Office, University of Strathclyde, McCance Building, 16 
Richmond Street, Glasgow G1 1XQ as soon as possible 
and no later than 29 July, 1983. 


UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

• DIRECTOR: 
RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 


persons tor lha post of Director Concerned wHhure promotion of 
collaboration between, the University' and indualiy and 
commerce, and with the application and development pi the 
research being .conducted In the University. ■ : 

. The Director Wft be a senior officer of the University and the 
Salary win be al professorial level {£1B,00O-£22,QC0 per 
annum). s 

Further partfoukira are obtainable from the Registrar, University . 
pi Strathclyde, McCance Bul rfing, 16 Rtehmontf Street. 
Glasgow G1 1XQ. Applications Including curriculum vitas and 
the names and addresses of three fefereeea, must reach the 
Registrar at the above address before 5 AUgust, 1883. Please 
quote reference '30/83. ’ r : - '• 


UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 
Department of Markellng-Elhicon Ltd 
Marketing Teaching Company 

PART-TIME LECTURESHIP IN MARKETING 
(Two Year Appointment) 

appurniinnn are InvHjd tar a llxad lorn part-rime (60%) Ladureahlp (lanabla tor Iwo 
vwSin (ha Oapa/tment of MaAellnfl. CandMatea should poaww a flood honours 
degrea w oqutva/ent (n MariwUrg or other cognaU aiteef, and ahoufd 8*0 have 
refavam Industrial aiporiance. AppoinlmarK will be on lha Lecturer a scale, with 
ramuMifltJoh In (ha nrae C-I.314-C0.475 (60% of tho MOM scale a) with placing 
saordaig to age, quaJiflcsUons and orparimee. 

Further details am available from lha Acadandc Staff Office. Unlwrafty rt 
Slrelholyda, MoCanee Building. 16 Richmond , Stmal. Olaaflow 01 1X0. 
Appllcnona (two conlaa) foomnar with full curriculum vitas and tha names 
3 sddmasM of three refarrea should bs lodged with Via Aeadairdo Slaff 
Office by 2Mh July, 1B83. Pleats quota refe rones 3M3. 


[j'J^Jsoulhumptfm 

I THE 

UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 


LECTURER 

I In the Department of Phyelea 

Candidates should have research 
experience In the theory of 
condensed matter. 

Salary scale £7,1 90-£l 4,1 26 per 
annum. The Initial safaiy will 
depend on qualifications end 
experience. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from: 

D. A. 8. Copland, 
Staffing Department, 
University of Southampton, 
Southampton 80S 5NH, 
to whom applications (seven 
coplea from UK applicants) 
should be sent not later than 
26th July quoting reference 1 01/ 
A/THE8. 


University of 
Cambridge 
TEACHING 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
DEFENCE STUDIES 
IN THE FACULTY 
OF HISTORY 

Thn Faculty Board or 
History Invite applications 
Tor a Senior Research 
Asaoclateahio with the de- 
signation Teaching Fel- 
lowship In Defence Studied 
to taka up ebpolntment on 
1 October 1BB3 or aa soon 
ea poiallile thereafter. The 
stipend and related costa 
or the poll will be funded 
by the Ministry or De- 
fence - 

Applicants will be ex- 
pected to have reeeerctl 
experience - either In the 
history of modern war or 
In twentieth century 
strategic studies and the 
person appointed will be 
required to undertake 
teechlnfl and examining for 
the Historical Tripos end 
For graduate courses. In- 
cluding that lor the degree 
or Id. Phil In Internetlonal 
Relatione, aa requested by 
the Fnoulty Board. The 
appointment will be Tor 
five yeara* In the first Inst- 
ance: resppolntpiant for a 
further period may *>* 

, posrlbls. 

The stipend mr Senior 
Research Associates, not 
ordinarily resident In Col- 
lage, Ib on the scale 
£S.rf7S to £14.123. 

Further Information may 

t e- obtained .from the 
ecretsry . of tfie Faculty 
oard of History, West 


University of Liverpool 

Department of Statistics and 
Computational Mathematics 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
STATISTICS 

Applications are invited for 
the above post which Is ten- 
able for e period of one year 
from let October 1983. The 

successful applicant will hsvs. 
or expect soon tn have a 
postgraduate Qualification In 
statistics or equivalent experi- 
ence- Experience of teaching 
or demonstrating at under- 
graduate level la desirable but 
not essential. Salary will be In 
the range £7,190— CB. 330 per 
annum. 

Applications together with 
the names of three referees 
should be received not later 
than 98th July 1983 by the 
Registrar, The University, PO 
Box 147. Liverpool L69 3BX. 
from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained. Quota 
Raf:RV/975. HI 


University of London 
Imperial College of 
Science & Technology 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ATMOSPHERIC 
PHYSICS 

Applications are Invited for 
a tenured lectureship In the 
Atmospheric Physios a roup. 
Department or Physics. The 
current research Interests of 
the group are mainly In large 
scale dynamics of tliB ocean 
and atmosphere, storm dyna- 
mics. end remote sensing or 
terrestrlel and planetary 
meteorology. 

Tha candidate would be 
expected to have research In- 
terest and to direct a program- 
me In lerae scale dynamics 
exploiting the links with the 
remote sensing studies. 

Tha candidate would have 
the opportunity to lecture In 
both Undergraduate and post- 
graduate courses in the de- 
partment. 

eluding London Allowance). 

Written applications giving 
full curriculum vitae and the 
names of at least 9 referees 
Bhnuiri h a sent to Dr Q Hunt, 


Board or History, 

Road. Cambridge CBS 
BEF. to whom candidates 


should sand their applica- 
tions (18 copies), together 
with the names' of throe 


rla 
1 August. 


University of 
London 

Goldsmiths’ College 
PART-TIME 
DEGREE 

DAY OR EVENING 
STUDY 
PSYCHOLOGY 
FOUR YEAR 
COURSE 

Psychology course In- 
cludes: personality, ex- 

perimental, physiological, 
social, abnormal, develop-- 
menial A cognitive 

psychology. 

Full details from Reg- 
istry. University of Lan- 


wTth the names' of throe , latry. University or Lon- 

referees, id ee to reach don, Ooldamlthe' College 

him not later than Mon- New Cross. London SEl 4 

day. 1 August. .1983. HI 6NW, Tel: (Ol) 692 7171. 


Victoria Uni verBity of 
- Wellington 
New Zealand. 

LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTER . 

; SCIENCE 
,(Iiifo*inatioii 
. Systems) ■ 

- Applications .'»ro Invited 
for a Lectureship. In the 
Deportment- nr Computer 
Bn lonr.tt, a new department 
bnlng eetabllahed at the 
bnnfnndig ' I9B4. from 
.the pi-usenl Department a t 
Information 'Science. Ap- 
plicants should have a spe- 
cial Interest In manage- 
tnnni and business In- 
forma i Ion systems. The 
appointee -will us expected 

J o participate In currleu- 
tlm development, to leech 
St graduate and : kind a r- 
. graduate .1 avals end, to eii- 
pervlxe and . comhlct ru- 
■seercTi, ‘ • 

annum.. 


University of 
London 

St Qeorge'B Medical 
School 

Department of 
Pharmacology 

LECTURER 

Applications mr 
om established 
f Pharmacology 


teachers 
nrmacology for tha 
r lecturer tenable in 
eparttnent ol Phsr- 
>gy (Heed or Depart- 
Profeasar J. B. Ref- 
ills new 


R ost or lecturer 
ie , Department 
mscolpgy (Heed 


iy>. this new post Is s 
consequence of the award 
of e mRC fellowship to 
Professor T. D. Bolton to 

? noble him to return to 
ull time research- on 
smooth muscle. For 
reason preference 1 will 
given to aqpllosn 
research Interest 
area, or smooth; mnaei 
eiastrophyalology end wh 
have already attracted 
■elr pwn IndoDendont 
nnncial support. The bp 
ant must hHva aubetan 
experience of i 


DEAKIN 
UNIVERSITY 
Geelong, Australia 

Finance und Accountlnn 
■ Ref: 83/401 

LECTURER/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

Appllcntiuns arc invited 
f rnm snltnbly qualified 
and experienced parflana 
for appointment to thr 
nbova position. 

The primary focus of 
the new appointee will bo 
to niakB a contribution to 
the postgraduate Mob tor 
of Business Administration 
program, although tlio 
appointee would also be 
expected to assist with tits 
undergraduate and re- 
search degree programs. 

Applicants should linvu 
a higher degree with evi- 
dence of relevant experi- 
ence. Previous MBA 


Condition 


of Appoint 
ft method o 
■ llabL 
eiratlve 


. experience oi leeiglilnfl 
■rmaceiagy and ofi Able 
take sola responsibility 
_ w , Qrnantslng ^nd 

wt 



otilng . courses 
ect. The eppo 

putote-^^S 1 or” aa toon 
os possible thereafter ' 



ll.iaeT pn. T'urftier par- 
Icglara. available from the 
establishment officer., SI 
OtsfM-s Hospital ad leal 

raft. c 2m er ofe' eo - 

whom applications shop 


teaching would alia be en 
advantage. 

The appointment will be 
lor an Initial term of four 
years during which there 
will be a review for con- 
tinuing tenure. The Uni- 
versity would consider 
filling the post by second- 
ment. 

LECTURESHIP- 

DISTANCE 

EDUCATION 

IRer: 83/41) 

Applications ere Invited, 
for appointment to the 
above oast In the Distance 
Education Unit which le an 
academic, unit whose chair- 
man reports directly ta the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

Du t lea Include advising 
courao teams on Instruc- 
tional design and contri- 
buting to tna unit's prog- 
ram of teaching, research, 
evaluation and consultancy 
In dlatance education. 

The appointment will be 
far an initial term of four 
yeara during which there 
will be e review for con- 
tinuing tenure. The Uni- 
versity will consider fill- 
ing tna post by second- 
ment. 

Additional Information 
la available from the Per- 
sonnel Drhncli at the 
addreus below. Salary: 
SABS, 430 to 830, 467 
(Lecturer) SA30.096 to 
839.077 (Senior Lecturer), 

Applications for both 
positions close on 19 Au- 
gust 1983 and should 
quote relevant reference 
number. Application* 

should Include e full curri- 
culum vitae, the names 
and addressee of thras 
academic referees and be 
sent ta the Personnel 
Branch. Daakln Universi- 
ty, Victoria, Australia 
3217. Applicants resident 
In Europe and North 
America should sand an 
additional copy of thalr 
application to the Associa- 
tion of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appta), 36 
Oordon Square,. London 
WC1H 0PF, from whom 
further details are . avail- 
able i HI 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 


Applications are invited 
for the above position in 
the Department of Compu- 


ter Science. 

An applicant would bo 
expected to hold a Pn-D or 
equivalent - degree and 
should have Interests 
within the (very brand) 
areas of computer sys- 
tems. computer languages. 
Information systems or 
other areas of non-numer- 
Ical applications. Consid- 
eration will also be given 
to an applicant holding e 
higher degree In a rain ted 
discipline end who has 
considerable computing 
experience. 

The salary for- Lecturers 
Is _ on a scale from - 
SNZ2 1.660 to 889,684 per 
annum. 

Further particulars and 
Conditions of Appoint- 
ment may be obtained 
from the . Association or 
Commonwealth Universi- 
ties (Appts). 36 Oordon 
Square, london WCH OFF. 

Applications close with 
the Registrar, University 
of Canterbury, Private 
Bag, Christchurch, New 
Zealand, an 26th Septem- 
ber 1983. HI 


University of 
Warwick 

, MANAGEMENT .' 
ACCOUNTING . 
ASSISTANT ' 

. Applications era Invited 
. fore post in the Manapo- 
iheiit Acobuntlne Section 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 
SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

. Applications are Invited 
for the above position In 
the Department of Mech- 
Li leal Engineering from 
honours graduatas in en- 
nlnoorlng who wish to 
teach and carry out ra- 
se arch In fluid mechanics 
or thermodynamics. It 
would be on advantage for 
candidates to have a re- 
search Interest In either 
wind engineering or aner- 
11V end Its conservation 
und to poaaaaa some ex- 
perience In mechanical en- 
gineering design. 

Tho salary for Senior 
Lecturers la on a acale 
froni _ NZ$27. 088 to 
830.127 i bar), to S34.387 
per annum and for Lactur- 
ars le on a scale from 
NZS2I.660 to S2S.6B4 par 
annum. 

Further particulars and 
Conditions of Appoint- 
ment may be obtained 
from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universi- 
ties (Appts), 36 Oordon 
Square, London WC1H 
OFF. 

Applications close with 
the Registrar, University 
of Canterbury, Private 
Bag, Ciirlatchuroh, New 
Zealand, on Slat August 
1983. HI 


University of 
Kent 

Canterbury 

Computing Laboratory 

Applications are Invited 
for tne following posts In 
the Computing Labors- 


LECTURESHIP 

(Temporary) 

This temporary _ lec- 
tureship, which la for i 
rixed three year term, will 
have duties associated 
with Humanltlea/Bactal 

Sciences computing. Salary 
within the range £7.198- 
£8.930 per annum. P bmb 
quote rer. no. A41/83/ 
THES. 

PROGRAMMER 

We require a program- 
mer to work on a one year 
rixed term contract, speci- 
fically for work on mic- 
roprocessors. Salary, with- 
in tho renga £6,310 to 
£7.630. Plaasa quote ref. 
no. A42/B3/THES. 

APPLICATIONS 
PROGRAMMER . 

This poet is for a prog- 
rammer to- work on ap- 
plications software which 
will Include the use of 
packages both at Kent and 
other University sites and 
the provision of advice to 
users. A good knowledge 
of Fortran 66 land 77) JS 
en essential requirement. 

Salary within the range 
£6.310 to £7.190 per 
annum. The appointment 
la for a rixed rive year 
term. Please quote ref. n. 
A3 9/83/TH ES. 

Further particulars and 
application forma are 
available from Mr A. 
Sautter, Administrative 
Assistant, The Registry. 
The University of Kent at 
Cantarbui^, Canterbury, 
Kent CT3 TNZ. quoting 
the appropriate reference 
number. The closing date 
for the receipt of com- 
pleted application forms is 

Friday, 29th July 1983. HI 


University of 
Oxford 

All Souls College 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

The College Intends to 

make two elections In IB" 

course of the 

year 1983-4: one • -to ■ 

senior ReaBarch . 

ship: and the other to a 

Research FollowShlpJopen 
to candidates bolow 'the 

that tho elections will “J 

n» Si &. \, K3Sjg 

aisa"B ae“w 

Fellowship* on 1st octo 
bar 1984. 

erJ h Vfe^ ,0 Yo 8,, ' P m\r«5 

r 0 °r m0 B n? period' b *of -{van 
years. The Collage would 

rasis vssna. r M!j« 

npplyi for a 1 gy nl “*L St. 
search Fellowship, on ® w ‘' 

□ chfevemeri t tK! ' fe-g 

,5S rtf {Ra r «w ,a up- 

appointment, . • . 


a wlll.be oanBi-)' 


, dared. The duties of tlib 

B oat will inblude. Initially, 
is provision of minsfli- 


i't I?- 1 * 


K ent Information on ti 

ig activities and advice 
■on the purchase of office 
. Iaqulpiqa.pt and supplies, 

Salary jon tho.AdmirVe- 
L.' Fur inor ' details from- tha ' • 

• : fisrw. M ?S = -» 

. Whom applications (no 
.' forma) giving, foil details 
• o* BBS. quftllricatlana. and - 
experience ,ahd the namil 
1 of .three refereaa ' should . 

".W : 


study i Law, HUtory. Fni- 
: IcBophy, -Politics. "E°onp- 
ralca. English, Classtcs and 
MethsmatlcBi . Boloncea. 



i ■ ••••I • 


THETIMESHIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 8.7.83 


Universities continued 


University of Durham 
temporary 
lecturer in law 


A-DDlicatlone are Invited 

n. ffil the post of Tampor- 


(JUff," 5vf t ob oYT “l 983 to 
fe ieptambBr, I9B4. It 
intended to appoint 

■• ■‘ar-'.siu ■■sKi: 


The Flinders University 
of South Australia 

Applications are Invited 
(rom suitably qualified per- 
sons for appointment to the 
fallowing position: 

School of Sociel Sciences 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 

^^‘•WcaSllwhVwiS 


to ipajyTarl sri’appbl litment of 
lesi uian a full year, will be 

conildersd. It.le intended tliqt 


uts successful applicant will 
contribute to the existing 

SSWoefTftrSSrei-- 1 of 

coursH on British. Auetra- 
llan, American Hnd , 
economic development and on 
the history of the Internation- 
al economy. 

Informal enquiries may be 
directed to Dr. W. Vamplew. 
Id the University. 


An appointment will not be 
mads above the, sixth level of 
tha scale, vis: SA27.45B. 

Further information about 
this position may be obtained 
(rom tha Association Of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appta), 36 Oordon Square. 
London WC1H 0PF. 

Applications, including foil 
curriculum vitae, datalle of 
academic record and publlca- 
tiona, research interests end 
the qemea end addressee of 
three referees, should be 
lodged. In duplicate, with the 
Registrar, The Flinders uni- 
versity of South Australia. 


S edford Park, South Australia 
942. by 12 August I9B3. 
Applicants should ask their 
refereaa to forward their re- 


MasBey University 
Palmerston North, New 
Zealand 

CHAIR OF ENGLISH 

„ Applications nro Invited 
for appointment to the 
Chair of English . mado 
Vacant by the rocent death 
of ProfeeBOr R. a. Froan. 

Applicants may hove 
special intereate in any of 
the main areas uf English 
literary studios, but aro 
expected to hovo orpdon- 
tlals which will anaUla 
them actively to lead a 
wel -aitnbl IsImmI anti vvnll- 
quslirted aopnrtmont. 

. The prosent rult-tlmo 
estshlLahment r»f the de- 
partment Is ana pi-afonsor, 
and one roador, ton senior 
leoturora and four leatur- 
, *rs. The department Tine 
- 5 n P«tramural as wotl as 
■n internal toachlng com- 

oiltment. 

J The present salary range 

8f>41.aiT r - r '!SK4IS. % 

MuS^er details of the 
MslUon, together wltli 
vpnuitlone of appointment, 
nay be obtained from the 
Bacretary Opneral. abso- 
S|5f lon Of Common wealth 

02!SK! I,, S b fAPPts), 36 

OPPl or from tlie 
^agiatrar of the Unlvarei- 


Univerfllty College 
London 
LECTURER IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Applications are Invited 
for the past of Lecturer In 
Psychology- The successful 


applicant will be e mem- 
ber of the staff of the De- 
partment or Psychology 
end will have responsibil- 
ity for the teaching of be- 
havioural sciences la prs- 
cllnlcal medical students 
In the School or Medicine. 
Candidates should have a 
nuallflratlon In clinical 
psychology. An Interest In 
aortal psychology and/or 
pay chains tries would be an 
advantage. 

Initial salary will be on 
arala £7.190 - £14.125 + 
£1,186 London Allowance 
according to oxperlance 
anil qualifications. Tho 
appointment will _ data 
from 1 October 1 083. 

Applications, giving the 
names or three referees. 
should be addressed to the 
Assistant Secret ary (Per- 
sonnel). University Col- 
lege London. qower 
Street. London WC1E 
6BT, from whom further 
particulars may be 

obtained. 

The closing date for up- 
^Mcstlona Is 31 August 


University of St 
Andrews 

Department of Psychology 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

fo * *e P one* year VLKgS 

let October. 19B3. 

The eppolntment srlsee 
from the leave ofa m«m- 
bsr of the , Department 
whose area of teaching le 
In Cognitive Feychologj. 
The euccsseful candidate is 
duties will lncluds the 
tfiachinQ of fi second-year 
couree in Statistic* end 
Experimental Design, end 
antfonours lav® 1 £ 1 “'i rHB K l t n 

an nfflR of Human ok- 

candidates with in to rest a 
In Cognition and/or 

Neuropsychology. 

salary at appropriate 
point within range 
Ef, 190— £8,530 P«r 

annum, plus USS. 

Applications (two coploa 
pre (Drably In typescript) 
with the namaa of (hraa 
rMiAraBB should be sent by 
ai July 1983 10 the Estab- 

«&2f?y. 8Kp o jB 
r AJ ?' Yr’srwtTo'ff ■ 


The University of 
Sheffield 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
MODERN HISTORY 

Applications are Invited 
for tna above 
n ).ie far one yefir from * 
October 1983. Condldntos 

To tho 1 'to'a c hi n g° o T 


Hrl l taln U Bnd Europe, salary 

‘A.slS".. ^r^EVp-ctSd 


UoL"ltrS foom Vhe Re^istra^ 

?ho fiwssa&Jte-SJ®! 

fo?eeS“^houId f be** sent br 

BSh Q “ 0 " 

Massey University 
Palmerston North, New 
Zealand 

CHAIR OF HISTORY 

wlfoln 


74 oe?ob „°[ ; 


University of Newcastle 
. ' Upon Tyne 

School or Mathematics 

-TEMPORARY 
. DEMQN8TRAT0R 


•tBtISSJIcb.. ,« nd statlsucs. 



rase arch, end It 
hat the teaching 
nainly In atatls- 




l.Vwm h So?m.n"iH 

The department has a ma 

^adVml" JSr-a-pgS! 

fSTntirhil and extramural 

tuition. 

Who h“. v°e V SS 
to ,£Wret?od reputation in 

fiTatorloai •5 ho, B \ r “iVty ' I" 
-“nd Wh-e 

L n JS?t r ““o Si 

Seacfiinn progrsmm®- 

3lV4.."eWo * P 3‘2 n . B 4B2. 

Further details r ° r 

sawiawtfsrft- 

Skirls 

sb-38 

re flOl 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Division ol Conilmilnn 
Education 

LECTURESHIP IN 
EARTH SCIENCES 

The Division of Cun- 
tllllilnu Educutlqil Is saak- 


Polvtechnics 


Umist 

Department of Manaupmnnl 
Sciences 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
OCCUPATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

The person appointed will- 
work with Professor Cary L 
Cooper on resonrdi linking 
occupational and life stress to 
Individual health. The 
appointment will be lor olia 
year In tha flrat hialanco und 
will start on the 1st October. 
1983. 

Salary from £16.310 — 

£7.190 p.s. 

Applications, dilating re- 
ference M8/88/CJ and includ- 
ing a full c.v.. should be soiit 
to Professor C L Cooper. 
Department of Munnonnieiil 
Sciences. UMIBT, PO Box 88 
Manchester M60 1QIJ- Tho 
dosing date Is 29 July. 1 983 . 

H 1 


University of 
Warwick 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MATHEMATICAL 
EDUCATION 


Inn e grnduato III Oeunru- 
Phy, Oeulogy or u rnLated 
subjnet who has suitable 


Applications arc Invited 
for two temporary Lec- 
tureships In tho Depart- 
ment of Sclenco Education 


available for throe veers 
from 1st January. 1984. 
although an earlier start- 
ing dale would be possi- 
ble. Candidates should 
have experience of re- 
search in same area of 
mathematics education but 
preference may be given to 
those with expertise In the 
psychology of learning 
mathematics or in the use 
of microcomputers in 
mathematics leaching. Sal- 
ary an the Lecturer arala: 
£7.180— £14.125 p.s. 

Further particulars end 
application forme from the 
Academic Registrar. Uni- 
versity of Warwick. 
Coventry CV4 7 AL quoting 
ReT. No, 4 7/A/8S/L. Clos- 
ing date for receipt of bp- 
p Hendons 19th AuguMj 


educational rxparlnur« to 
promote Its pronrnmmn of 
i-aiirsoa 111 the ourth erlrn- 
cub . Tha person appulntoil 
would be expected lo 
llalae with membern of 
staff in relevant depart- 
ments In tile University 
(and other ornsnlzntlona) 
In order to orinmlzc 
courses for members .or 
the general public end lor 
specialist n roups. Hf'sh" 
would also be exported hi 
undertake a personal 
teaching pronromino In 
this field, lo engagD In 
academic research and to 
carry out other duties ad 
requested by the Director 
or the Division. 

Initial salary _ In the 
range £7 . 1 S0-E9.875 n 

J aar an a srnlo rising to 
14.125 s year. Exported 
bob or rendldotos up to 
about 30 vonri. but older 
cuiidldaiBn are nni pre- 
cluded from applying- 
Further porticularB_ irom 
the Registrar and Secret- 
ery (Btafringi. tho Uni- 
versity. Sheffield 810 2TN 
to whom applications la 
copies). including in® 
names of three refnroos. 
should be Bent by IsL 
April 1B8S. Quote ref: 
R867/D1 HI 


Conferences and 
Seminars 


The Howard League 
Annual Conference 
1983 

Pembroke College - 
Oxford 

13- 1 A September 1983. 
“CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN 
THE 1980a." SPPlV to Thn 
Howard Lconue. 3 22 Kan- 
nlng ton Perk Road. Lon- 
don SEl 1 4PP. Tel: 01- 

735 3317. H33 


Fellowships 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Appncatlons are invited for the post of Research Feilow within the 
Faculty of Education. 

The appointment Is for one year from 1st September, 1883 and 
Is for work on an SSRC-funded project, on ^Educaljwml end 
Vocational Opportunltle8 fw 18+ year olds under the direction of 
Mr I. Smith, Head of In-Seivlce Education and Research. 

Informal enquiries may be made to Mr Smith, Tel: 09363-3231 , 
ExL 289 

Applicants should ba qualified teachers who have some 
experience in collecting and analysing quantitative data. 
FunSilertty with interviewing tectinlouas arid with computers 
(especially the use of SP8§) would be advantageous. 

Salary will bB on the Researcher B I scale within the range 
£7 216— £8,517, according to age, qualifications and experience. 
A one^ear Secondment from present post may be a possibility. 

AoDtloatlon form and further particulars , may be obtained 
from: The Aeslatant Director mtaHlng), Crewe + htsagQr 
cSltMBof Higher Education, A Bager, Stoke^n-Trant ST7 
jmL to whom applications should bo addressed. 

Closing date for applications Is 2Blh July, 1983. 

Crewe-tAlsager College 

ofHigherEducatlQn 


University rif 
Durham 
RESEARCH 
FELLOW IN ARTS 
1983 

FcHowBhlp In Art* 

f ?‘f uS ^ehca d s UC “fi«f U **?"« 

SimfM 

™ S P CrlT or,*l.r M 

years. 

S?iffW ? Soi?i1*6fS. th6 

!> r u y rh.m. ipV”V Bt n feai: 
th#y I^lndieate p wh** r »"l’ 


Industry and 
Commerce 


Institute lor 
Scientific Information 

LECTURER - 
USER EDUCATION 

The Institute for Scientific In- 
formation la a US-baaed com- 
nany providing Information 
services to libraries, univer- 
sities and research eslabllsh- 

' men|s. 

A vacancy exlala In. ISI's 
education staff, who instruct In 
the use of our Indexes, data- 
bases and related services. 
Based at our European need- 

quarters In Uxbridge, the posi- 
tion Involves exto natyelrav^ I 
In Europe and iho UK, wHh 
particular responsibility for 
German-speaking countries.. 
Candidates should 'have a 
degree In Ubrarianship or In- 
formation Science, or experi- 
ence of Irilormatldn work. 
Fluency In German Is essen- 
tial and leaching experience 
welcome. 


BRISTOL POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES 

Applications are invited tor the following posts, duties to 
commence on 1st September, 19B3 or as soon aa possible 
thereafter. 

LECTURER 11/SENIOR LECTURER IN 1 9th and 
20th CENTURY POLITICAL HISTORY 
— Ref:L/61 , ; 

Applications are Invited from well qualified persona lor the 
permanent full-time post of Lecturer ll/Senlo r Lecturer tn 
Political History. The person appointed will contribute to tne 
teaching of various courses at honours degree level, 
particularly In European History and also to the Department s 
research which underpins the Honours Degree and the MA In 
History. 

LECTURER 11/SENIOR LECTURER IN ENGLISH 
STUDIES - Ref :L/82 

A permanent full-time lecturer Is required lo teach 19th and 2Wh 
Century Literature at Honours Degree level. A special Interest 
In the English and American novel may be an advantage. 
Candidates should have a good Honours degree In tne 
appropriate field and relevant research experience. 

TEMPORARY ASSOCIATE LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER IN ENGLISH STUDIES 

-Ref:L/63 , ,, 

A lecturer la required to leach at Honours Degree level lor one 
year only, tram September 1983. The person appointed wtH 
teach approximately seven hours weekly. An Interest In lain 
and 20th Century So< 


leach approximately seven hours weekly. An Interest in 19th 
and 20ln Century Social and Cultural Criticism (from Carlyle to 
Orwell) will be an advantage. 

Candidates should have a good Honours Degree in English 
Literature and research experience would be an advantage. 

TWOTEMPORARY ASSOCIATE LECTURERS 
1I/SENI0R LECTURER IN ENGLISH -Rof: U64 

Applications are Invited from graduates In English Tor two 
half-time temporary lectureships jn English Lt ^ture, orie w h 
a bias towards drama, thB other towards the novel. Successful 
candidates will In the first Instance teach undergraduates on tho 
BEd course. Previous teaching experience desirable. 

TEMPORARY ASSOCIATE LECTURER Lll / 
SENIOR LECTURER IN HlSTORY-Ref : L/65 

Applications are Invited from well qualified pereonsfar the 
above post. The perron appointed will be rwppnM sdthta the 
academic subject sector (History) of the BEd JpNAA) 
for caursaa dealing with the Renaissance and 17th Century 
European History, and will supervise atudenle taking an 
archival course using 18th and Ifllh Century sources related to 
a local landed family. 

Salary Scales: Lll E7, 215-1110,683 UnMIlJHH p.a. 
y 8L El 0,683-EI 2,582 (bar)-E1 3^143 p.a. 

Associate Lecturere are paid pro rata to 
the above salary acale. 

The appointment will be made on the appropriate acale 
according to relevant previous expariance/aeiylce. 
(Progression Irom the lil' "scale to the , 8L 
accordance with the provisions of the Burnham further 
Education Report). 

For further details and application forms, to be returned by 22nd 
July. 1983 please contact the Personnel Office, Bristol 
PoMechnlc, Coldhartoour Lane, Frenchay. Bristol or ring Bristol 

Please' quota^ appropriate Reference Numbers tn all 
communications. 


POLYTECHNIC OF THE SOUTH BANK 
Borough Road, Lodon SEl OAA 

FACULTY OF ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS POLICY AND MARKETING 

Lecturer Grade II In Office 
Administration and Secretarial Studies 

(Rat: B811) 

AppflcaKona are InvHwJ lor tha above post lo teach typing, ah«toand 
and secretarial methods primarily to “** poNgnrfmto 8aer etoy 
Linguists course and to teach word processing lo luO-ttma and snort 
cours«. , . . . 

Tha BuccesBlul candidate w« be reared tocarry "“JJ 

course admin tsirat ion and to hare an internal to .rieretapmerd of tote 
eras of study. Particular emphasis will bo PMon ®T 

interest in. lha development of word PMCBMb^nd ri W t^ngueB 
and'iha 1 auecasifut candidate mu$l be prepared to undergo further 
training In this area it required. 

Salary will be In tea range: , . . . . M „ 

Lecturer Grado II: EB.I64 (xiof - E12.B07 pa InduBlva ot London 
Allowance 

Further parttculara and appOcallon forms are available from tha Slatting 
ORka. Tel: 01-928 8989, Ext. 2355. Closing dale tor receipt of 
completed appllcatton toms wUl be 22nd July, fQB3. 


POLYTECHNIC OF THE SOUTH BANK 
Wandsworth Road, London 8W8 
DEPARTMENT .OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT 

RESEARCH IN PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT AN0 FINANCE 

(Hat i-RA-IB) vaiBifrauW 


ttvntmSrtltind Itnanes In th* area ol property dpvsiOfxflBiii. ■ 

CandOaios ihould M n an Marat* in HweMmwit anMnaia a nd Jm iw* and Wte 
miuauM oppucam will bo ont»u(M«d to Bwjprota an IndivktuBl rwareH 
pfogranurt* and to regltlor lor * htgha 1 ntpiaa oJ lha CltAA- 
SiCa(V^b9hlh«ram":M'6^M^1 wan ^ lne,u ^ ,riLondonAUoW8nCa 

lha appoMmaip wUInlUaliybe lor a pawd ot two yain. • __ _ . 

Further partkxitara and opp^ancxi farms are available bom tfie 8tami)fl OKlc*. Tel: 

Ol-flsa UH. Ext. 2358. _ M 

CorocWad appucaHon-toona should ba letumodw Uw Staff no .Office a» wrlva no 
Wsr than 22 nd Jidy, IMS. ■ ] . 
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Polytechnics continued 


Faculty of Science 

Applications are Invited (or (ha following posts: 

Department of Biological Sciences 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II 

In 

Animal Biology or Plant Biology 

(Level o t Appointment and Starting Salary dependent 
upon qualification end experience) 

Honours teaching and research Interests in one or more of 
the following fields would be an advantage - Marine 
Biology. Algology, Plant Physiology, Plant Taxonomy, 
Plant Ecology, but a flexible approach lo lower level 
teaching will also be important. 

Temporary Ul 

In Biology 

A one year post lo teach aspects of plant or animal 
syslematics, physiology and ecology. 

Department of Environmental Sciences 

Temporary Lecturer II 

in Physical Chemistry 

A one yoar post to (each physical Chemistry at Honours 
degree level tenable in the Chemistry Division of the 
Department of Environmental Sciences commencing 
September 1903. 

Salary: 

Senior Leclurer/Laclurer II £7, 215-El 3,443 pa 

Lecturer JJ £7,21&-£1 1 ,568 pa 

Applicants are asked to state clearly for which post/poats 
(hay require Information. 

Application forms and further details are available from the 
Personnel Officer, Plymouth Polytechnic, Drake Circus, 
Plymouth PL4 8AA, lo be returned by 29th July, 1983. 

Plymouth 

~ Polytechnic 


Hong Kong Polytechnic 

HEAD 

Department of Computing Studies 

(Tenable from September 1983) 

Candidates should possess good academic qualifications, preferably a 
htglw decree or its equivalent, tn computing, substantial administrative 
and teaching experience In tertiary education Including academic 
planning ana development ot courses up to degree level, relevant 
professional experience at senior level. 

The department ol Computing Studies at present offers Higher Dlnfqma 


and Diploma courses In computing studies, which are organised on a 
mixed-mode credit-unit baste enabling students to complete their 
respective programmes at a pace dictated by their personal needs and 
circumstances. The department also otters a (til Mima Uvea-year Higher 
Diploma course In systems analysis'. A new BA(Hona) degree course In 
computing studies specializing tn Information systems vrflbo Introduced 
In October 1983. The degree course wHI be e Ml- time four-year 
sandwich course validated by the Council (or National Academic Awards 
In tho United Kingdom. The degree award will be conferred by the 
Polytechnic on successful students In accordance with the Polytechnic's 
own regulations. In addition, the department provides a substantial 
amount of service teaching lo other departments In the Polytechnic, 
mainly b the areas ol computer application, computer programming and 
use ol application packages. 

The successful candidate will be required lo direct the department's 
academic activities and development, to be responsible tar Its proper 
management and administration, to promole effective Inter- 
departmental and external relations, and lo participate Wfy Jn the work ot 
the Polytechnic. 

The salary b within a range and not less than HKS277.200 pa (£t * 
HK$1 1.01 on 27th June 1983). 

The appointment will be on four-year gratuity-bearing contract terms 
Initially Thereattor, further contracts or superannuabte terms ol service 
may be ofleiBd at the discretion ol the Polytechnic. Benefits Include 
vacation (save, passages lor appointee on overseas terms of service, 
subsidized accommodation, medical and denial treatment, children's 
education allowance, and a terminal gratuity equal to 25% of beslo 
salary received over entire contract period 

Further information and appheallan forms ere obtainable from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities (Apple), John Foster House, 
36 Gordon Square. London WC1H OFF. Completed application lorma 
should be relumed to IhQ same office by 29th July, 


Sheffield City Polytechnic 

HEAD OP DEPARTMENT 
OP HEALTH STUDIES 

Appfcaibna sis InvteKJ tor dm stxiv* pool wntcn nU beam recent on 1st 
Beptembor, tees. Tho Deportment is wet esMrtshrd and otters *vt Id* range of 
proleas«nal undagradutle and postgraduate comms In health rare pmtsKn end 
hojJto related sturfcestogithwwlM Sonfflcra* and increasing Mennli in meowclt 
Applicants mud liave nppreprUrf© quaWeittoro. eeartemM end pmfeuional 
experience and tiio necerawy personal qusttas id load o la»gs owl atav# atoll tosm 
tn one ol urn barfing deportments or hosRn atutfeo. 

The aMxy awl desire to mehlsln dose w*a wWi practmorm and tee proteu«ftd 
bodies la aueniiil. 

Salary: Burnham HOD. Oreda VI which to currently El ■,*»-£ I M2 7 
Apptkanfoo forms and furthst Arts il» are andtebt* Irani the Personnel Officer 
(Deal THfiB) Wtslftefd C*y Polytechnic, Hx fiords House. Fttraten Batista, 
StwnteM St 3Bfi er by telephoning Q742-I0911, Ext XI. Condoled forms 
should be returned by <M September. 

Sfwlflolif City PoMnehnlc * an Equal Opportune* Employs*. 


Head of the 
Careers Unit 

(Ref.G117B) 

£ 1 0,101-El 0,668 painc 

Assistant 
Careers Adviser 

(Ref.G118B) 

£8,388-£8, 922 painc 

Together with a Careers Information Officer, those appointed will provide the 
Central Careers Service assisting some 2,500 students qualifying annually on 
degree and higher diploma courses. The Polytechnic has a major commitment 
to sandwich courses and the central careers activity Is supported by a team of 
Faculty-based staff primarily concerned with sandwich placements. 

Annllcants should be mature graduates with relevant experience, and a broad 


appreciation of both the malnflefds of graduate employment and the diversity of 
polytechnic courses. At feast ten years' work experience will be expected from 
those considered for the senior po9t. A qualification in careers guidance Is 
essential (or the senior post and highly desirable for the Assistant Adviser. 

Please write quoting the appropriate reference number for further Information 
and an application form, to: Personnel Office, Middlesex Polytechnic, 1 14 Chase 
Side, London N1 4 5PN. Those appointed will be expected to take up post in the 
autumn of this year. Closing date for applications: 1 8th July. 

MiriHipgpv Polytechnic 


City of London 
Polytechnic 

Fa.-uliy „r Law 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
GRADE II 

Amilli mums art Invited 

I rein iiuoil honours inw 
•I ruil lining r m- nppulnintsni 
i ,M „ ?l*h*r ** llnlf-tlme or 
f ul I - 1 (m v basis ug Tempor- 
ary Lotturrr 11 for ib* 
iiyiidomU- yonr 1083/B4. 
C.niirilchili-s elinuld ba pri- 
marily iniurnsind 111 duti. 
lull (in iii'nflnnilc enroor In 
n lartin Law Furutty offer- 
Inn -none fur rraeorch and 
liirtn«r Uvvulopmout. 

Wlillu ul 1 auliably qual- 
Ifli'il ni> pi | ran In will he 
i inisliliM-cil t tin Faculty la 

f-SLiei lolly I ii t nrrs ted in ap. 
piliiinls wlm nro (tunllflad 
nulli-ltui-s wun some ex- 
linrlwiL-o of pi-n<.llce. Apart 
(rout corn subjects, appli- 
cants should bo able to 
offer avpnrtlae in one or 
mum of tlm following sub- 
lort (ira no: Taxation; 

Labour Law; EEC Jnxtltu- 
tionat EEC Sutiatantlve 
Law and Comparative 
Lnw. 

The Law Faculty la »o- 
rntml in premises at 84, 
Moortinte. London ECS . 

Salary; on a scale from 
£B. 154 — £13.307. 

For urt up pH ration form 

E Ihbso do not telephone 
ut wrlto, on u postcard, 
to thr Staff Records Offic- 
er. City of London 
Puly technic, 117 Hounri- 
ailllch . London ECS A 711V. 
Pleaae quote rafareuce 83/ 
33. Tlie cloalnn date Cor 
the return of completed 
application forma will bn 
22nd July 1983. H3 


North East London Polytechnic 

Fecu Ity of Engineering 

Department of Electrical and Electronic Engineering, 
Barking Precinct 

Lecturer 11/Senior 
Lecturer (Two Posts) 

Applicants should hold at lout an Honours degree phis a good 
record of research and publications. Recent experience In 
Industrial developments and/or In the supervision of research 
stude n ts would ba an advantage. 

Successful applications win be expected to contribute totes 
graduate and poatgraduaia teaching and, most especially, to 
increase the research work of the Department. 

Preferred areas of expertise are: Modem Telecommunications 
Systems, Robotics, Medical Electronics, CADMAT. 

Salary scale: £721 6 to £11. 566 <LM 
E10.8B3 to £13.443(81) 

plus the appropriate London Weighting Allowance. 


Hi 


reference number E/2/83. Closing date 25th July, 1983. 


SLP 


North East London 
Polytechnic 


DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER STUDIES N MATHEMATICS 

READER IN COMPUTING 

Ref 1/60 


Applicants should have aaultable postgraduate qualification 
and substantial experience In researctvconaultancy. The 
successful candidate will be expected to conduct and 
promole research end IlsaammerclalAnduaMal applications, 
to attract and organise externally funded projects, to extend 
the current range of collaborative projects between the 
Department and external organizations, and to complement 
ihe research area led by our current Reader In Information 
Systems. The appointment Is from 1 September 1 883 or as 
soon espossiblelhereafter, 

8ALARY SCALE: 

£12,519-£1 3,838 (bar) - £16,744 per annum 
For further details and an application form, to be relumed by 
29 Jufy 1 983, please contact Ihe Personnel Office, Bristol 
Polytechnic, Cotdharbour Lane, Frenchay, Bristol or 


Please quote Reference Number U60 to all communlcatlona 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
. Department of Economic & Marketing Stud Ira 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER n - ECONOMICS 

Refi AC A/484 

This lit! year fixed terra appointment Id ihe fits! Instance. The 
successful . candidate will spend hill hh/bet limo working' on the 
placemen! rf undergraduate (ludenls (reeled to sandwich degree 
coutees). and ran other half leaching In ihe economics area. Applications 
are welcomed from anyone able ro contribute generally in tho luchfng of 
business subjects. • ...... 

Salary; SL £I(IA83-£I2JSZ (bar) - £13,443. 

Lit £7,215-111,568. ’ . ■ 


Faculty of Technology 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

Digital Communications (Re-advertlsement) 
Salary £1 2,51 &-£1 5,744 

Applications are invited from well qualified candidates with an 
Interest in the theory and practice of digital communications and 
satellite communications. It Is expected that Ihe successful 
candidate will have a higher degree and a proven record of 
research. 

The department has a rapidly expanding satellite communication 
research programme supported under contract by Industry with 
funding in excess ol £20uk/annum. Work is being carried out In 
the fields of encodlng/modulatlon for Direct Broadcasting by 
Satellite. TV signals bandwidth and power efficient digital 
SATCOM and mobile SATCOM. The department has a 3m, 
12 GHz and a 4.5m, 4 GHz receiving antenna facility to support 
the research programme. The successful candidate will be 
expected to carry out advanced research work within this 
programme in addition to leaching and administration duties. 
Application forms to be returned by 30th July, 1983 can be 
obtained with further particulars from the Personnel Officer, 
Plymouth Polytechnic, Drake Circus, Plymouth PL4 8AA. 


-TO 


Plymouth 

Fblytechnic 


Application fonn* (lo be returned by 26rh July, 
from Uh Personnel Office, The Polytechnic. Que 
HD1 JDH. Tel: 0484-2Z2& exi 2224. 


, 1983). Further dclaih 
we rugate. Huddcnflcld 


POLYTECHNIC OF THE SOUTH BANK 
Borough Road, London SE1 0AA 
Department ot Nursing and Community Health Studies 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN HEALTH EDUCATION 

(Rat: NS 35 ) 

. Applications are invited for the above post. The person 
appointed will be the course director of the CNAA Postgraduate 
Diploma In Health Education. 

This well established course Is designed to provide s 
professional education for health education officers, and other 
professionals specialising In Health Education. 

Candidates will be expected to have postgraduate qualification 
In Health Education and Extensive field experience. 

Funding of the post la at present underwritten by the Health 
Education Council. The successful candidate will oe expected 
to start as soon as possible. 

Salary will be In the range: 

Senior Lecturer £11,022 (x6) - £14,382 pa Inclusive of 
London Allowance 

Starting salary will be dependent on qualifications and 
expsrence. 

Further particulars of the post and application forma are 
available from the Staffing Offioe, Tel: 01-928 8889, Ext. 2355. 
Applicants wishing to discuss working details with the present 


2093. 

date , or receipt of completed applications will be 22 nd 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TO ADVERTISE IN THE THES PLEASE PHONE 
. ' JANEMcFARLANEon 

01-253 3000 

THE T1 MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT, 

Priory House, St Johns Lane, London EC1 M 4BX 
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Polytechnics continued 


Colleges of Technology 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Social and Health Sciences 

LECTURER H PSYCHOLOGY 

(Fixed lemi appointment until 30lh September 1984) 

Salary Scale: r7, 2 15- Cl 1,6 88 

intftaris should have a good honours degree in Psychology end preferably 
n&IaffirtuBia qualifications, teaching etpertanca, and appropriate professional 
Evnarience White applications from nit euNebty qualified persons will be considered. 
nrafamKe will be orven to candidates wHh Interests In Industrial Psychology and or 
E35 c» and Social Research Melhoda. 

TM Polytechnic is a direct grant irobiuiion with an Independent Board of Governors. It 


nlimose-tHillt accommodation. Including B30 residential places on the 114-acre 
mmmjs overlooking the sea at Jordandown, a pleasant and quiet residential area. 

s'". • — —~-ce with removal. 

p.iruw Mrticulars and application forms which must be returned by 25th July. 1983 
mm be Slam ad by telephoning Whltaabbey (023 1) 65131. Ext. 2243 or by writing to: 
The Establishment Officer 
Ulster P&ly< actinic 
Shore Road. Mawtownabbay 
Co Antrim BT37 OQB 


Coventry 

(Lanchester) 

Polytechnic 

Faculty of Applied 8r lance 
Department of Motorlule & 
Enoroy Science 

Two Lecturers ere re. 
trad to teach Materials 


Higher Technical Diploma 
•tudenta mainly In the 
Faculties ot Applied Sclen 
ce end Engineering. 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

. £7,915— £1 1 ,3AS/£1 0 ,6B3 
—£13,443. Applicants 

should possess an Honours 
Degree tn Metallurgy, 
Materials Science. Cera- 
mic* or a related disci- 
pline, and bo currently ar- 
rive in research or be will- 
ing to develop expertise in 
at least one major eras of 
materials. The poet la 
available from 1st Bsutom- 
bar, 1983. 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II 

E7.2IS— £1 I.5S8. This la 
a ono year post available 
rrom tat September. 19B3. 
Applicants should possess 
an Honours Degree In 
Marstlurgy, Matrlela or e 
related discipline und have 

f ame Industrial oxperlcnco 
n a major nren of mate- 
rial* processlnn u.ti. cant- 
ina, forming, aurfora 
treatment together with 
previous locturlnn experl- 
enca. 

For an Informal dlsrua- 
slon on t ha above two 
pails pleaae contract Dr 
D. Kick on ex*. 281. 

Department of Starlatlca * 
Operational Research 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

£7.915— £8,1)37. Re- 

quired for a project con- 
cerning classification and 
analysis with ordinal 
scales mod In inodlrlno. 
The appointee will under- 
take a survey of whnt 
■oales are In uan and ro- 
command how beat to 
minimize biases and nrrors 
using subjective usnesa- 
ment. 

Tho projoct is spoiiaornd 
by DHB8 Initially for u 
period of Id months rrom 
lit September 1983, or by 
arrange mu nt. Applicants 

*nould ba graduates In ntn- 
tlattcs, puyL'hulooy or un 


Colleges of Higher 
Education 


ChristChurch College 
of Higher Education 
Canterbury 

LECTURESHIP IN 
EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited for 
a Lectureship In Education, 
Candtdtea should be qualified 
In tha area of Special Educa- 
tion Needs and have relevant 
experience, preferably at tha 
Primary Level. 

It la Intottdad to fill this 
vacancy from the start of tha 
Autumn Term, with conald- 
nrmtlon plven to applicants 
seeking a temporary appoint- 
ment only. 

The Collage offer* B.A., 
BEd and BSc degrees. PGCE 
advanced diplomas ana higher 
degrees in Education. 

Salary: Lecturer lUSonlpr 
Lecturer £7,215 — £15,443 
p.a. 

Fur further details write to 
the Principal to whonie ap- 
plications should be Bent ee 
noon as possible. hh 


Wallsall Metropolitan 
Borough Council 
West Midlands College 
of Higher Education 

Fiitulty of B.A. Btudlee 

LECTURER GRADE 
II/SENIOR 
LECTURER 

Condldutes should hove 
a good Honours degree. 

SfflTm.l'WSn. 'T, ■,•“«£« 

FILM le essential. 


An application form end 
further partloulora may be 
obteiimd from: 


Tho Principal, Wr»t 
Midlands College of Hlgn- 


tlstlrs, psychology or un or Ecliiretjoil, Gorvrny, 

* oronrlnte dlenlptliin nnd Wulsnll Wb I Sltn. mb 

ould hova relevant ro- 


■esrcli oxporlonue . prnfer- 
■bly Incliiillnn a PhD. 

. Por an Inforninl discus- 
sion ploasn telnphonn IJr 
T ■ _P - Hutulihiann on nel. 
378. 

_ Details from AesiNtunt 
Personnol Officer, Coven- 
try (Lenchneien Poly- 
technic, Room FI 23. 
Prior/ Strnot, Coventry 
CVl SfB, Tel: 0203 24186 
. [please enclose a large 
, s.e.e.i 

Closing date Tor uppilcu- 
Mansi.. Wednesday 20th 
i July 1083. 

Employo?, Ual ° PPUrlU “Ki 

Manchester 

Polytechnic 

Department of Textiles/ 
Fashion 

' LECTURER II IN 
EMBROIDERY 

*re invited 
®d«broldar- 
on BA 

. ,n »ns) Embroidery course. 

wiTi h S ■hccessrul applicant 
o expected to have a 
22o5 — Knowledge of 

’• th*?r a, ? ep y. teohnlguoe and 
, i%\ r „ *j»M!antlon and In 
• a strong Interest 

and ,t L«^ ,, !9 ry tax tiles 
embroidery. 

■ siirf^** further particulars 


Cranfieid 


Lecturer in 
Agricultural 
Marketing and 
Management 

To join the Marketing and Management Group in the 
National College of Agricultural Engineering at Silsoe and 
ba responsible tor expanding activities In the agricultural 
marketing and distribution areas. Duties will also Include 
some teaching In economics, marketing, finance and 
general management at undergraduate and postgraduate 
level. The appointment, which la for a period of five years, 
offers an excellent opportunity to work in a practical ly- 
orientaled academic and consultancy environment within 
Ihe Facully ol Agricultural Engineering, Food Production 
and Rural Land use. 

Applications are invited from graduates with a good 
honours degree and/or postgraduate qualifications in 
marketing, economics, agricultural economics, 
management or related subjects. 

Salary on the University Lecturer scale: C7.I90-C14.125. 
Assistance may ba given with relocation expenses. 

An application form and further particulars may be 
obtained from the Head of Administration. NCAE, Silsoe, 
Bedford MK45 4DT. Tel: Silsoe (0525) 60428. 


Lothian Regional Council 
Napier College of Commerce 8nd Technology 

SENIOR LECTURER A IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Salary on Scale Cl 2,228-El 3,572 (Bar>-£1 5,411 


o contribute stcnltlcantly lo tha expanding 
; ot Civil Engineering In both Civil and 
i. The work will involve contrlbuling to ihe d 


Required to contribute 
Department Ot Civil E 


g work ot the 
Transportation 
development ol 


Enolneerinq. The work will involve contrlbuling to ihe development or 
existing courses together with a commitment lo Resoarch/Consultancy. 
Applicants must possess a degree In Civil Engineering nnd be a member 
ofa Senior Engineering Institution and ahould preferably have relevant 
Industrial research and teaching experience. 

Application lorms end further particulars from: 

The Administrative Officer (Personnel) 

Napier College ot Commerce and Technology 
Collnton Road. Edinburgh EH10 5DT 

Tel: 031-447 7070 


Colleges of Art 


^Secondary 

Education 


- i University of 

‘ Institute of 

Education 

.. hesBal^C, fegpai-ch Off I car/ 
our .sE.°.( , ' c#p posts sea 
“Uni . r * 1 * s rn a m under 

■SB!*" 1 ** A PPDlnt- 


King Alfred’s College 

Winchester 

LECTURER II/8ENIOR 
LECTURER - NURSE 
EDUCATION 

Am i|i>'* lions “ro Invited 
from well QUuliriaO eMjdnste 
raaiatsriol nurses Tor lire 
of Course Dlmrtor of ite 
Diplomu In N u rsl no , vo 1 te ® d 
by'thn Unlwrilf or London. 
R rcei ii rasssrch experience 
will be on advantage. 

Tl»ls posi offers a un inue 
nnuoriunity i° further the 

rects^br Sunehad DIP 10 "??: 

and to contribute to other 
courses In Hloher Ertucoilon. 

Salary will be In atcordance 
with the Bcalos of Solar las for 
Tsacharfi in Establishments of 
Further Education r WMT 

gflffSg: but Vhe*" s'ier tin's? 

nry win no! ho In excess of 
£10.215. 

Furihar in ro™«rton ra-vtoj® 
obtained from tha FrintJPjn- 

anfa/sw."** 


Personal 

S8o*°iX?n£P&2$ 

Phorie 1*88 

5416. 

Holidays and 
Accommodation 


Norfolk College of Arts 
and Technology - King’s Lynn 

Principal 

As a result of the Impending retirement of Mr M. L. 
Havery, applications are Inviled tor the post of Principal 
to take oE from let January, 19B4 or as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

The salary will be at an appropriate point within the 
Burnham FE scale for a Group 7 College. 

The successful candidate will have wide expenence 
and appropriate qualifications and be able to advance 
fhe wo Wthe College in an effective and Imaginative 

Appfleatlon ton™ < Cau’rrtv B Edueat!^n 


19th August, 1983. 


Research & Studentships 


co T r„ tD, (.S.V° r ' 8 h ^' 

7/a two b.rt.- 


gZB. 

ful countryside witn 

Cheltenham's 

7l\u*' WS ^Chaltenriom 

(03 42 ) 387 * 5 . Ha< * 


Univeraity of 
Edinburgh 

Dsportivient of Economics 

BSRC STUDENTSHIP 

Wi 

dears* m Economics. 

Further dstatls, nisy bn 


City of London 

Polytechnic 

Department of PsychplooF 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

To work pH n lw«-ye“J 
BBRC project sntltlou 
■■ Calibration of subjective 

6 robsh 1 litres w Ui_,.,nr 
eorne Wrlflht. Director 
of ths Decision Analyst* 
Group. 

.ttJBSiz&jr ffisse 

data's should "have"* Unow- 
ledne of the pevcholosy of 
daclslori tnoklnn shd decl 
elan theory. 

Sslarv £ 5.388 rlstiia to 
£ 4.823 in the second yssr. 

Further details available 

Polytochnio. Old csstie 
Street, London El 7NT jm 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
Wellcome Unit for the History of Medicine 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Research Assistant required to Investigate trie history of 
the University of Oxford Nuffield Department of 
Anaesthetics, and Its relationship to the development of 
anaesthesia 1937-1987, under the supervision of 
Professor M. K. Sykes ol the Nuffield Department and 
Dr. Charles Webster of Ihe Wellcome Unit. Research 
experience in a relevant area essential; postgraduate 
qualifications desirable. The appointment will be for two 
years, at a salary of £5,960 (1st year) and £6.375 (2nd 
year). Applications, including lull curriculum vitae and 
addresses of three referees, should reach Professor 
Sykes at the: 

Nuffield Department of Anaesthetics 
Radcllffe Infirmary 
Oxford OX2 6HE 
by 21st July 1983. 


University of London 
Court Department 

Head of Finance and 
Statistics Division 

A vacancy exists (or a senior Oflirar to become Hoad ol Finance and 
Statistics Division wtilch occupies a key placa In tha financial 
administration ol ihe University. The Court la llw supreme Statutory 
authority In all matters relating to the custody, control and deposition ol 
Kinds and Investments ol the Fednrnl Untveralty ol London. 

The Finance and Statistic* Division Is responsible lor preparing the 
distribution ot recurrent and equipment grants, monitoring MUdanf 
numbers and tha extraction, collation, compilation and presentation ol 
financial, stall, student and statistical data. Including the Universities 
Statistical Record. Ths Division plays an essential part to determining 
grant allocation and other policy decisions In respect ol finance and 
student numbers and ihe Head of the Division would be oxpocled to 
participate In the development ol such policy. 

Applicants must possess o degrea or professional qualification, together 
with a breadth of administrative experience necossary Ip deal with a 
wide range ol policy matter*. The post is romuneraled within Grade V ol 
tha naflmiBl salary scales lor Academcalty-relolod stall In Univoraltio*. 
the minimum salary lor which is £17,276 p.a. plus a London Allowance ol 
£ 1,168 p.a. 

Further particular* are available from the Personnel Officer. Unlwraltycri 
London. Senate House. Male! Straal, London WCtE 7HU. Tel. 01-636 
BOOO, Ext. 324B. Closing dale: 29th July. 1983. 


University of 
Kent 

Canterbury 

DOMICILIARY 
CARE FOR THE 
ELDERLY 

Applications srr Invited 
fur o l wo year poll of 
no.aur.li a sBorjats within 

tho Personal 

vlcas Rososrcn illlll with 
■Mind from 1st Sepuimbnr 
1 9B J or as soon as possi- 
ble ihernattcr. 

Tim notnldllsrv Car*- 
ror rile Elderly prolsr* Is 
belnn undertaken tn moni- 
tor llio ex per In n roa ol h 
nail on si sample ot *ldorl% 
people retalvlnn parsonal 
social sorvlcs* wlillr IIvIiid 
III ihn romniunliv. The 
projcrl Is nan ot Lhs 
Arnos Pronr.mui" f‘t . , h # > 
L'nlt. whli has "whole li 
funded hi llio IJHbS an s 
«lx-ypnr rolllne contract. 

The successful applicant 
will initially assist !« tty 
Unison between the field- 
work organlrailon und «'ol- 
laborsUnii agaiKlss. snd 
ran tribute to subse- 

qiioiii «uh«» or pro- 

Tael, lie or she should 
have poBtnrscHJotc rs- 
■ narch pixaerlenc* In the 
social sciences. Social 
work axpcrlaiica or oual- 
iriratlonn would be an 
advantage. 

Ssiacy accordlnu to 
quallflcstlons and experi- 


Royal Society Research Unit 

ApoticaBana are Irwtted tor it's 
vacandas ol Raossrcb AulilsnL 
financed byth«5ERC. and 
PoUgnduMte Hs»*/ch SluCBm, 
financed by ihsUniveraity Cdteue ol 
SwsnMB,in ihe Royal Society Ressaich 
Unn Appiicani* torrho Reawrch 
AastetanlshlpthoiM hoMa firu degree 
wMScIn Ptiy»lea or Chsmteuy. 
Apptcaniatwthoaudonwhip nudlhavs 
aFkatCtaeswUpparsaeondOm 
Hopouredsflrea InPhyaKa. Chemistry of 
ElectecaJ Engine enng. The Unrtte 


engaged in tovettttsUng teepwpertlae 
of Ions m ihe gasphssa uemfl lour large 
moraspecuomotere ihtseolwmcn are 


gompvlsiranirollod. Currenl 
inveettBUtanssreotpliotodOiocleitonof 
Iona iMtog lerar redlsWn and ol lire 
energetics, tonstios sod/nedtenlim ot 
dfesodstton reaction*. 

Theappoteimont of ih* RMOareh 
Ass' si am will be tor one year trotn 1st 
Octob*. 1B83. sis ssistyup to C7.190 

per an rnxn plus US SAJ 3D PS bane fits 

The mres-yesi StudereaWpie aveitebte 
hotn 1st OetoOor, 1933. the tovel ol 
support being Ihetanw ulorSEHC 

Students. 

informal anqulrtoa maybamsda l* 
ProfeasM J.H. Baynm.FRa, but 
further particulars snd applies) ten 
forma (two coptea) mu»i MObtalned 
IromlM Per son nel Office, Unlv*rBtty 
College pi Swansea, Btngleton Parti, 

S wan ms BA2 BPP, to which oHlce 
thoyehouldb* returned by TTiursdsy, 
MteAojjii it, t«a. 


University College 
Cardirf 

pHpnrtmnnt or Pavcbolonv 

SSRC CASS 
STUDENTSHIP 

imervniiUoll prop cum- 

nine for ihe pm- tarns ouw 
burn Infenl- 

An SSRC stwiiontahll* I* 

n s-u I lair In under l»»* 
laburntlva Award* In Up 
Serial BcIsplcs ICABSI 
a this in e for pusHlieduate 
■ indy in ihe ^entirnl uroft 
Of lilt sc von i ion prueram- 
mas for tlm nrc-larm new 
Born inrnnt. rollolrer. 

KjjSlnAKTp 1 * wn^ 0 Si or 

tliree yearjj durslton from 
Oclobni* 1983 . 

Furthsr ilc tolls and ap- 
plication. form • ■ ran vail - 
able ream Dr H.- Mulilu- 

itean. DapartRient o[ 

psychplupy . , versUs 

Ca rgo, F.a. .Box 7 n. 
Cordl/f CF 1 I XL. Cf oalPB 
„2.at , d July. IWj 
Ref. 9624 «** 


■ nr" will be on «bs sralo 
£6.5 1 0— Efi .930 , per 

annum. ApDl lestjo" ,/orrns 
and lurtJier particulara 
may bn oiitalnsJ from Mr 
T. t. Reilly. Senior Aoala- 
tnnt BoglHtrar. Tlie l\eo- 
Istry, University uf Kenl. 
Csnlerbury. Kent. Coin- 
ploted Mppllcailoii fori 1 '" 
«3 cudIos ) should be re- 
lucnnu not Inter then 

Monday 1st Ann list 1983. 

piegan nuolo rerurnnee 

nu rater A43/B3/THES. 

Informal eiiouirlos may 
be made lu Andrew ■ Hab- 
blmitoii or Robert Welker 
of tlin Personal 
vlies Research Unit. Tnlr- 
nhnnn No. Canterbury 

K6B22. Ext. 7323 or far 
633. H* 1 


University of 
London 
Bedford College 

DeuarttnaiK of t'tiyafra 

SERC RESEARCH ■ 
STUDENTSHIPS 

hi-* available for qual- 
ified applicants In rnsd for 
u Ph.D In Physhs. front 
October IB 83. F.x- 

parlineniiil projnria in- 

L'lndc stiidla* of snparfltild 

helium 3 ; pa"R rl ;" 

hi 1st Lon In meiBlB! liquids 

licllum 3, a pop 

CABF. projccl with AEBE. 
Harwell l« pueltron srnl. 
htlnllon lit bMb- 

hlee ,ln nickel. Applica- 
tions and ,PPM«lrlpa as 
soon as poautblu lo Proroe- 
Sor e" R- Dabbs. Bedford 
Catlras. Heo«»»» » _ rmri*. 
London NW1 4NH. (Ol -4a4 
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FORENSIC SCIENCE, DIRECTOR 

In July m2, the South Australian Government esliiblishcila Forensic 
Science Centro tviiliin the Derailment of Services arid Supply. Hie 
Centre provides to police departments, defence lawyers, general 
practitioners, private investigators and the general public, a 
comprehensive range of forensic services in the areas of pathology, 
biology and chemistry. Odontology and metallurgy services arc 
provided by other agencies with sonic co-ordination bv the Centre. 

Following a review of forensic science services in South Australia by 
Dr. A.S. Curry, formerly of the Home Office Laboratories in the UK, 
the Government is seeking to appoint a person ol'soinceinincnceaiid 
professional standing, as Director of the Forensic Science Centre. 
The appointment will be the first of its kind in South Australia and 
consequently in addition to the day-to-day management of the Centre, 

1 he Director will be responsible fertile dovelopincii 1 uf co-ordinated 
J'i >iviisic.siicncc 51 / vices in ihcSiate; iJiecsiabJishmcni of professional 
and quality .standards for the Centre; and the introduction of effective 
median is in? for liaison wit It the Smith Australian Police Depart men t 
ntul professional and academic organisations. 

In the initial stages therefore, the Director’s responsibility will be 
essentially developmental in nature. It follows from this that (lie 
successful applicant will require a high level of managerial skills with 
pi oven experience in the management, at a senior level, or a 
comprehensive range of. scientific operations. 

A contract appointment is proposed, for a term of two or three years, 
with right of renewal. However, oilier employment arrangements (for 
example, second incut or permanent appointment) could be 
negol iated in order to secure 1 he right person. 

Keinimera t ion of a round SA55,0()0per annum is envisaged, a It hough 
for u suitably qualified medical practitioner a higher salary will be 
negotiated. Financial assi lance for relocation will be provided. 

Furl her information on the Forensic Science Centre and the position 
of Director is available from tlicS.A. Agent General in London, South 
Australia House, 50 The Strand, London WC2N5LW. 

Morespccific details can be provided by Mr. Ray Dundon, Director, 
Support Services, Department of Services and Supply, G.P.O. Box 
1738, Adelaide, South Australia, or telephone (61 8)227 2800'(reverse 
charges). 

A pplical ions are invited f ram persons regardless o f sex, race, ethnic 
background or physical impairment. 

Applications stating qualifications, experience, publications and 
including names and addresses of three referees from whom 
confidential enquiries may be made, should be lodged with Mr. 
Dundon, at (he above address, by Wednesday August 10, 1983. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


UNIVERSITY OF NIGERIA, ENUGI 

aliens are Invited from suitably qualltied candidates tor appointment to Hie following vacant portions. 


Applications are Invited from suitably qualified canoic 

ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF VACANCIES: 

ADVERT REF: UN/CMP/S9R2/001 /ADMIN/2 

POSTS: (a) Colleger Secretary 

{Deputy Regers/) US5 1** 

(b) Medical Librarian 

{Deputy University Librarian) USS 14 

(c) Financial Controller USS 13 

(d) Chlal Madical Laboratory 

Technologist In Madical 
aiochamlelryand Physiology USS 13 

QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE: 

(a) Candidates must possess good honours degree 
from a recognised University with at leasl ten (10) 
years post-qualification experience in academic 
administration in a University or other Institutions 
of Higher Learning. A postgraduate qualification 
In Medical School Administration will be an 
advantage. 

(b) For post fb) candidates should possess a 
University degree and professional qualification In 
Library Studies e g. ALA, MLS, PLA. and should 
have undergone training In Medical Ubrarlanshlp. 
Candidates should also possess not less then ten 
(10) years post-qualification experience tn Library 
work In a University, Research Institute, or other 
similar institutions of Higher Learning, at least 
eight years of these must have been spent In a 
Medical Library. Some Administrative experience 
will be an advantage. 

DUTIES: The Medical Librarian will be 
responsible to the Provost for the development 
and administration of the Medical Library of the 
College of Medicine and will assist the University 
Librarian In the general co-ordination of the 
Library services In the University. 

(c) For post (c) candidates must possess 
membership of any of the following accounting 
bodies: 

(i) Chartered 
III Certified 

(ill) Cost and Management Accountants or 
(tv) Holder of a good Honours degree In 
Accountancy or Business Administration with 
Accountancy as major, from a recognised 
University. 


SALARY: 

USS 14 N12.732~N16.732 per annum 

USS 13 Nl 1,304 -N 14. 020 . 

USS 12 N10.092-N1 1.352 . 

USS !1 NO, 000- N1 0,060 „ , 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE: 

For Nigerians end non-NIgeilans on contract; tare pad 
lor appointee, wile and up to live children aged eleven 
years or under on appointment. Annual leave wBi 
leave allowance for Nigerian stall, and two months 
vacation leave lor every successfully completed 2i 
months contract for non-Nlgerlan Blatf. Free medical 
service, parl-furnlshad accommodation at standard 
latea, if available, or rent allowance paid In lieu 
Appointment of expatriates Is on CONTRACT (or a 
specific period, with a contract addition ol 15% (fifteen 
per cant) of salBry every monlh, A contract greMulty of 
151« (fifteen per cent) of terminal salary is normally 
paid at tho end of contract. 

METHOD OF APPLICATIONS: 

Candidates are required lo submit fifteen copies of 
their application and up-to-date curricula vitae, giving 
the following information In the order listed: 

Full Name 
Posl applied lor 
Date and place ol birth 
Nationality 

Permanent home address 
Current contact address 
Marital status 

Number of children with ages 

Educational background 

Academic and professional qualification wffh 

dates 

Working experience 

Present employment status and salary 

Publications and research Interests 

Extra curricular activities 

Names and addresses of ttireD referees, who 

must have been closely associated vrith 

candidate's working experience. 

Candidates should request ihelr referees to lorwaid 
references on them direct to the address below, as this 
would expedite processing of applications. 
Applications and references quoting Ihe advert 
reference number on the envelope, are to be 
addressed to: 

The Provost 
College of Medicine 
University of Nigeria 
Enugu 

to reach nlm by end of July 1983. 

Candidates applying from outside Nigeria, may 
forward their application to the above, address, or to 
any one of the following Nigerian Universities Offices 
Oversees nearest to them; 

1 The Director 

Nigerian Universities Office. Queen's House 
160 Tottenham Court Road, London W1 

2 The Director 

Nigerian Universities Office 
133 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 

Washington D.C. 20036. 

United Stales ot America 

3 The Director 

Nigerian Universities Office 
(60 Kent Street, Suite 702 
Ottawa. Ontario KIP 6P4, Canada 


The applicant must have acquired at least fh/e 
years for (c) (Mil) and seven years for (Iv) post 
qualifications experience In a comparable Senior 
position In Government, Institutional or 


Commercial organization' ol good atandlng. 
Experience In mechanized accounting will be an 
advantage. 

DUTIE8: 

The Financial Controller shall, under the general 
control of the University Bursar, be responsible to 
the Provost for the day-to-day financial 
administration of ihe College. He bears the 
over-all responsibility for the organization of the 
College accounting system, financial planning. 
Investments, purchasing, salary administration, 
banking operations, etc. 

(d) Chlal Medical Laboratory Technologist: 

Candidates must possess A1MLT (London) or a 
degree registrable with the Institute of Medical 
Laboratory Technology or HND or equivalent 
certificate in relevant Held. Must have 12 years 
post qualification cognate experience, while 
ho Ware of FfMLT must have at least ten years 
post qualification experience. 


MACARTHUR INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

(An equal employment opportunity institute) 

SYDNEY - AUSTRALIA 

PRINCIPAL 

MintMer tor Education has announced toe 
£?22 kSi!!J?. °!> ^ Mwart hyr Institute ol Higher Education to provide 
lor toe higher education needs of the laran and mnirilv n»«,inn c-..*. 


In 

Scienufic 



1 high . 
if toe 
" will be 

*ohjtur« growth ol Vie institute is planned" tor” ihV Cam pbettkwn 
THE POSITION 

F. , Jfo n g not . lhfl 'fPforte Vv^sappUcabpns (rQm m fc n ^ Vf0min 


Acad emic Year, but me Gounod will Oa prop area to negotiate a later 
axnmancernonl data In order to attract the best applicant. The 

SJSSP* responsible to the Councillor the 

enectfva operation 1 of the Institute The appointee wRl be expected lo 
' J 22 r ?' 5 teadar * h . | P ba *«l on « strong academic baSmmurld 
supported by appropriate management experience al a senior level. 
SALARY: ASSO.OO! per annum phrs atiownneas. 

APPLICATIONS Including ihe names and addresses ol throe rofeieaa 
and marked “Confidential’ should be forwarded to reach 
Thu Cteriminn of Council 
Macarlhur Institute of Higher Education 
PO Bo* 100 
Mlfporra, NSW 2214. 

Australia 

Tel: (02) 772 9200 
by Friday 18 th August, 1963. 

Further Information about the position and tho institute Is available 
from toe Secretary, Mr K. T. Gee 

AD enquiries and applications wIB be lioaled in confidence. 






UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
DEPARTMENT OF 
BIOCHEMISTRY 
PIETERMARITZBURG 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified persons re- 
gardless of sex, religion, race, 
colour or national origin, for 
appointment to the post of 

LECTURER 

IN 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Incumbents will be required to 
take up their duties on 3rd 
January 1984 or aB soon as 


possible thereafter. 

The salary will be In the range: 
R1 2,a67-R22, f 73 per annum. 


The commencing salary notch | 
will be dependent on the 
qualifications and/or experi- 
ence of ihe successful appll- 1 
cant. Ip addition, an annual 
vaoatlon savings bonus Is 
payable, subject to Treasury 
regulations. 

Application forrris, further par- 
ticulars of the. post and In- 
formation on pension, medical 
aid, group Insurance, staff 
bursary, hobsing loan and 
subsidy schemes, long leave 
conditions, and travelling ex- 
penses on first appointment 
ara obtainable from Mr Q, J. 
Henning, 8outh African Unh 
varsities Office, Chichester 
House, 278 High Holborn, 
London WCfV 7HE, with 
whom, applications, on the 
prescribed form, musl be 
lodged not later than 2Bth 
mte '■ 



Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified persons re- 
gardless of sex, religion, race, 
colour or national origin for 
appointment to the post of 

PROFESSOR 

The Faculty has two depart- 
ments: Education and Educa- 
tional Psychology; this post |s 
1 In Education, 

The salary will be In the range: 
R23 109-R30 255 per annum. 
The commencing salary notch 
will be dependent on foe 
qualifications and/or experi- 
ence ol the successful appli- 
cant. In addition, a service 
bonus ol 93% of one months 
salary Is payable annually 
subject (0 Treasury regula- 
tions. 

Application forms, further par- 
Itculars of the post and in- 
formation on pension, medical 
aid, group Insurance, staff 
bursary, housing loan and 
subsidy schemes, long leave 
conditions and travelling ex- 
penses on first appointment 
are obtainable from Mr Q. J. 
Henning, South African Uni- 
versities Office, Chichester 
Houee, 278 High Holborn, 
London WC1V 7HE with 
whom applications, on foe 
prescribed form, must be 
lodged not later than 5fo 
August, 1983, quoting rtfer- 
ence number PMB51/83. 




Colleges of Further Education 


Education 

Dunstable College 

Appointment of 
Vice Principal 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified candidates 
with substantial experience In further education and 
management experience at a senior level. 

The College is organised In four departments: Business and 
General Studies (Grade V), Engineering and Science (Grads 
IV), Community and Family Studies (Grade ill), and PrinBng 
and Graphic Arts (Grade III). 

The College Is Group V and foe Vice-Principal’s salary will be 
In the range SI 6,443 to £1 7,388. 

Tho successful applicant will be requl red to take up duly from 
1st January, 1984. 

Application forms (with further particulars) may be 
obtained from D. P. J. Browning, MA, Chief Education 
Officer, County Hall, Bedford MK42 9AP or by telephone 
to Miss WhlHemCreon Bedford 63222, Ext. 348. 
Combated forme to be returned by Monday, 25th July, 

IBM. 

The Council Is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 


. COUNTY COUNCIL 
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Overseas continued 




MITCHELL 

COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 


N.S.W. AUSTRALIA 

Mitchell College Ib located at BATHURST, NSW, 210 km 
west of Sydney. It Is a multi-disciplinary Institution offering 
over 30 courses of study from undergraduate to 
postgraduate levels to approximately 5,000 students. 
Short courses, research and consulting activities are also 
undertaken. 

Applications are Invited for the following positions: 

DEAN - SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

It b expected that next year the School will offer nine courees — 
Graduate Diploma in Marketing, Graduate Diploma in Management 
Studies. Bachelor of Business, Diploma In Business (Banking end 
Finance), Associate Diploma In Health Administration, Associate 
Diploma In Data Processing, Graduate Diploma In Human Resource 
Management. Graduate Diploma In Accounting and a Graduate Diploma 
In Local Government Studies. The School has a current staff 
establishment of 40 positions. 

DEAN - SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AND WELFARE STUDIES 

The School offers three courses - Graduate Diploma In Counselling, 
Bachelor of Arts (Social Science) and Assocfate Diploma in Justice 
Administration. The School has a current stall establishment ot 27 
positions. 

Deans will be expected to ensure the effective academic and 
administrative functioning ol ihelr School, encourage and develop 


administrative functioning ol ihelr School, encourage and develop 
entrepreneurial activity, participate as members of College Boards and 
Committees, and maintain dose relationships with industry and other 


appropriate bodies. 

Applicants tor both positions should have strong academic qualifications 
ana expertise In at least one ot the disciplines offered by the School. 
Experience In relevant prolesslonal areas, the public sector or Industry 
would be well regarded. 

Funner Information la available from the Deputy Principal (063-31 1022). 
Appointments will be offered on a tenured basis from February 19B4 al 
Ihe level ol Principal Lecturer II and the appointees will be ottered an 
Initial four year term as Dean Bubied to review and renewal. 
Alternatively, the College may be prepared to consider toe possibility of 
secondment Itom another organisation. As Dean, total remuneration will 
be wi al Ihe level of Head of School level 3. currently A543.750 pa. for 
the Dean of Social Science end Welfare Studies and Head of School 
IbvsI 1 . currenlly A$48,977 p.a. for Ihe Dean of Business and Public 
Administration. 

Applications Including the names and addresses of three (31 referees 
■nd s recent photograph of the applicants should be sent to: 


Equal opportunity In employment Is College policy. 
The Collage reserves Ihe right 10 appoint by Invitation. 
Applications close on Monday, 8th August, 1963. 


Research and Studentships cun tinned 


University of 
Leicester 


napartmPn, uf l*hy„i. » 

„ RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP IN 
IONOSPHERIC 
PHYSIC8 

1 l°nopA»iorlt Oihuii nt 
Tr , i?. , ¥ r I* xtudriiiH tho Pot nr 
HSJPMra by mouna of rnillii 
rlJlnS < op hnl«iiioa. Tlumo ll»- 
^■i.L ,nto ! 10, ' un, uni ' cntiwrom 
xnO Mriiiiciui incjcJiru-u- 
fiinh t,r lonoephwo by vm-y 
rngh power 1-aijfo wuvm. 

•tiMlontHhfp la 
ihSiL abla * or roeoercli work In 

p{, r? «iwa« leadliiu lu tlie 
with CwidlcJnUw 

«Iim ° r Mfjnw second 
irL^i dBOr *S* ,n Phy«ln®. Eler- 
ki'ii! Enginfinrltm or 
errtiV.T,2y e * C0 J? ob, «l» forth- 


University of 
Liverpool 

D *Partma n t or Gaournphy 

SSRC 

STUDENTSHIP 
COLLABORATIVE 
AWARD in the 
SOCIAL SCIENCE9 


ons are Invited 
a»n,:!!,. BS «P -CASS- : «tu- 


University of 
London 

London School of 
Economics 

G*awrai»liy rjn port mo nt 

TWO GRADUATE 
STUDENTSHIPS 

Application* era Inrtlort JOJ* 
Two Graduate Studs ntahlpa 
■ vu I tub I e undar tha SSHCCol- 
luboratlvo Awards l«i tn* so- 
rt nl Sciences. Tho “ward* ara 
tunable front I October 1983. 

al oaemton Maklmi. Conflict 
Resolution and 
Strategies In the Coastal Zone 
itn collaboration with Dorset 
C.C.I 

b) Improving. Statist Irol Maps: 

Dosed and Conventional Min 
fin collaboration with n.A.i*. 
Institute or Aviation Medi- 
cine*. 

Appltreiits should have «t 
leBBtan Upper Second Class 
deuree f n aaography. PWchol- 
aoy environments! sciences or 
related disciplines. 

A further privately funded 

sao^L ras gftS 

LKtoral 


“JiffJ.'.-'-O:-. 1 ../. ‘V-i-.-i ; •• . C. ... 

> /;>:sv . V* -V . . : .. ~ . ; 1 ! ■ ; ' 

g Ml UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

i |||1 Associate Professor In 
U Molecular Genetics 

ApptlcaUans are invited far the obtwe post In the Department ol - < s 

BlochemiMry. 

Candidates should have a strong research Inleresl in eucaryallc ■ ■ r 

molecular genetics and experience in recombinant DNA technology 
and assume duties during the first halt of 1964. ..*!• 

^ ■1 The past may also be filled at the request of the applicant on a ” . 

contract basis for two to Three years wtih either the possibility of ' 

v J/ renewal or conveislon Into a tenured post. . s ; 

; 1 '*?■■ Tho closing dale for applications is 12 August 1983. 

| Senior Lectureship In Physics d 

Applications are Invited for the above post tor appointment after 1 
January 1904. 



scattering facility Is planned 
The closing dote tot applications Is 19 August 1963. 

Assistant Lectureship in 
k Department of Philosophy 
(History and Philosophy 
£ of Science) 

i'ff. A^catlo ns are Invited for the above post, vacant horn 1 Februa ty 

The Philosophy Deportment h« had partlcukniv topld growth in 
^ enrolment for lie various history ond phlloeophy of science courses 
and applicants should preferahly have teaching and research 
intomta In fields wfmin the Wsfory ond phllosphy of science 
0*- The Deportment Is prepared to consider appointing somoone whose 
research Interests are not In tho history ana philosophy of science on 
fc,T- condition tool the appointee is prepared to leach mainly history and 
philosophy of sclenco courses. 

The closing dole for applications is 15 September 1963. 

i General 

Appointment will be made according to qualifications and exporionce 
>-‘v on the following salary scalsi: 

- * ■ Associate Professor: R21 23 7 X 936-S24 045 * 1 036-926 115 per 
annum. 

' : * Senior Lectureship: R16 557 x D30-R24 045 per amum 

Assistant Lectureship: R9 6B6 x 821-R10 317 x 780-914 217 per 
annum. 

In addition an annual service bonus of oboui one monm's saury is 
payable ■ 

The Unhreieliy offers excellent benefits Including 76% remission of 
tuition fees for dependants at UCT, generous study leave privileges, a 


medical aid and group life assurance 
ki Applicants should submit o curriculum viioe slating present saiaiy, 
•as research interests and publications, the date on whloh duty could bs 
* •• • assumed and the names ond oddresses of three referees whom the 
University may approach. 

Further Information may be obtained either from Mr J Hannings, SA 
Universities Office. Chichester House. 278 High Holborn. London 
Alt WC1V 7HE, or from the Reglstror (Attention. Appointments 
W ■ office), Unlvorehy of Cope Town, Pihrate Bag, Rondebosch. /- 
f? t- 7700, South Amca to whom appffcanons (quoting ref. . c * ‘ 
«./* no . e/ 369) must be oddress«i - • 


no.t/30H) musiMauurBsssa. , 

The University's policy Is noi to discriminate on ^ ■ '' 
ZZi the grounds of sax. race or religion. 

Furihei Information on the .-.W 

impiemenfattan of this policy yS?*-' 
la obtainable on w -A • 




Posts overseas 

The University of 
Papua New Guinea 


Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 

f n toe Department of Post Vocational and Commercial Training at the 
Goroka Teachers' Coltoge. 

The successful appl leant will be primarily involved tn the trai nlngof 
Agrlc ultora and Commerce Taac berg for toe Provincial High Schools. 
Vocational Centres and Agriculture Colleges, and mBy be required to 
assist In tbs leaching of other subjects. Applicants should possess a 
Degree in Agriculture, a Teaching qualification and experience In 
teaching Agriculture In ihe tropics. Experience in research or curriculum 
development and successful teaching experience a also required. 
Applicants must have a Masters Degree. 

Salary Scale: Lecturer : K 1 6,020 per annum plus gratuity 

Senior Lecturer: K19.720 per annum plus gratuily 
(Cl sterling = K 1.3620) 

Ouota reference U 1 r 7/83 

Tutor/Senior Tutor/Lecturer 

in the Department of Language Studios at Goroka Teachers' Coltoge 
Applicants should possess qualifications In English and In the teaching 
ol English as b second language. Experience in teaching English ai 
S econdary or Tertiary level In Papua New Guinea or in other developing 
counlrlasla highly desirable. The successful canal dale will be expected 
to take up dutios Hi Iho beginning ol 1984. 

Salary Scale; Tutor: K1 3,700 poi annum plus gratuity 

Senior Tutor . K 1 6 ,020 pe r annum pi us gratuity 
Lecturer. Ktfi. 020 per nnnumplus gratuity 
(Cl sterling = Kt 3620) 

Quote reference U 1 1 8'03 

For both above posts: 

Three yearcontracl; graluity: support tor approved research; rant free 
accommodation; lamlly passages; baggage Allowance; leave famoafier 
18 months service; education subsidies; salary continuation scheme to 
cover extended Hines s or disability Applicants who wish lo arrange 
secondment from Ihelr tiome Institutions wilibe welcome. Detailed 
applications (two coplea) including a curriculum vitae, recent small 
photograph, and naming three referees should be sent to ihe Assistant 
Secretary (Staffing). University of Papua New Gulnoa.PO Box 320. 

UN IVERSITY . PO to arrive no later than 31 st July. 1 983. Applicants 
resktont n the UK should also send one copy to the Overseas 
Educational Appointments Department. The British Council. DO/8 1 
Tottenham Court Rood, London Wi POOT. Further detolls are available 
(romelther address. 

University off the West Indies 
—Barbados 

two (2) posts of Lecturer/Assistant Lecturer 

In Accounting In ilia Depart menlol Management Studies. Faculty d 
Social Sciences, at theCavB Hill Campus of tho University of the West 
Indies, Barbados Applcanw should be competent to leach al leasl two 
ot the following: (I) Introduction to Accounting; (If) Financial and 
Management Accounting. (HI) Auditing; (iv) Marketing Management. 
Preference will begfven to applicants who are also competent to leach 
one of the following. (1) Business Economics ; (111 Production and 
Operations Management; (Hi) Social Psychology; (Iv) Business and 
Economic Policy. The successful applicants will be expected to assume 
duties by 1 5th September. 1 903 or as soon as possible thereafter 
Salary Scales. Lecturer :BDJ3l,644-BDS4B.06O pa 
(1983/64) Assistant Lecturer: BOS26, 1 12-80828.868 pa 

(£1 sterling ~ BD$3.2080) 

FSSU Unfurnished accommodation will be lei by the University ot a 
rental or 10% of salary. A housing allowance of 20% ol eatery Is payable 
to staff who make Ihelrown housing arrangements. Up to five (5) Tun 
passages on appointment and on normal lermlnailion. Travel and Study 
Gram. 

Quote reference U1 1 6/ 83 

Detailed applications (three copies) giving full particulars of 
qualifications and experience, date of birth, market status and naming 
three referees should be sent as soon as possible to the CAMPUS 
SECRETARY, UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES . PO BOX 64, 
BRIDGETOWN, BARBADOS. Applicants resident In Ihe UK should also 
send one copy to theOverseea Educational Appointments Department, 
The British Council, 90/9 1 T ottenham Court Road, London WI P DOT. 
Further details available Irom either address. 
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Feature to commemorate the 13th 
Commonwealth Universities Congress at 
Birmingham (14-20 Aug.) 














Sunday 


Sol off from Hsis-t Midlands Airport, 
excited but apprehensive cm liie first 
let of .1 journey to Uganda where I am 
in' advise nnc of the great African 
universities. Msikerere, on administra- 
tive staff training. 1 have no African 
experience and vnin attempts to get 
up-to-date information on the country 
or even its currency leave me not sure 
what to expect: certainly not the news 
as 1 got to Gutwick al 7pm that the 
(light ta Entebbe had been delayed by 
.i f hours for an engine refit. 

Thoughts: luw to tell my host in 
Kampala.' alert Ifie British Council; 
finer .ui hotel; recast live days’ work 
into four: could have had an extra night 
at Inline and a day in the office. 


Wednesday 

Problems continue in the same vein: 


This isn't exactly “farewell 77/ES 
since 1 intend to continue in the noble 
profession of journalism and I hope the 
odd script may continue to find its way 
into this organ. But this is certainly the 
last column I shall write for the tune 
being ns Labour's parliamentary 
propnet to academia. 

Last month’s column was written on 
faintly false pretences, since I was mere, 
candidate al the lime of writing mid a 
distinctly hung-uver, broke .mid unem- 
ployed former-person by the lime it 
appeared in print. So this one is even 
more spurious still. It’s just that the 


engineers without cable so that dec- ejji or hasn’t quite got round to finding 
irical workshops cannot be used, with your ncw Mr Labour Higher and 
students I augli I a practical subject p ur ihcr Education among the 200 odd 


entirely theoretically; at last a photo- 1 surv j vors 0 f the recent holocaust. 


copier that works, hut no paper; 
thieves stealing electric plugs ana sock- 


So it gives me my chance to have my 

final fling. My penultimate piece be- 


ets and leaking roofs all rendering n f orc (he election was for a “Labour 
medical research building useless: a acflt | e mic constituency". It was a prop- 
vigorous bonfire, necessitated by luck os j,( on [ d j,| n ot find ridiculous - but 
of rubbish clearing facilities, smokes c i e;ir i v Laurie Tavlor did. His fantasy 


f rubbish clearing facilities, smokes c | ear iy Laurie Taylor did. His fantasy 
til the Institute of Public Health; all of final Labour academic being 
re electrical equipment m a physics carrje j otf )0 (j ie lunatic asylum had a 
ih.iruiory horx dr combat . _ ^ plausibility. Certainly, had dons 

Lunchtime universal ion at Kampala j K , c ^ t j ie 0II [y voters. Labour would 
V.M Rotary is engaging but reveals have losl every deposit and the 



TIIF. TIMES lilt; EIF.K EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 8.j,gj 

Jj the other secret places of our society 1 

LH do not mind loo much that we are not 

willing instantly to reveal the skeletons 
in the cupboard of the free democracy 
that our present Prime Minister talks 
o j about so readily. That is a piece of the 

SHlt V reality of modern government and it 
J needs a tough, uncompromising jour- 
nalistic profession (which we, unlikt 
the USA , do not have ) to set the record 
straight and face the consequences. 
But our grandchildren hnvc a right to 
know. They have a right to learn from 
our myopia mul our mistakes. The 
refusal of the Cabinet Secretary even 
to trust himself giving evidence to us, 


the sensitivity about revealing Foreign 
Office telegrams even as far back as the 
192Us mid 1930s, all convince me of the 
fact that Britain hasn't changed and 
lluit we don’t want our successors to 
know anything of our obsessions and 
vices. 

It's especially sad since soon there'll 


be no official records to speak of left. 
The telephone, the photocopying 


not dissimilar problems in schools. 


Monday 


Thursday 


More hopeful, with a librarian now 
receiving books by the ton lu make up 
No passion, merely annoyance at the deficiencies of the last 1 1 years or so. 
lack nf Minndprunling in mi airport His attendant problem is lack or 
inuel, so that planes taking off disturb trained staff to assimilate them and 
sleep. Perhaps switching on the air- ensure their effective deployment. 1 
conditioning will drown their noise, photograph an empty nick set aside for 
Decide what to wear on a cold, wet day current periodicals, 
in May. Having planned clothes for the An energetic continuing education 
tropic's, this is a more difficult choice centre has loans and enthusiasm, yet its 
than usual. television and radio studios are un- 

A 24-hour boat trip or ;i dav in a finished for the want of a few thousand 
hotel lounge gives time to draw breath pounds' work, while the equipment for 
and work out ideas: how can we train them remains untested und unpacked, 
colleagues in personal skills and insli- having been delivered in 1974. 
lutiniuil management at such a distance I present sume initial ideas and 

when there is such a continuum and al a suggestions to the vice chancellor wno 
lime when lack of resources in Ugaudn agrees their import. The university is to 
makes the British system seem awash establish n staff development unit 
with funds? Can we perhaps educate which can net as the umbrella for my 
some of Makererc’s administrators in proposal that the solution to the U gun- 
training and stuff development prac- dun problems must be rooted in Ugun- 
tices? How shall we give them the- da and carried through by Ugandans, 
experience on which to build their albeit stimulated by the UK. We have 
work? How to keep them up to date? made the mistake of assuming that we 
One thing is clear: the events of the know best once before. 

1970s in Uganda have left monumental 

tasks of regeneration for the govern- "Friz-la y 

ment there and the well-being of A 

MakeTcre is one of them. I hope that Final discussiuns with the academic 
four days is enough for an initial and registrar, my guide through the uni- 


Allinncc would have won. 

But for me. Labour’s was one of the 
Few sane voices at the election in an 
increasingly lunatic world, manipu- 
lated by PR men and multinational 
moguls. I joined the Labour Party in 
1947 in the lower sixth at Leeds 
Grammar School, as an idealistic 15- 
year-old, believing that both both 
Plato and Pericles would have wished 
me to do so, since they both despised 
PR men and moguls and were addicted 


to Truth and Humanity. So even this 
June I had high hopes of my ncndemics, 
but now I know that whole cohorts of 


res of my ncndemics, 


Makercre is one of them. I hope that 
four days is enough for an initial and 
accurate diagnosis. 

Take off at last, after a further two 
and half hours' delay - only 2616 hours 
late! The [light is interesting and good. 
Uganda Airlines' 707 is one of its only 
two long haul planes (will I get back?) 
and is devoted naif to 
passengers and half to freight, whose 
requirements dictate intermediate 
stops between London and Entebbe. 


... versily. Things seem to be falling into IIVin llIIIC w llllw . — — _ — - 

f at last, after a further two place and 1 map out what 1 think will be 5 g| ecl Committee’s foray into out of the equation. The history of ernment liked it or not. I don t wanno 

mrs’ delay - only 2616 hours a constructive and hopeful report. was to be our Report on Public England in future is to be the history of overburden the publishing activities o 

light is interesting and good. Another excellent lunch in my honour, R ecor ds. It was a subject not strictly England minus the Official Secrets Tin’ THES. But ihnt Report also migni 

mines' 707 is one of its only this time given by the British Council, spea |ri n g 0 ur own, but since, the Lord Act, the Security Services, com- form an interesting series one day; ana 

laul planes (will I get back?) which at this occasion, continues its (fh a ncefior was technically in charge munications cooperation with the that evidence - like that on Pudik 

devoted naif to perceptive help to the university. and no se | ec , comm ittee was in charge USA, crises in the Royal Family and Records - will be published on July >■ 


them went off and deserted. 

So must I regard academics as no 
different or better than the spivs and 
the salesmen and the company chair- 
men and all the other villains who 
inhabit this country? I had always 
unconsciously assumed that they were 
Different (that’s why they were given 
various unsncknhle forms of tenure) 
because they were were addicted first 
to the Truth and secondly to Humanity 
and certainly not to Money: and since 
these were the two subjects my Select 
Committee was about to discourse on 
before it was sadly cut off by the Prime 
Minister's desire for an early election, 
perhaps I could be allowed - as my final 
sermon - to discourse on the putative 
Reports, on the basis of what I would 
have said had I got my way - which l did 
from lime to time. 

The Select Committee’s foray into 


Christopher Price 

of him, it seemed a subject ripe for 
conquest. So, first a word about what 
we might have said about public re- 
cords, had we had the opportunity to 
do so. 

Records, whether public, quangoid 
or private, are the stuff of history. They 
provide evidence, as good and accurate 
as any historian is likely to get, of what 
actually happened, what people 
actually thought and of what pressure 
groups were actually trying to achieve. 
They are a piece of our heritage which 
we neglect at our peril. If we do so, we 
“leave our history to our enemies”. 


For the record, 
our grandchildren 
have a right 
to know 

The British system makes an effort - 
substantially better than that of other 
governments of developed countries - 
to keep those records reasonably tidy 
and accurate - but with one major flaw. 
We are ludicrously secret about any- 
thing connected with national security 
or national embarrassment; our system 
is calculated to modify our history - to 
take one substantial, crucial element 
out of the equation. The history of 


mnehine, the Ombudsman and the 
comptroller and nuditor general have 
all created out of our once-great civil 
servants a frightened new tnbe. Deci- 
sions arc committed to paper, the 
reasons to the telephone. We shall 
know what was decided, but never the 
reason why - even on quite little things, 
quite apart from the Falklands Cam- 
paign. The evidence we rook on all 
these matters is to be published on July 
7; a report exists, which someone, one 
day, might publish. Perhaps even The 
THES ... . 

Which brings me to Humanity. This 
is how I classify our Report - also never 
published - on the 16 to 19-year-olds. I 
allow that - to all too many academics - 
this conjures up on element of “human- 
ity" they want to keep out of their 
universities. But those who think so arc 
misguided. The future of higher educa- 
tion lies in its expansion, not its 
contraction. True teachers take pride 
in the number of rungs in the ladder 
through which they can move their 
charges, not the extent to which they 
can bask in the confidence and ability 
of those who have it already. , 

If only universities and polytechnics 
could see just a little further thnn the 
ends of tneir noses, they would be 
pressing for a vastly increased access to 
education after the age of 16; and this is 
a vision in which our 16 to 19 Report - u 
I and my Labour colleagues had had 
our way - would have helped them. An 
enriched tertiary system of education 
in Britain would induce an expansion 
of higher education whether the gov- 


Tuesday 


Arrive Entebbe 8.30am and then 
through five road blocks' on road to 
Kampala. Depression. How can a 
magnificent country with the perfect 
growing climate be brought to its knees 
in a decade? 


Then to brief the High Commission- 
er in Kampala who is supportive and 
encouraging. Conclude With an hour or 
two in the High Commission Club 
playing darts, drinking English beer 
and talking to expatriates in Uganda. 
TTie club, a weekly occasion, fulfils a 
very useful purpose in drawing the 
British community together but does 


with the that evidence - uke that on Public 
Family and Records - will be published on July >• 


Feeding vice 
chancellors 
to the lions 


al Union of Students and develop our administratively more efficient 3S K 
policies on student grants and threat of saves 44 sets of separate negotiations, 
loans. A third priority will be to it keeps Ron Hayward in a job ana 


policies on stuaent grams ana tnreai or 
loans. A third priority will be to 
continue to work through the Educa- 
tional Alliance to raise higher on the 
political agenda the inequalities of our 
education system. 

Non-teaching staffs will play their 


structure however modest. 

So when the strawberries and cricket 
are over there will be quite a lot to keep 
the interest alive ' new faces at tne 


of Africa 


A once proud university so flat on 
the floor. The Institute of Statistics, 
responsible for coordinating teaching 
in the subject through 17 countries has 


Saturday 


no calculators that work; no journals 
are being purchased cither in the 
department or by its staff; membership 
of the relevant professional society is 
prohibitive; there is no computer in the 
university. 

A basic photocopier In one dean's 
office has not functioned fur over 12 
months for the want of one pnrt. 

- Phones, at least functioning ones, are 
almost non-exislent. 

The vosl majority of heads of depart - 
ment lire loo young and inexperienced 
(having known only one university, 
student and teacher) to be aware that 
there is anything better thun their 
current situation. Through lack of 
funds nnd awareness they arc cut off 
from the wider academic community. 

But the den ns and other senior staff 1 
spoke to want to see chnngc: den ns. 
heads of department, professional 
mini ini sir a tors, clerks, technicians all 
need training; in basic skills und institu- 
tional management. How to mulivalc 
seems the major issue. 

Back home to contemplate through 
the evening. Host warns me not tu 
worry about any gunfire 1 might hear 
but I still lock the balcony windows, 
lock the door and double holt und 
padlock and grill inside the door. 
Thal’s on instructions. 


A morn ins shopping in the market 
protected by my African “minder", 
Oscar. He ensures that 1 pay the 
correct price und can proceed relative- 
ly unpestered. A tin from me, small in 
my eyes but princefy in his, will help to 
keep body and soul together. 

Saturday should never be u work day 
but the report outline must be drafted. 
A warm veranda overlooking Lake 
Victoria bents an office in a Midlands 
town and the thoughts flow readily. 
Hope (here is sufficient money and wdl 
to pay for my recommendations. 


Sunday 


Shepherded through the airport sccur- pusnea ana wny someone uxe iveiir 
ity net and on to the plane, this lime Hampson is still only writing refer 
only three hours lute. An uneventful ences on the sidelines for the new lot 
flight until accosted by security men Ibe campus unions look forward t< 


government or at the end oi an “““ the committee oi vice 

academic year. When both coincide, of continuing education provided they and principals. No doubt the new 
one becomes positively daydreamy and are consulted, suitably rewarded and pe0 p| e will look as astonished as the 
builds castles in the air such as achiev- provided that their voice is heard in the preV ious lot , and the ones before that, 
ing decent pay rises for non-teaching decision-making arena. Too often the when we le jj th em that non-teaching 
staffs in universities or being a specta- non-teaching staffs unions are placed sta ff s j n universities do not even have a 
tor in the Roman circus while six vice in a negative, defensive position be- na tianal pension scheme, and no doubt 
chancellors in leather jerkins and fish caus ® °‘ thoughtlessness or arrogance they will promise to look into it and so 
nets (to defend themselves you under- 0,1 l £ e P art °‘ university management j t g nes 0 n , . . 

stand) cower before the Robbins lions. ? r because existing procedures are The favourite hobby for trade union- 

If victimized in this suitable way. «g n °rcd. We are prepared ^ be nosi- identic year will be 

would they be cnlled the Privatization tive but that docs not involve Dositively pr j V atization-spotting through the 
Six in the usual political jargon and thick foliage P provided by science 

would the Association of University we 11 continue to do our job as trade Clearly the Privatization Six arc 

Teachers feel obliged to defend them? unions and we are happy to talk to - Qf an £ eburg 0 f Titanic-sinking 

Another matter to raise at the Nmional anyone. We shall always be around. propprt j ons Business studies schools 

Joint Union Committee next time ■. and oeoole with peculiar handshakes 

along with the common front on pay M ■ MM M wi ,i £ ched ro End the clock. With; 

for next year nnd thecontmued promo- |1 WW M |1 YV “ of univcrs jty students farmed 

lion of the Educational Alliance. One ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ a " le Jri?ate schoo s the system is fu 

muses whether National Advisory ■ |llll||| We shall 

Body-builder Waldcgrave fell or was m m ™ °[ P r0tlt makmg pr 

, he pushed and why someone like Keith sce , fl! „ n , w j|l 

I Hampson is still only writing refer- One of the ironies about the recent Nalgo and the other trade urm. ... 
ences an the sidelines for the new lot. DES threat to national nav baroninino stick around for a while, inayoc . ‘ 


would the Association of University 
Teachers feel obliged to defend them? 


unions and we are happy to talk to 


Another matter to raise al the National an y° ne - We shall always be around. 

Joint Union Committee next time H 

along with the common front on pay 

for next year and the continued promo- fS'Vf H 

lion of the Educational Alliance. One ■■■■■■■ ■ ■ 

muses whether National Advisory ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

Body-builder Waldcgrave fell or was ^ ™ ™ 

he pushed and why someone like Keith 

Hampson is sliil only writing refer- One of the ironies about the recent 


ices on me siucunes rur me new mi. DES threat to national pay oarsaining ai| v» muunu iu« a , w ho 

The campus unions look forward to in universities is that it is happening at a the taxpayer and the 93 p$r Lcni 
c challenge of the next five years time when more universities are actual- do not enjoy a umversrty c . ai "‘ 
linuuenninl government and to re- Iv abandoning their traditional lorni what is being done in tneir n. _ 


complaining that to take n photograph I 
inside the plane witli a minister on 
buurd is an almost treasonable act. 


the challenge of the next five years time when more universities are actual- 


quinquennial government and to re- ly abandoning their traditional local what is being done m their n* ■ 
minding them what was in (or nut in) arrangements in favour of the national Come September and the end oi 
their election manifesto. The common structures, Only this year 1,000 clerical cricket season, the daydreams wii 


Nevertheless arrive at Galwick safely their election mamtesio- i nc common structures. Unlv this year 1,000 clerical 
and hack home for 3am, after 22 hours’ P«y strategy was an absolute flop last and related starts in the Open Universi- 
t ravel in anticipation of a 9am year, the only result being uncommon- ty joined the national scales and the 
appointment in the office. Lunk for- [y low settlements, and one priority will few universities still doing their own 
ward to sleep unpunchiutcd by gunfire . bc I to U P strategy with closer thing are actively reconsidering their 
r _ . ■ , union consultation and further moves position. 


travel, in anticipation of a 9am 
appointment in the office. Lunk for- 
ward (it sleep unpunchiutcd by gunfire . 

M.A. Higgins 

Tlh’ author is senior ass mum registrant! 
Loughborough University, , 


be to beef up the strategy with closer 

union consultation and further moves position. ' . ” 

towards the same pay date and a closer It makes sense (on both sides of the The author Is chair of Nalgo Nation 
identification of common interests. bargaining table) to have nationally Universities Committee and chair of 

Another priority will be continue negotiated pay and conditions of ser- trade union, side of the University 
our close cooperation with the Nation- vice . U . puts , ordet . iuto. chaos* is Committee for Non-Teaching Siafp- 


cricket season, the daydreams » 
put away and the battle commence- 
promises to be highly enjoyable. 

Rita Donaghy 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Why multiple votes cannot work 


Union View 


ci, - It is a strange thing about the i 
i«ues of electoral reform that they i 
cycle round mid from time to lime i 
orople bring up again, either us a fresh i 
Sew- discovery or as something deserv- 

? revived consideration, methods i 

which have long since been considered 

ome old arguments are brought up m ; 
favour of the "new” or revived system. 

Brian Hill’s multiple vote system - 
(WES, June 24) is a ease in point. The , 
reason he has not seen it mentioned is i 
that it cannot be seriously advocated ns - 
a means for electoral reform. Sce for 
example Robert Newland’s Compara- < 
five Election System or Enid Lake- , 
man’s How Dem ocracies Vote for a full 

Consett success 

Sir - Although your article “The Road 
from Consett” (THES, June 24) is at 
pains to point out the magnitude ot the 
educational task which faced the local 
college at Consett in 1980, it does scant 
justice to the spirit which responded 
manfully to a situation resulting from 
failures of realism . comprehension and 
planning by other organizations The 
college Tacked information needed to 
counsel students, struggled for re- 
sources to teach them and. above all, 
faced negative attitudes to adult educa- 
tion within the educational system 
itself. Even three years later these 
attitudes are only slowly changing. 

Nor was Consett the only college to 
respond to the problem - a point 
omitted by your article. Other colleges 
and polytechnics in the region were 
active in giving advice to ex-BSC 
employees ana many, particularly 
managers and supervisors, were satis- 
factorily accommodated in existing 
course provision. 

At the Northern Regional Manage- 

Reading precedent 

Sir, - What is to be deplored in the 
agreement reached by the Reading 
Association of University Teachers is 
that it has set a precedent for other 
universities by negotiating for future 
entrants to tne profession terms of 
service worse than those presently 
enjoyed, and that it has yielded to the 
“managerial” concept of a university 
by conceding to colleagues a power, 
however quaTified, of firing for reasons 
irrelevant to personal conduct or 
- merit. Further, it undermines the 
AUT’s arguments of principle on te- 
nure by abolishing tenure tor future 
staff while appearing to preserve it for 
those In post. 

Did it not occur to the Reading AUT 
executive committee that, despite dis- 
claimers, the new agreement would 
affect existing contracts? If members of 
academic stat are dismissed in breach 
of their contracts, n judge, in evaluat- 
ing damages, may well take into 
account the then prevailing form of 
contract for academic staff! together 
with the fact of assent to it by the 
union, and put a value on all contracts 
equivalent to what the- new proposals 
specify, that is, one year’s salary. 

I don’t believe that any vice-chancel- 
lors will be brought to water and 
“cycle by Reading’s action. I fear that 
some lecturers will. 

Yours faithfully, 

SMITHURST, 
pepartment of Philosophy, 

University of Surrey. 

Development theories 

Sir,-77ie THES travels slowly in these 
parts and I have only now seen Andrcs- 
n’s inept review or my book Theories 
of Development (THES, April 22). 

My reviewer seems to believe that it 
my intention to write directly 
■bout development but he is wrong. In 
tne opening paragraph of the book I 
state: “The particular ’object' of our 
Jljquiry: is taken as the ‘career’ of 
development studies', and this history 
treat in the hope of uncovering and 
displaying something of the nature of 
So «a! theorizing" (p.3). This task is 
. approached via the systematic identi- 
fication of a series or “schools" each 
filing a characteristic argument 

Contributions welcome 

S r > - 1 Should like to thank Professor 
«>r his encouraging review of 
lure 10^ ® ccas i° na t Papers (THES. 

May I, however, point out that our 


discussion , but a few moments' 
matlieninlics will show how prone it is 
to producing distortions even worse 
than those under the present system. In 
fact many people have direct experi- 
ence of it, in local elections. 

Brian Hill justifies giving considera- 
tion to such a bad system By appeal to 
the myth of the “close personal link" 
between constituency and member. 
This supposed link exists wholly in the 
minds of present MPs and others with a 
vested interest in the present system, 
not in the minds of most of those 
represented - witness the high promo- 
tion of people who cannot name tneir 
MP. I do not feel in the least repre- 
sented by the person elected in die 
constituency where I live, and such a 
feeling is widespread. The only system 

ment Centre, where detailed study has 
been made of the changing educational 
needs of managers, a special program- 
me was developed in conjunction with 
the education and training department 
of BSC. Although student numbers 
involved were much smaller than those 
faced in Consett itself, the success of 
the programme is indicated by analysis 
of student performance. Three months 
after completion of the course, for 
example. 50 per cent had found work 
despite the deteriorating employment 
situation in the region. 

It is a pity that the tone of your 
article chose to echo the common 
media practice of finding bad news 
more worthy of emphasis than good. 


Yours faithfully, 

J. W. GRITTON, 

Director, .... 

Northern Regional Management 
Centre, 

Washington, 

Ty ne and Wear. 

Roosevelt's intent 

Sir, - It is incorrect to suggest that 
Harry Hopkins was sent to Britain in 
January 1941 “to assess whether Bri- 
tain was worth the risk of further 
investment" and that “the resujt was 
Lend Lease’’. (John Gooch s review of 
Martin Gilbert’s Finest Hour : Winston 
Churchill 1939-ti, THES, July 9). 

Roosevelt’s re-election on Novem- 
ber 5 allowed him to explore further 
ways of aiding Britain which were 
brought to a head by Churchill s letter , 
of December 7. The concept of Lend 
Lease was announced on December 
17; reiterated in Roosevelt’s Arsenal of 
Democracy, speech on December -9 
and his State ot the Union four 
Freedoms’ message ofJanuary o. 

The Lend Lease Bill (H.R. I7T6) 
was given final clearance at a White 
House conference on January 9 and 
introduced simultaneously in both 
Houses of Congress on January 10, the 
day after Hopkins arrived in Britain 

and where he stayed six weeks. The bill 
was signed into law by the President on 

M Britons’ sometimes seem to forget 
that Roosevelt’s prime constitutional 
obligation was to ensure the security of 
ST Kited States; yet he was a gener. 
ous friend of Bntain as Churchill s 
verdict on Und Lease as the most 
unselfish and unsordid financial act of 
any country in all history suggests. 

JoTnSeton. 

Department of History, 
i jnWergty of Liverpool. 

strategy: the notion of ideology serves 
ST lint? with men. errt.csl 

theory informed discussion about so 

cial theorizing per se. , 

Mv reviewer’s initial gross mis- 
aborehension permits him to castigate 
meforipioring “the basic facts" g 
to misrepresent my usage of the term 
Ideology, and finally to launch a 
fatuoul y attack upon recent critica 

,h K k .o ate that if Andreslti 
wishes to grind his ““ he shoijid do so 
in his own texts and not in the review 
pages of The THES. 

ptTp s w?pr1eston, . 

National Unive rsity of Singapore. 

" n niicv is not to publish exclusively 
^in-house" papers We encourage out- 
side h contri butors, -s the intro&t.on 
io issues 1 , 2 and 3 makes clear. 

University of Bradford. 


which in practice gives reasonable 
assurance of some local link with an 
MP with which one might feel some 
sympathy (and who might feci some 
sympathy for you) is the single trans- 
ferable vote in multi-member consti- 
tuencies. 

I am reminded of the argument that 
in the government of universities the 
interest of a member of staff is best 
represented by the head of his depart- 
ment. Ibis argument tends to be held 
only by head of department and their 
closest associates. 

Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN MEEK. 

Director, Computer Unit, 

Queen Elizabeth College, 

University of London. 

Chairman's sums 

Sir, - Thank you for the profile of the 
new chairman of the UGC (“Dyer 
consequences” ( THES , June 24), 
whose experience of British universi- 
ties seems to be inversely related to his 
mathematical ability. I also have some 
doubts about his knowledge of Amer- 
ican universities- What examples can 
he mime of "universities which are 
respected teaching institutions but 
which have no research component . 
There aren’t any, except in that ab- 
stract realm where the wish is rathe r to 
the thought. 

We can spend part of the summer 
wondering whether we arc in “good 
departments" in “less guod universi- 
ties”. 

Yours sincerely, 

ALAN HALL, 

U niv ersity of Keele. 

Japan's teachers | 

Sir - Michael Houser, in his article 
(THES, July 1) on foreign teachers in 
Japanese national universities, states 
that “foreign teachers may now serve 
on an equaflegal footing with Japanese 
university staff." U is true lhai 
Japanese national universities may 
now recruit foreign teachers as perma- 
nent members of staff, if they wish to 
do so. It is not true that foreigners now 
working as “invited foreign teachers ! 
(eoikokuiin Kyoshi ) are being offered 
a* choice beiween this status and 
permanent faculty member status. 
Houser’s article implies that must 


tlouser’s article implies that most 
invited foreign teachers have rejected 
the offer of faculty member status, but 
in fact very few have received K. 


Yours faithfully, 

J. F. MORAN, 

Tsukuba University. Japan. 

Wimbledon fees 

Sir, - Your article on Wimbledon 
postgraduate diploma course in print- 
making (THES June 17) contained 
many factual errors, not least the fees 
that This year’s graduates have paid to | 
Merlon Borough Council (£1,150 for 
the course, not £228 a year as your 

article suggested). 

Whether the course was designed for 
“students clearly unable to win grants 
or not. I certainly have won grants in 


Two years would 
rob students 

Sir. - Gareth Williams* Idler (THES, 

July 1) in favour of u two-year puss 
degree is wonderfully naive. The case 
he makes is not all that convincing. 

Will less tunc necessarily help gradu- 
ates to connect their specialism with 
others, or prepare thembetter to adapt 
k> new knowledge tomorrow? If know- 
ledge is increasingly rapidly, does it 
make sense io spend less time 
learning? . 

Even if he is right, the danger is that 
his views wil) be used to rah n genera- 
tion of students. I fear the Williams 
model will he pushed forward energeti- 
cally, ami unless three years of grant 
and a third year of course are guaran- 
teed to all who get a place on a pass 
degree course, the Government will be 
abFe to claim it has not breached the 
Robbins principle, mid is heeding the 
best researcher advice , while providing 
less education. And. surprise, surprise, 
colleges and polytechnics will turn out 
to he the best places tu do tills work fur 
all hut a liny elite, ami they will be 
instructed in do it for peanuts, because 
it is lower level work. 

Academics who feel unhappy ot 
threatened bv what has happened or 
seems likely to happen to higher educa- 
tion seem to keep quiet about it. uke 
Hamlet, they arc bright, and see both 
sides nf every question, and are scrupu- 
lously unwilling to make a fuss; they 
see how much worse things are else- 
where in the economy. 7 he kind of 
respectable rationalization that can be 
cobbled together nut of Garetli Wil- 
liam's views could encourage dons tn 
endure stoically a development which 
distresses them a little, but which 
denies thousands a decently extended 
period of high-quality higher educa- 
tion. 

fours faithfully. 

DAVID C. WEBB. 

65 Wesiboumc Road. 

Lancaster. 

Brunei advice 

Sir. - I must correct the inaccuracies 
contained in the front page news item 
“Brunei curtails its advice (THES, 
July U. This claimed that Brunei was 
about to “exclude from its welfare 
booklet given to new siudents informa- 
tion about the Citizens Advice Bureau ; 
the Community Relations Council; the 
Contraceptive Advice Clinic; mental 
treatment" etc. 

This claim is wrong. The University 
Welfare and Amenities Sub-Commit- 
tee (not die full committee as implied 
in your report) decided to include . at 
the end of the booklet all the outside 
organization mentioned in your report 
with their addresses and telephone 
numbers. This was in line with the 


that it cannot aitraci bursaries. 

Yours faithfully. 

RACHEL WOODNUTT, 

Bury House, 

176B Bury Street, 

Ruislip. Middle sex. 

Don's difficulty 

c-, fine of vour recent Dons 

Diarists find it “incre^h.gly djfficujtjo 


Suggestions 
for vacation 
employment 

As universities get ready to “refit ’ for 
the next academic year, maybe it is 
time to spare a thought for the riverside 
dwell eis in Elizabeth House. The 
briefings the Department of Education 
and Science prepared for potential 
ministers must have caused some 
nightmares, and they got kittle help 
from the Tory manifesto. Was it P^Ulv , 
or a scries of questions, which faced Mr 
Peter Brooke in his first few days m lire 

job? , , 

Did they fall back on tlie assurances 
of the Prime Minister ih«ti she intends 
to hold higher education spending 
steady; perhaps they said that wim 
more cooperation between the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee and the 
National Advisory Body, a bit more 
money ftom industry, and wiih lire 
expected fall in student numbers, any 
further savings could be achieved with- 
out loo much pain. A genteel decline 
into equality of misery. 

Or did they decide to robustly back 
Sir Keith Joseph: “loud dependence on 
the taxpayer is imt a propci or desir- 
able base on which an independent 
institution can reliably reckon. Are 
they laying plans over the summer lor 
substantial privatization, or possible 
mergers, before u Select f ommitlee or 
anyone else can call them lo account . 

Officials from the DES were in- 
cluded in the choice band called 
together bv Sir Keith to discuss ‘ex- 
periments’* in alternative financing. 

Some vice chancellors will relish the 
apparent autonomy, perhaps even un- 
restricted authority, that Sir Keitn 
dangles like a carrot in front of them. 


committee’s plan to give greatest 
prominence to agencies available in me 
university itself. There was no question 


The past and hope to win some in the 
future. It would be more correct to say 
that the nature of the course is such 


“to hetfopped Io tliink jinw tmich of 

applications that most people seeking 
employment have to make under air 
rent conditions? 

Yours faithfully. 

STEVE MAY 
Flat 10 Trinity Place. 

■Hotwells, Bristol. 

Utters for publication should arrive 
bv Tuesdav morning. They should be 
2 short is possibfe and wrtuen on 
nne side of the paper. The editor 
S,?« V right- IO n« or amend 
them if necessary. 




AUT 



of exclusion or references to outside 
bodies. , , 

Three members of the four man 
sub-committee remember no long 
argument over the Issue of the Samar- 
itans claimed by your report. The 
matter of whether or not reference 
should be made to the Samaritans was | 
raised by one member, but the rest of 
the committee was concerned that it 
should. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. A. COOPER, 

Public relations officer, 

Brunei University. 

Ethnic training 

Sir, - Professor Craft nnd Dr Atkins 
are right to be concerned about the 
lack of training for teachers of ethnic 
minority languages. (THES, June 24). 


Let the buyer beware! The pot of 
gold on offer will have to be dug for. 
universities going down the DES path 
will have to sell their services hard t<i 
survive. One or the main criticisms of 
British industry has been its lack of 
investment. Sir Keith must have faith 
indeed if he expects a massive increase 
in outside support for university 
courses or research, other than those 
which might have an immediate return. 
And universities are pretty good at 
setting that sort of money now. This is 
not ihe solution to the problems ol 
funding. What about subjects that are 
downright uncommercial? The arts, 

• humanities, the social nnd pure scien- 
ces, seem to be expected to survive on 
the charitable back of the applied 
sciences, and on the ability of vice 
chancellors to compete for resources 
that will be as scarce as before. 

There is a clear political will to see 
change in higher education. Less clear 
is the kina and quality ]} l j? her 
education Sir Keith and the DES have 


is the kinif and 


of higher 


However, their report is not tiuite 
accurate. There is somewhere where 
graduates, and others, cun obtain 
training. The Royal Society of Arts 
Examinations Board has Introduced a 
diploma in the leaching of community 
languages which is intended for those 
working in mainstream or sup- 
plctnenlnry schools and colleges ns 
teachers of languages or for qualified 
teachers in other disciplines who wish 
io became language teachers, lire 
scheme will be run at six centres this 
year on a pilot basis und after that it will | 
be available generally. 

Youth faithfully, 

H. E. ORCHARD (Miss). 

Secretary for Language , " 

Royal Society of Arts. 

Examination Board. 


in mind, it sounds like ability to pay 
may be the main selector of noin 
courses and students. 

None of these proposals aye been 
discussed publicly. The UGC was 
apparently involved in Sir Keitn s 
private discussions, but the Committee 
of Vice Chancellors and Principals was 
not. Nor were university teachers, 
researchers and administrators. 

This secretive ness has bedevilled 
possible discussions about dcsiranle 
change. Wc have a new minister. He 
has a new chairman of the University 
Grants Committee, who has already 
said he wants the committee to be more 
open. There is a new chairman of the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals, who wants his committee to 
play a stronger role and who looks for a 
rational dialogue with government. 

University teachers will he licking 
their wounds over the summer. They 
are fed up with guerilla warfare and 
sticking plaster solutions. 

Isn’t it about tune the DES, UuL . 
CVCP, and AUT gut their act 
together? The future of countless 
youngsters and the future social ami 
economic deve!opnient_of the cou ntry 


may depend on it. The AUT has 
proposed just these discussions. Over 
ito you, Mr Brooke. 

Diana Warwick 

The author it general secretary of the 
Association of University Teachers 




